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POLAND. 


RTUNE seems to favour the cause of Poland to an 
extent far beyond what, a month ago, the most 
sanguine of Poles or their friends could have expected. 
The insurrection, although apparently accidental in the time 
and circumstances of its origin, has proved to have been 
begun in an hour that is in many ways happy. It comes asa 
subject of European interest at a moment when we are all 
sick of America, and yet despair of a speedy end of the 
troubles and follies that have wearied us almost to despond- 
ency. It supplies the nations of the West, at a crisis of 
internal repose and almost stagnation, with a topic that thrills 
the heart of the multitude, and that largely administers the 
cherished excitement of a prospect of great and stirring 
changes without the fear of immediate and direct danger. 
Above all, it turns out that this outburst of hunted, oppressed, 
miserable men, in the last extreme of the madness of despair, 
has taken Russia at a period of singular disadvantage. 
There can be no doubt that the insurrection not only 
gains ground, but is entering rapidly on a new phase. 
Its military successes are surprising. These untrained, 
untaught, unarmed peasants are led, time after time, 
against the disciplined, pipeclayed, serried battalions of 
Russian infantry, and are almost uniformly successful. At 
such a distance, and with information so imperfect, we 
cannot pretend to criticize the military tactics of the Russian 
generals; but if it is true that three-fourths of the troops in 
Poland are employed to hold the three great fortresses, and 
that the remaining fourth is broken up into different detach- 
ments sent to pursue each a double number of insurgents in 
the fastnesses of woods and swamps, we cannot wonder that 
the Russians do not get on very fast. Insufliciently as the 
Poles are armed, and ignorant as they may be of the art of 
war, they have two advantages which go far to compen- 
sate these deficiencies. They know that defeat is death, 
for the gallows will finish what the sword and the 
bullet spare; and they fight in a _ wild, difficult 
country, where their enemies are strangers, and they are 
at home. No military enterprise is really more arduous 
than that of invading a thoroughly hostile country, where 
there are no great centres of national life and wealth, to 
occupy which is to win everything. The French are finding 
this out in Mexico, as the Russians are finding it out in Poland, 
and as we found it out in India, where the Sikh wars might 
have continued to this day had not our adversaries good- 
naturedly come down to fight pitched battles in the plains, 
instead of keeping in the hills, where they were a match for 
us. And a guerilla warfare like that in Poland spreads 
by the mere impuise of its own success. Where the swamps 
and the forests extend for thousands of miles, it is as 
easy for one region to revolt as for another, and the tidings 
of a successful encounter rapidly suggest the idea that the 
example may be safely imitated. The area over which the 
insurrection now extends is alone enough to bewilder the 
Imperial Government. Day after day, the telegraph tells us 
that two more places or provinces—with names that are not 
only unknown to us, but which we can scarcely conceive 
even the inhabitants being able to pronounce—have risen in 
revolt. We look on the map and find that the new insurgent 
district is as big as the British Isles. Small detachments 
sent at random into forests can scareely put down very speedily 
an insurrection like this. 

The Poles have also gained two new sources of strength, 
which make it still more difficult to say when and how the 
-Tevolution will end. They have established something 
like a regular Government ; and they have enlisted on their 
side the strength of religious partizanship. The assump- 
tion by General Lanerewicz of the authority of a Dictator 
appears to have received the ratification of general approval ; 
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and he and the other leaders of the movement have 
taken very decided steps to impart to it a purely national 
and local character. They have declined the services of 
General Mrerostawski, who, although an unsuccessful 
commander, is supposed by his admirers to be one of the 
ablest theoretical generals in Europe, on the ground that they 
do not wish their cause to be mixed up in popular opinion 
with that of the Polish exiles who have imbibed the strong 
republican and even socialist opinions current in the more 
desperate circles of Continental capitals. They have also 
had the good sense to refuse, with proper expressions of 
gratitude, the offer made them by GaripaLpr to give them 
the support of his name and sword. ‘They very properly 
think that a hero who is equally ready to fight in every 
part of the world where any one tells him freedom is at 
stake, cannot continue to carry with him the prestige he 
has won on his native soil; and they see the expediency 
of proving to the world that the Poles are sufficient for 
themselves. The whole of the nation seems now to be 
moving in the same direction. The families of the no- 
bility are sending their sons and even their daughters to 
the camp; and the nobles have, in some districts, consented 
to a redistribution of landed tenures which will make mili- 
tary success a great pecuniary prize to the peasants. The 
war has also roused into activity religious passions that have 
long Jain dormant. It was one of the fanciful caprices of the 
tyranny of the Emperor Nicnonas to order thousands of 
persons on the borders of Poland and Russia Proper to join 
the Greek Church, and to compel a powerful sect, that had long 
hovered between the claims of the Churches of Rome and 
Byzantium, to renounce all communion and intercourse with 
the Pore. This mantle of compulsory Greek orthodoxy has 
long been worn with silent discontent, and now the time has 
come when its wearers are beginning to dare to throw it off. 
They become at once Catholics and insurgents, and fight for a 
cause which has even a stronger hold over a semi-barbarous 
population than the ties of nationality. Mr. Kinciake, in his 
History, warns his readers that they must not judge of the 
enthusiasm and power which religion imparts to warriors by the 
languid indifference of the West. Catholicism is to a Pole what 
the Orthodox Church and the blessing of St. Seraivs are to the 
Russian, or the prospect of houris and a cool green Paradise 
were to the followers of the Mahometan Caliphs. It is the 
embodiment of ali those aspirations and hopes which make 
him feel better and higher than the beasts of the forest among 
which he lies down. It is the link by which he is bound to 
his forefathers — the title by which he expects one day to 
rejoin the dear ones from whom death or exile, inflicted by the 
oppressor, has separated him. The half-savage Pole who 
joins General Lanarewicz literally thinks he is making the 
best of both worlds, and this combination of inducements is the 
most powerful spring of human action. 

The voice of public opinion in behalf of Poland has again 
been loudly raised during the past week in France and 
England. Prince Naro.eon has played his accustomed part, 
and has given voice to the generous imprudences of which the 
Emperor likes to have the credit, and which there is every 
reason to believe have a real abiding place in some corner of 
his mind. As usual, the Government orator has been 
ordered to make things safe, to unsay all that the Prince 
has said, and to leave the general impression that. very 
likely the Prince is right after all. The French Senate 
is a body composed of men as little desirous of war in the 
abstract as any in Europe. But the French Senate feels 
too sensibly the pressure of the enthusiasm of France 
to be wholly dumb and purely submissive when the 
fate of Poland is the topic of discussion. ‘The meeti 
at the Guildhall appears to have been as successful as such a 
meeting could be. It was attended by politicians and men of 
influence and station, and soared far above the kind of 
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gatherings for which Mr. Sewarp is so grateful, and at which 
all England is discovered to be enamoured of the Federal 
cause. It also expressed strongly what the English nation 
feels strongly, and its leaders perfectly good grounds for 
asserting their expectation of its leading to a practical issue. 
It is quite untrue that we can do nothing unless we are 
prepared to go to war. If Russia could easily put down the 
insurrection, and if Russia were of one mind, sending diplomatic 
remonstrances against tyranny would be like whistling against 
the wind. But if the Poles make anything like a suc- 
cessful stand, it will be a great support to them, and a 
great discouragement to the Russians, that England and 
France pronounce the cause of Poland good, and the cause of 
Russia execrably bad. In Russia itself, too, there is apparently 
a diversity of opinion. It seems that the officers cannot 
rely on their troops, and the troops cannot rely on their 
officers. The strength of Russia no longer moves, as under 
the Emperor Nicnoxas, like a vast machine, impelled hither 
and thither at the will of a single man. Western thought has 
penetrated Russia, and Western thought teaches the Rus- 
sians whom it influences to quail before the moral rebuke of 
England and France. Nor is the public opinion of the West 
without practical effect. Although the assistance given by 
Prussia to the Russians has been disgraceful to the Kine, and 
in many instances fatal to the Poles, we may be sure that it 
would have been ten times as ample and efficacious if it had 
remained unnoticed and unchallenged by the West. Austria, 
too, though determined not to go to war with Russia, is 
anxious to stand well with Western Europe, and gives the 
Poles the valuable aid of political inaction. Whatever arms 
the insurgents get from abroad, they get through Galicia; and 
the Austrian Government acts a friendly part by directing its 
police to look the other way when aid of all kinds to Poland 
is crossing the border. Austria could scarcely purchase 
the goodwill of England more cheaply than by this kind con- 
nivance, and we cannot doubt that the more it is assured that 
England desires and approves of this slight assistance to 
Poland, the more it will be inclined to render it. That Eng- 
land can sometimes give very acceptable support to a nation 
in difficulties, without actually going to war in its behalf, is a 
fact which has been brought home by bitter experience to some 
of the present friends of Poland. Mr. Pore Hennessy attended 
at the Guildhall meeting, and his Italian reminiscences make 
him as good a judge as any one of the value which the popular 
sympathy of England has sometimes for a struggling people. 


THE DEBATE ON GREECE. 


by his speech on the Greek question, Lord Patmerston 
was wanting in his usual felicity and prudence. The 
charges against the Government admitted of answers which 
would have been regarded by friends as satisfactory, while even 
opponents must have allowed that they were plausible; but 
the House of Commons was justly offended by an appeal to Lord 
Russe.u’s character, and by an irrelevant boast of his general 
success and popularity. Even if it were true that habitual 
sagacity is incompatible with special errors, a judicious 
statesman never trades on the reserved capital of his character 
until he has exhausted all the resources of argument. Since 
the publication of the Greek correspondence Parliament is 
as well able as Lord Patmerston himself to appreciate the 
merit of the policy which was the immediate subject of 
discussion; and if the interest or credit of England has been 
sacrificed or compromised in the transactions with Greece, it 
can be no apology for a mistake that the Foreign Minister is 
infallible. It may be added, that Lord Russex’s warmest 
admirers would dwell on his positive qualitie$ and virtues 
more confidently than on his peculiar exemption from 
rashness and from oversight. During his tenure of the 
Foreign Office, he has represented, with approximate ac- 
curacy, the generous sympathies of a community which is 
also disposed to approve his occasional protests against the 
supposed encroachments of ambitious Powers. In considera- 
tion of his hearty sympathy for Italy, of his persistent main- 
tenance of neutrality with America, and of his general goodwill 
to all rightful causes, Englishmen are for the most part 
content to pass over with lenient censure, or with a feeling of 
amusement, the unnecessary diplomatic compositions which 
have so often irritated foreign Governments. The celebrated 
flourish about English interests in the Adriatic has been the 
more willingly condoned because it has never received an 
intelligible explanation. When it became necessary to assist 
the Greeks in the establishment of a new dynasty, and at the 
same time to refuse the candidate of their unanimous choice, 
it is certainly not to be assumed, on Lord Patmerston’s bare 


assertion, that his colleague and former rival used, on all occa- 
sions, the fittest terms to express the wisest decision. If it had 
been merely asserted that Lord Russet sincerely desired to 
benefit Greece, without any sacrifice of English interests, the 
House of Commons would not have been unwilling to let the 
compliment pass. 

Lord Patwerston was still more unfair and unwise in his 
attacks on the opponents of his recent policy. It may 
sometimes be almost impossible to avoid the imputation of 
motives, but there was no pretext for the assertion that Mr. 
Battie Cocurane or his supporters regretted the popularity 
which the English nation and dynasty have unexpectedly 
acquired in Greece. The Minister who has for more than 
thirty years had the greatest influence in the conduct of 
foreign affairs may reasonably take credit for the general 
success of a system which has not always been calculated to 
conciliate the affections of the Greeks. When the Govern- 
ment was accused of having mismanaged recent negotiations, 
it was idle to reply that disapproval implied a want of 
patriotic complacency ; for it was the very gist of the accusation 
that the overtures of Greece had been met by negligence or 
by ungenerous caprice. ‘The House of Commons properly dis- 
countenances all attempts by a Minister to browbeat or 
intimidate opponents, and the Greek correspondence, what- 
ever might be its character, was undoubtedly a fit subject 
of Parliamentary discussion. More than five years ago, 
Lord Patmerston was driven from power almost solely in 
resentment of his careless and contemptuous bearing, within 
a few months of a general election which had given him 
the largest majority that any recent Minister has com- 
manded ; and the readiness with which he profited by the lesson 
on his return to power, formed one of the most wonderful 
proofs of the freshness and pliancy of his intellect. Since 
1859, he has enjoyed extraordinary popularity in and out of 
the House, and it is surprising that in the Greek debate he 
should have forgotten the tact which has conciliated adver- 
saries as well as partisans, The balance of parties might soon 
be inclined against the Government if the half-obliterated 
distinctions of political opinion were revived and deepened b 
personal irritations. On many questions the feeling which is 
entertained towards the Minister unconsciously biasses the 
most honest judgments. It was not prudent to give just cause 
of complaint to two or three members of the Opposition, and 
at the same time to offend an equal number of Ministerial 
supporters who had thought fit to express an opinion on Greek 
affairs. 


Lord Patmerston’s indiscretion would have been more 
easily explained if the debate itself had seriously endangered 
either the Government or its policy. There is not likely to 
be a Ministerial crisis in England because Greece may possibly 
have incurred an unavoidable disappointment. It was not 
pretended that Lord Patmerston and Lord Russett have 
thrown any impediment in the way of a prudent choice, 
although the Foreien Secretary and his agent are said once 
or twice to have raised hopes which have not been subse- 
quently realized. As all parties are agreed that the Greek 
Crown could not have been accepted for Prince ALrrep, there 
is really no substantial difference of opinion as to the conduct 
of the Government. Tne Greek leaders caused the popula- 
tion to vote for the Prince after full notice that the election 
would be useless; and even if they were at one time some- 
what encouraged by Mr. Scarwett’s silence, they have 
lost nothing by the popular demonstration. The goodwill 
which is generally entertained to the Greek cause in 
England originates almost entirely in the compliment which 
was paid to the Prince and to the institutions which 
his name represents. If the offer had been accepted, the 
Greeks would have secured the double advantage of a 
promising ruler and of popularity in England. Under present 
circumstances, they have accomplished one of their objects 
without cost or sacrifice ; for, as the throne is still vacant, it is 
evident that the nomination of Prince ALrrep was not the 
cause which prevented a more practicable election. The 
English Government has since done its utmost to supply the 
vacancy, by proposing in succession two princes of the able 
and popular family of Copure. The King Consort of Por- 
TuGAL and the reigning Duke of Saxr-Cozura have thought 
it expedient, on different grounds, to decline the offer ; but it 
is well known that all the influence of the English Govern- 
ment was employed to procure their acceptance. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON announces the possibility that an eligible King may 
still be discovered, and none of his critics have pointed out 
any attainable candidate who has been passed over. France 
and Russia naturally exult in the failure of England 
to justify the provoking confidence of Greece in one 
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only of the Protecting Powers, and the barren carica- 
turists of Paris have for some time occupied themselves 
with the abortive attempts of Greece to obtain a King; but 
the failure, though annoying, is not the result of any English 
intrigue. 

The real sufferers from Lord Russrt1’s precipitancy on one 
or two occasions are the speculators in Greek Bonds. Con- 
siderable sums of money changed hands on the Stock Exchange 
when the acceptance of the Duke of Conure was prematurely 
announced at Athens. As Lord Pataerston passed over the 
apparent indiscretion without comment, it may be assumed 
that, in the opinion of the Government, the fault rests with the 
Duke himself; though, if there were any use in discussing the 
question, it would probably be found that there was misappre- 
hension on both sides. The Greeks might have obviated the evil 
consequences of the error by taking some definite steps towards 
the recognition of their debt, and their creditors may be 
disposed to think that the hesitation of the Duke of Cosura 
is not the only cause of continued repudiation. The 
instructions which were forwarded to Mr. ScarLert seem 
to have caused misapprehension, but Lord RussrLi was at 
the time endeavouring to force from Russia a repudiation of 
the candidature of the Duke of Leucntennerc. It was impos- 
sible to put a pressure on Prince Gortscuakorr, and, at the 
same time publicly to declare that Prince ALrrep would, under 
all circumstances, refuse the crown. It would probably have 
been equally safe, as it would have been more dignified, to in- 
sist simply that the Duke of LeucnTennere was excluded as a 
member of the Imperial House; for, as the result has shown 
that a Russian prince had not the smallest chance of success, 
the discussion whether an adopted prince belonged to the 
Emperor's family had no practical bearing. It was unneces- 
sary for Lord Patwerston to maintain that Lord Russe. is in- 
capable of error, when it was sufficient to show that the Greeks 
have no ground of complaint. The offer to cede the Ionian 
Islands was also unnecessarily hasty, but it is evident that a 
majority in the House of Commons is disposed to sanction 
the surrender, whenever the conditions proposed by Lord 
RUSSELL are satisfied by the kingdom of Greece. 


THE ORLEANISTS AND THE EMPEROR. 


A’ length the moment is come when, in the judgment of 

many Frenchmen of high reputation, and who have 
played a great part in the history of their country, it is lawful 
and expedient for those who have hitherto stood aloof from the 
Empire to accept the facts they cannot alter, and to return to 
practical life. The most conspicuous issue of this decision is 
the proposed candidature of M. Tuers for the representation 
of Valenciennes. He and many of his friends are reluctant 
that they should for ever be excluded from serving France 
because they cannot approve of the Imperial system which 
is now triumphant there. This seems to us the view of prac- 
tical wisdom; and we admire the consciences which are 
robust enough to sweep away the casuistical difficulties that 
beset their course of action, however much we may respect the 
scrupulous delicacy of those who think they cannot accept 
the Empire without a stain on their honour, and that they 
cannot swear fidelity to the Imperial Government without 
perjury. It is this oath that is the great obstacle; and men 
who have long taunted the Emperor with his violation of 
the oaths he had taken, and who have held up to execra- 
tion his deceitfulness: and lip-service, may naturally shrink 
from an act which has so strong a resemblance to his 
crimes as that of swearing to be faithful to him while their 
hatred of him is undiminished. The arguments, however, 
which M. Tuiers has adduced to justify his readiness to 
fake the oath appear to us very strong. It is not 
the Emperor from whom the friends of French liberty 
recoil, but it is the Imperial system. There would be no 
reason for standing aloof from his Government if he were 
merely a bad Constitutional King who happened to be pre- 
ferred by the nation to a better one. M. Turers and his 
friends swore, without scruple and without blame, fidelity to the 
Republic, because the Republic was an existing fact, and 
because, although it was not the form of government they 
would have chosen, yet it was a form of government under 
which liberty was possible. The Empire was for many 
years an avowed and uncontrolled despotism, and the 
Orleanists could not bring themselves to swear that they 
would do nothing to oppose it. But the Emrrror has now 
given his Government a new character. He has made it in 
some degree a Constitutional Government. Men are allowed 
to speak what they like in the Chambers, and all France is 
told through the press what they said. This may be a 


long way off a really free system of government. The 
Emperor, secure of the army, of the ntry, and perhaps 
of the priests, may regard this very essai liberty of speech 
and remonstrance as an exceedingly slight deduction from his 
absolute power. But it is difficult to say that the present 
Government of France is one under which some approach to 
liberty is not possible, and under which an honest and bold 
man cannot work so that France may gradually become more 
free. 


It is true that this return of the Orleanists to political life 
is a sort of condonation of the Emperor, and many persons, 
both here and in France, think that he is too great a 
criminal for good men ever to pardon. In one sense, 
there ought to be no condonation for men who have done the 
things he has done. History ought never to gloss over the 
iniquity of such crimes as the coup d'état, or over the sad 
series of crimes—many of them, perhaps, originally uupre- 
meditated—to which an act of violence and treachery like the 
coup d'état gives birth, when all its consequences begin to press 
on the actors. We should soon lose all our sense of justice, 
and of right and wrong in history, if we allowed ourselves to 
speak with indifference of crimes because the criminals 
happen to be successful. But, in practical life, we must to a 
certain extent accept what happens. The mere fact that the 
Ewreror has reigned for eleven years, that no resistance could 
be made to his Government with a chance of success, and 
that not only France, but Europe, would regard as a 
serious calamity any violent change in the occupa- 
tion of the throne, does carry with it a condonation of the 
Emperor which no one but fanatics or pedants would despise. 
The present position of the Emperor is such that M. Taers may 
be considered equally justified in remembering or forgetting 
that it was by the orders of this man that he and all the 
flower of statesmanship and high renown in France were 
seized on in the dead of a December night, and hurried off to 
prison like criminals. M. Tuiers has now chosen to forget 
this. He prefers the service of his country to the remem- 
brance of his wrongs. And no one can doubt that his 
country has much to gain by this decision. If political 
liberty is good for France, it must give political liberty 
a great impulse that it should be publicly supported by 
men whose ancient reputation will ensure them, on every 
occasion, an attentive audience and admiring readers. Not 
only will the scanty numbers of the Opposition be increased, 
not only will it now take something larger than a cab to hold 
them, but the Opposition will gain a new character and 
footing. At present they stand so much aloof from the rest 
of the Chamber and from the current of French thought—they 
frighten so many people, and are thought to belong to such a 
dangerous party—that their speeches, however powerful and 
animated, do little more than enliven the debates. It will be 
very different when the orators and partisans of the Govern- 
ment are brought face to face with practised and moderate 
debaters, whom no one can suspect of revolutionary ideas, and 
who will ask for nothing more than that the Government 
should steer a little more closely and quickly to the shore of 
constitutional freedom than it is inclined to go. 

The Emperor was probably sincere when, at the time of 
granting the new constitutional privileges of France, he ex- 
pressed a wish that the chiefs of the old monarchical parties 
should meet the advance he made, and should no longer refuse 
to take a part in public affairs. It isa great thing for him 
to have this testimony to the strength of his power; and it is 
still more that he ot his family should cease to be considered 
as the eternal enemies of liberty in France. He has on man 
occasions given significant hints that at the bottom of his 
thoughts lies a conviction that France cannot for ever be kept 
in subjection to a despotism. The time will come when 
she will be wearied and ashamed of submission. He 
foresees this, and wishes to prepare for it. The difficulties 
that stand in the way of his crowning the Imperial 
edifice with liberty are enormous. There is the character 
and history of the man himself; there is the pressure of that 
apparatus of Imperialism which he has taken so much pains to 
construct; there is the knot of timid and arrogant schemers 
through whom he is obliged to act. But still, it is only 
giving him credit for a small share of political wisdom to believe 
him to be alive to the danger of letting it be taken as a 
political axiom that the reign of himself or his son must 
necessarily be fatal to the hopes of freedom which France 
may entertain. Nothing could tend more powerfully to 
remove or prevent this impression than that the states- 
men who won their fame in the great days of 
Parliamentary liberty should be content to serve under 
him; and the Emperor may reasonably think that the political 
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reappearance of M. Tuters is a service to the House of the 
Bonapartes scarcely less than the distortion of historical facts 
through twenty brilliant volumes in honour of the First 
Napoteon. But the little people of the Imperial party are 
ruffled and fluttered by the threatened coming into their 
company of so much bigger a bird than they are. It appears 
a less enviable position than it did to be a Minister without 
Portfolio, when the Imperial mouthpiece has to stand the 
attacks of skilled and cunning debaters like M. Turers. 
Accordingly, the minor luminaries of the Government press 


are urging all kinds of objections to M. Tuters. They tell 
him that he cannot possibly be honest. They say that 
they are in possession of the true interpretation of the 
oath, and that M. Tuiers must take it according to what 
they hold it to mean. They have got an elector of 
Valenciennes to ask him for very minute particulars of his 
political views, in order that they may convict him of medi- 
tated perjury out of his own mouth. M. Turrrs is too old a 
bird to be caught in this way. He very sensibly and properly 
declines to enter into any details; and observes that a man 
who has been Prime Minister of his Sovereign, and has been 
speaking and writing on public affairs for the greater part of a 
long life, need not explain his political views or describe the 
sense in which he takes any political oath by which his con- 
science permits him to pledge himself. Foiled in this attempt 
to entangle him, the Imperialist coterie has announced its | 
intention of opposing his election by every means in its 
power. It is for Valenciennes and for France to choose 
between them and M. Tuters. 

It has been said that, by this return to political life, the 
Orleanists have ceased to exist. They no longer belong to a 
party which can be supposed to set all its hopes on the 
restoration of the House of OrLeans. ‘They are now mercly 
liberal Imperialists. In some sense this is true. They do 
not allow the faint and remote chance of serving a House to 
which they are attached to interfere with the fulfilment 
of what they conceive to be their practical duties. But 
by no men, we believe, would they be so warmly encouraged 
and supported in this course as by the chief members of 
the late Royal Family of France. The Orteans Princes have 
taken every possible opportunity of directing the attention 
of their followers solely to the good of France, and of dis- 
countenancing any intrigues for the exclusive benefit of the 
Orveans dynasty. Since Princes were first exiled in Europe, 
none probably have ever shown less disposition to enliven the 
tedium of banishment by political conspiracies. They have 
no funey for sudden landings, or coups d’état, or little sham 
Courts; and if a change of dynasty could be brought about 
by the sacrifice of only a hundred French lives, there are 
none of them, we feel sure, who would wish that the head 
of their House should reign at what would seem to 
an Imperialist so ludicrously trivial a cost. If they are 
ever called on to leave a private station, they will take with 
them many of the excellences that fit men to govern; but 
while they remain in exile, they will entirely alter their 
character and history if they ever show that they wish their 
friends to think of the cause of the House of OrLeans when 
they might think of the good of France. 


LORD LLANOVER AND MR. HERBERT. 


Nan great controversy between Lord Luayover and Mr. 

Hersert of Clytha approaches its termination. ‘The 
martyr of Monmouthshire has established, in defiance of his 
persecutor, the right whieh Englishmen are commonly sup- 
posed to enjoy, of pleasing themselves in all things which are 
not forbidden by the law of the land. The Senator charged 
with the administration of the Department of Monmouth has 
been disappointed in his hope of referring the dispute to that 
august body to which he announces that he is, as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, exclusively responsible. The House of Lords, though 
probably sensible of the honour which it derives from the 
presence of one of its most recent members, is not disposed 
to concern itself with his little county squabbles. Although 
titled families have indulged more freely than commoners in 
ornamental changes of name, the Peers in general may pro- 
bably object to the discovery that every upstart has the 
power of calling himself Strantey or Howarp; and unless Lord 
Liaxover himself originates the discussion, he may perhaps 
never find an opportunity of apologizing for his vexatious misuse 
of loca) authority. Nevertheless, Mr. Roznvck judged rightly in 
calling on the House of Commons to declare that, in great matters 
or small, executive functionaries have nothing to do with the 
law but to obey it. The office of Lord-Licutenant is in itself 


sufficiently invidious, and it is intolerable that the dispenser 


of county patronage should claim to im arbitrary con- 
ditions the appointment to those which are 
customarily and usefully occupied by gentlemen. 
Another petty magnate might refuse to allow the wearers of 
beards admission into the county militia or magistracy. 
Nothing is more odious to Englishmen than interference with 
their private affairs under colour of official authority. The 
only excuse for Lord Lrianover’s absurd proceeding is the 
natural reaction which must ensue on the recovery of per- 
sonal independence after several years of obedience to the 
dictation of a Marylebone Vestry. Mr. Dickens’s misanthrope 
retired to a turnpike gate, that he might avenge himself on 
mankind by taking the tolls. Lord Luanover retaliates on 
the race to which his former constituents belonged by making 
himself disagreeable to the quiet denizens of Monmouthshire. 


The law, or absence of law, affecting surnames was correctly 
laid down by Mr. Rogesuck, and it was not afterwards dis- 
puted. Colonel Ciirrorp, on behalf of his friend, was obliged 
to confine himself to the conventional fallacy, that Lord 
Lianover was incapable of acting except from the most 
elevated motives. It might have been replied that, when 
inconsiderable persons commit a wrongful act, the preliminary 
operations of their minds are not an interesting subject of 
inquiry. Lord-Lieutenants are supposed to know the law, 
as far as it concerns their limited functions; and if they use 
their power oppressively, the goodness of their intentions 
constitutes but a frivolous defence. Sir Grorce Grey 
added the questionable proposition that, even if Mr. 
Hersert had been ill-treated, Lord Liaxover was not 
necessarily to blame. It is difficult to deal with the paradox 
that misconduct may be innocent in a public functionary, and 
it may be assumed that Sir G, Grey himself merely intended 
to imply that Lord Luianover’s error was comparatively 
venial. It is certainly not probable that the Crown will be 
asked by address to dismiss the Lord-Lieutenant of Monmouth- 
shire, merely because he talked a certain amount of nonsense, 
and inflicted a temporary annoyance on a respectable private 
gentleman. Sir G. Grey’s opinion, which is more important 
than Lord Lianover’s conduct, has the defect of being wholly 
unintelligible. He seems still to adhere to his strange 
theory, that surnames can only be assumed for the first time 
after they have become familiar by long usage. The objec- 
tion to changes of name which is founded on possible doubts 
as to identity is altogether irrelevant. Although any intel- 
ligible designation is sufficient for legal purposes, it is con- 
ceivable that a change of name, by creating an uncertainty, 
might invalidate a bequest; but if any person thinks fit to 
risk so remote an inconvenience, it is not the business of the 
general or local Government to protect him by precautionary 
restraint against the contingent results of his own temerity. 

It is fully time to terminate the imaginary despotism of the 
Home Office, if Sir G. Grey correctly represents its mode 
of proceeding. It seems that, when Mr. Jones of Llanarth first 
applied for a license to change his name, application was made 
to the noble families which bear the name of Hersert ; and, as 
they offered no objection, the claim was allowed, in deference 
—as one of the officers of the College perhaps erroneously 
stated—to the interest of Lord Liaxover. If the families 
of Powts, of Prmproxe, and of Carnarvon had been 
illiberally disposed to the House of Llanarth, it seems 
that they would have been allowed a negative voice in the 
official decision; yet Mr, Jones would have had the same 
pedigree, the same pretensions to the name of Herpert, and 
even the same influential connexion. Sir G. Grey appears to 
have been oddly unconscious of the impropriety of the course 
which he attributes to the department. Although he asserts 
that frivolous reasons for change of name have not been 
accepted as suflicient, every person is familiar with instances 
of new names which have been adopted simply because the 
were considered euphonious or aristocratic. Lord Luanover’s 
colleague in promotion to the Upper House has discarded for 
his descendants the not uncommon surname of Situ, which 
he still combines with his title. The more ancient houses of 
Westry and Seruour changed their names without Royal 
license — in one case, from a dislike to Methodistical associa- 
tions, and in the other from simple bad taste. 

The Soriciror-GeneraL, agreeing with Mr. Rorsuck that 
a surname was virtually equivalent to a nickname, remarked, 
less appositely than truly, that although a man has a right to 
assume a name, he cannot force his neighbour to use it. If 
the argument was intended to apply to the grievance under 
discussion, Mr. Hersert might have asked, in a new sense, 
the ancient question, “ Who is my neighbour?” A cynic 
would have answered that a neighbour is a person who has the 
opportunity of committing unneighbourly acts. Inasmuch as 
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the two estates are in the same county, and even in the same 
district, the owner of Llanover is a neighbour of the owner 
of Clytha, and he may treat him as rudely as he thinks 
fit. No man can compel his neighbour to return his salutation, 
or to abstain from disagreeable subjects of conversation. If 
he meets with discourtesy, he relieves himself from further 
vexation by discontinuing the acquaintance. In modern 
England, custom would not sanction the officious message 
which TovcusTone sent to a certain courtier, that the cut of 
his beard did not please him. The courtier bluntly replied, 
that he cut his beard to please himself; and if the objection 
had applied to his name, he would probably have returned a 
similar answer. A Lord-Lieutenant is scarcely, in the same 
sense, neighbour to a candidate for a commission in the 
Militia. If he officially objects to a name, it is useless to reply 
that there was no thought of pleasing him when the name was 
taken, for he has absolute power to give or to withhold the coveted 
promotion. It is needless to say that those who exercise the 
prerogative of the Crown are, above all things, bound to avoid 
undue favour or prejudice. The Soxicrror-GeneraL would 
scarcely maintain that the right to change a name depends on 
Lord Lianover’s taste or fancy. In private life, it is easy 
enough to deal with the ill-bred perversity which refuses the 
ordinary courtesies of society, but against official ill-nature the 
protection of Parliament may be properly invoked. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Monmouthshire has probably at 
last discontinued his crusade against the unlicensed assumption 
of the name of Hersert. It appears that the new designation 
appeared in a Commission of Sewers for the county, issued 
under the Great Seal, and the Lorp Cuance.tor decided that 
the Crown was bound by its own act, and that the disputed 
name was therefore finally legalized. It is, perhaps, not in 
the nature of English controversies to be settled on their 
merits. The Lorp Cuance.tor, in the midst of more im- 
portant business, had inadvertently countenanced Lord Lian- 
over’s blunder, and it was scarcely worth his while to correct 
the mistake, although he has contrived to repair the injury 
which it involved. The irritation which has been caused by 
the proceeding was legitimately directed against the supposed 
author of the articles in the Monmouthshire papers, and 
against the undoubted promoter of the unnecessary disturb- 
ance. The whole transaction assumed a ludicrous air when 
it was remembered that the stickler for an imaginary pre- 
rogative had humbly attended for many years the weekly 
sittings of the Marylebone Vestry. The gratuitous absurdity 
of appealing to the House of Lords in a matter wholly within 
the competence of the Crown completes Lord Lianover’s 
claim to what may perhaps be thought an excessive share of 
public attention. 


AMERICA. 


HE reaction which has taken place in the Northern 
States against the movement in favour of peace is 
perfectly intelligible, and it will not necessrily be permanent. 
The Democratic leaders, perhaps, showed their hand too soon, 
while their adversaries still administered the Government 
and controlled the Congress; and the Republicans naturally 
made the incipient agitation for peace an excuse for reviving 
the sluggish pugnacity of the people. The Acts relating to 
the Militia and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus are the 
answer of the ruling party to Mr. VaLLaNnpIGHAM's speeches, and 
to the resolutions of the Legislatures of three or four discon- 
tented States. The Democrats have not felt themselves 
strong enough to commence an open opposition to the war; 
and perhaps many of their number may still cling to the 
vain hope of reclaiming the seceding States. The Confede- 
rates have disappointed their Northern well-wishers by 
positively refusing to discuss any terms of reunion. The 
Democrats had, with more or less sincerity, constantly asserted 
that the mutual animosity of the belligerent sections had been 
provoked and embittered by the reckless policy of the domi- 
nant faction. They showed that the Federal Government 
had repeatedly violated the Constitution, and that, by en- 
couraging servile war, it had to the utmost of its power made 
reconciliation impossible. Their error consisted in the 
inference that an opposite policy would have produced a 
contrary effect. There is every reason to believe that, both 
in fact and in the intention of its authors, the Secession, 
when once accomplished, was irrevocable. The disruption 
had been postponed by the long-continued supremacy of the 
South in the councils of the Union; but the Democrats, even 
if they recovered power, could offvr their former allies no 
guarantee against another reverse of fortune. A defeat in 
another Presidential election would, even if the South had con- 


sented once more to send senators and representatives to Wash- 
ington, recommence all the proceedings of 1860. In the mean 
time, the weaker party would probably be preparing for a 
renewal of the war, and the North would grudge every dollar 
which was spent for Southern purposes, and every musket 
which was sent to the arsenals of Virginia or South Carolina. 
The passions which have been aroused during the war form a 
still more insuperable impediment to reunion. There is an 
old and wise saying, that it is impossible to step twice into the 
same current, and when the stream has accelerated itself into 
the torrent of war, the change of identity is still more 
obviously rapid and irrevocable. It is perfectly natural that 
the Southern population should be hopelessly alienated from 
the Union; but, at the same time, the Democrats may be 
excused for not readily undertaking the severance of all their 
former political ties with the South. Burke, and the 
followers of Lord Cuatuam, were bitterly disappointed when 
they found that their former friends and clients in America 
included the Whigs as well as the supporters of Government 
in their common hostility to England. amere 


The Democratic resistance to the Government, though it 
has for the moment been checked or baffled, will certainly 
not be abandoned. After the experience of the last few 
months, the opponents of the war will, in future, rely upon 
sounder arguments. The Government may, in speeches and 
newspaper articles, be attacked for want of vigour in carrying 
on the war; but its real fault is, not that it has failed in 
any method of annoying the enemy, but that it has ex- 
pended the national resources on a hopeless enterprise. The 
Republicans have tried fair means and foul—regular war 
and servile insurrection—and after two years they have 
brought the country to the verge of financial and military 
ruin. There is no weapon left on the shelf for their successors 
to take down. The only possible remedy for the evils of war 
is the discontinuance of the struggle, and, as a preliminary 
condition, the recognition of Southern independence is 
unavoidable. It is useless to speculate on the motives and 
impulses of parties, except in cases where their course is deter- 
mined for them by circumstances which are unconnected 
with their passion or caprice. Unless the Democrats are 
content to accept the whole Republican policy, they will 
gradually drop the affectation of competing with their adver- 
saries in warlike zeal. Their hope of influencing public 
opinion will virtually depend on the accumulation of difficulty 
and disaster, which is likely to continue and to increase. if 
Charleston and Vicksburg had fallen two months ago, the 
sanguine expectations of the war party would have been 
adopted by the entire population of the North. The 
capture of the Harriet Lane, of the Queen of the West, of the 
Indianola, and of several other vessels of war, has created 
little alarm, as the Federalists are still greatly superior to 
their enemies in maritime force ; and even the total defeat which 
General Van Dorn has inflicted on a portion of the Northern 
army in Tennessee, is not so considerable a blow as to deter- 
mine the fortunes of the Western campaign. If, however, either 
Grant or Rosencranz suffers a decisive reverse, the Democrats 
will take advantage of the despondency which repeated failure 
must inevitably produce. The characteristic speech of Mr. 
DootiTTLe in the Federal Senate fairly represents the grounds 
of Republican confidence. The orator proposes, as the alter- 
native of secession, that Louisiana shall once more become a 
region of “swamps and crocodiles;” and he adds that it 
is his “religious belief” that the American Republic 
is the realization of prophecy, and the object for which 
good men in all ages had prayed. To the _ success 
and duration of this earthly image of a better world 
“ Heaven with all its omnipotence is pledged.” Eloquence of 
this kind is not unfamiliar to the pulpits of New England and 
New York, but Mr. Pocram himself scarcely attempted so 
sublime a flight in the Senate of the United States. The 
prophets and saints would perhaps scarcely have been satisfied 
with a millennium of swamps and crocodiles ; but it cannot be 
denied that the reconstruction of the Union is possible to 
Omnipotence. Senator Doo.itTLe is perhaps dimly sensible 
that ordinary applications of force are not likely to accomplish 
the task which he reserves for the display of divine and irre- 
sistible power. 

Mr. Scwwer’s resolutions on foreign mediation or interven- 
tion are practically harmless; and they are expressed in 
comparatively moderate language. The implied menace or 
warning is, of course, addressed to England, which has no 
intention of interfering. Repeated experience has shown that 
French counsels, however unpalatable, will always be received 
with deference and respect. The Northern politicians have a: 
last admitted that the English Government and the intelligent 
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classes —or, in American phrase, the aristocracy — are not 
likely to deviate from the neutrality which has been steadily 
observed. As a New York journalist amiably remarks, “ The 
“ aristocracy, however well disposed for mischief, will be content 
“to limit their demonstrations of enmity to exulting over our 
“ disasters, calumniating the Administration, and predicting 
“the dissolution of the Republic.” It might be added that little 
credit is due to prophecies which follow two years after the 
event. If alleged predictions refer to further ruptures which 
may be deemed possible, the partisans of the North are more 
culpable than dispassionate observers who are content to accept 
actual results. The advocates of the Federal cause explain 
the pertinacity of the struggle by declaring that the final 
separation of the South would destroy the ties by which the 
remaining States are bound to the Union. According to this 
theory, the partnership is dissolved by the withdrawal of a 
single member, and, therefore, it is indispensable to maintain 
at all hazards the integrity of the Union. Doctrines of this 
kind are always liable to be confuted by experience, and 
they have not been generally promulgated by those who re- 
present the prevailing opinion of England. 

Unfortunately, it is not certain that, in abandoning the hope 
of reconquering the South, the Federal Government will 
consent to put an end to the evils of war. It is not im- 
possible that when half the army has disbanded, and the 
remainder has returned to its own territory, the blockade may 
be continued, and perhaps rendered more effective. The 
ingenious speculators of New England have not lost sight 
of the temptation which Lancashire distress may offer 
to skilful workmen in search of new fields of em- 
ployment. It would be a master-stroke to shut out the 
cotton of the South from European markets, and at the 
same time to organize a contraband import trade which 
might supply the mills of Massachusetts. General BuTer 
lately proposed to attain the same object by a large export 
duty on cotton, but his scheme involved the assumption that 
the Gulf States might once more be brought under the domi- 
nation of the Federal Government. The more astute con- 
trivance of combining a chronic war with a rigid system 
of protection is equally unlikely to succeed; but, in the 
meantime, it may occasion considerable inconvenience. 
If the blockade survives the ordinary operations of war, 
it may possibly give rise to the foreign collision which 
has thus far been successfully avoided. The rules of 
international law might give way under the strain of 
an attempt permanently to exclude a vast region from all 
foreign commerce, after the independence of its population had 
been practically acknowledged. Blockades are properly ac- 
cessories to more active methods of warfare, and not substan- 
tive operations. The North, however, is at present entitled 
to all the consideration which belongs to vigorous and ener- 
getic belligerents. The great armies which are quartered on 
the Confederate soil, though they have seldom achieved a 
victory, undoubtedly prove the vindictive determination and 
the vast resources of the invaders. 


ULTRAMONTANE PATRIOTISM. 


bans pe the 10th of March, was a great day for Ireland, 
and will be marked with a white stone in the annals of 
an oppressed nationality. Over the larger part of the island, 
indeed, the day was kept very much as on this side of the 
water, and presented few incidents on which a Celtic patriot 
mind could rest with pride or satisfaction. The vast majority of 
our Irish fellow-subjects, of all classes, creeds, and parties, 
saw nothing disgraceful in loyal rejoicings over the happy 
marriage of the Hem Apparent, and were not ashamed to 
testify their allegiance to a Saxon and Protestant throne by 
illuminations, bonfires, processions, feastings, and the other 
approved expressions of popular jubilation. But there were 
brilliant exceptions which more than redeemed the national 
honour. Judging from results, there must have been con- 
siderably more than seven thousand Celts who stoutly refused 
to bend the knee to the Baal of an alien and heretical dynasty, 
and who indignantly shrank from the degradation of 
pretending to wish well to the youthful Prince and 
Princess. Ultramontanism, as represented by Dr. CuLLEN’s 
“ Catholic University,” and by the same distinguished prelate’s 
Morning News, manfully declined to illuminate; and the 
“Brotherhood of St. Patrick,” as represented by the mob of 
some half-dozen towns, great and small, made things as un- 
pleasant as possible to people who did illuminate. In the 
capital, to be sure, patriotism came to grief. A muster-roll 
of more than a hundred and fifty prisoners at the head police 
court on Wednesday morning, though furnishing creditable 
evidence of the activity and zeal of the national party, also at- 


tested the superior strength of the authorities. Elsewhere, the 
Brotherhood prospered better. At Ballina, for instance, Dr. 
M‘Hate’s lambs had a rare time of it. The programme of 
the night’s performance laid down some days previously in the 
Connaught Patriot was punctually curried out, and condign 
punishment was inflicted on the heartless wretches who 
“ mocked the abject misery” of a destitute Catholic population 
by festive demonstrations in honour of a Protestant Royal 
wedding. It may be hoped that it is not literally true that. 
“ the town next morning presented a scene of ruin and desola- 
“tion as if it had been wrecked by an invading army;” but 
we are probably safe in accepting the milder statement that 
there was a tremendous shindy, in which every Protestant 
window in the town was smashed, qué Protestant, as well as. 
all illuminated windows of every sect and denomination. 

It was in Cork, however, that the associated patriots achieved 
their most magnificent triumph ; and it was a triumph wholly 
unalloyed by even a partial reverse. The second city in 
Ireland appears to have been for some hours at the absolute 
disposal of these gentlemen, who understood and improved the 
good fortune which had given them such a chief magistrate as. 
Mr. Macuire, M.P. As it is to be presumed that the Mayor 
of Cork would not make too much of occurrences which reflect 
little credit on his civic administration, we suppose we may 
take without abatement his account of the night’s proceedings. 
From this we gather that an organized mob, led by well-dressed 
persons, scoured the town, breaking every illuminated window 
(frames and all), that the two principal hotels were wrecked, 
that the most savage and murderous assaults were committed 
with entire impunity on an unresisting police, and that “no 
“ respectable citizen could go into the streets to look at the 
‘“jjluminations without being knocked down and beaten 
“almost to death.” As only one solitary prisoner was taken 
by the authorities, there was nothing to mar the completeness 
of the popular victory. Altogether, it was a first-rate display 
of national feeling in its sublimest mood. In his capacity of 
magistrate (not to say legislator), Mr. Maguire is bound to 
regret and deplore disturbances which he does not appear to 
have made a single serious effort to suppress. But, as a 
politician and a man, he must naturally feel gratified at even 
an irregular and exaggerated exhibition of patriotic sentiment. 
In fact, we have his own assurance that he considers things to 
have gone off, on the whole, remarkably well. The next day he 
publicly “thanked Gop” that, owing to the policy of non- 
intervention rigorously imposed on the military and constabu- 
lary, ‘there was no stain of blood upon his hands”—which was 
equivalent, under the circumstances, to thanking Gop that he 
had let themob have everything their own way. There is reason 
to think that the patriots reciprocated the kindly feeling with 
which they were evidently regarded by the liberal and enlightened 
Chief Magistrate; for Mr. Maguire, though accidentally 
knocked down in the melée,is stated to have escaped unin- 
jured. We hesitate to believe another account which asserts 
that he was roughly handled. Gratitude is proverbially an 
Irish virtue, and the Ultramontane Mayor of Cork has the 
same claim to consideration at the hands of the Brotherhood 
of St. Patrick which secures to Sir Gzorce Grey perpetual 
immunity from the garotters. It is to be lamented that, a 
week later,-in their too genial celebration of the feast of their 
Patron Saint, the fine fellows carried matters to a length 
which necessitated active military interference. It must have 
been acutely painful to the feelings of the benevolent Mayor 
to witness the bayonet charge which brought the patriotic 
festivities of the Brotherhood to an abrupt conclusion before 
they had quite finished sacking the city. 

More remarkable, if less brilliant and striking in its scenic 
effects, was the grand moral victory won by the alumni of 
Dr. Cutten’s University. The authorities of that institution 
had, it seems, determined to illuminate on the night of the 
Royal marriage, and preparations on a large scale — 
including a splendid transparency of the Keys of St. Peter 
—were made to do honour to the occasion. But. 
the students unanimously resolved against a project which 
appeared to them wholly out of character with the teachings. 
of a school of Ultramontane learning and religion. They 
first tried moral force, and posted up a notice in the Uni- 
versity hall, convening a meeting of their body to denounce 
a proceeding which, as is justly remarked by a friendly 
apologist, ‘‘ so far from symbolizing their political feelings, 
“was an utter violation of them.” As the meeting was 
interdicted, and the obnoxious preparations were still per- 
sisted in, the young gentlemen resorted to physical force, and 
cut the gas-pipes. The pipes were repaired, but were cut a 
second time just at the last moment, and the authorities were 
fairly beaten. The result was, that the “ University of St. 
“ Patrick ”"—to the unbounded satisfaction of the Nation, which 
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records with delight this “ glorious outburst of manly feeling 
“ and patriotic devotion "—was the one public building in all 
Dublin which did not light up on the night of the Royal wed- 
ding. We can readily believe that the fact isa source of genuine 
annoyance to the friends and patrons of the Catholic University, 
especially as it is not apparently conducive to the success of their 
endeavours to obtain a Charter from the Crown; but we 
are not at all sure that they have any reasonable cause for 
surprise or complaint. Inconvenient as it must be to an 
academic body desirous of royal recognition and legal pri- 
vileges to receive so very damaging a comment on the 
practical value of its teachings and discipline, it is not by 
any means clear that the young men have not a good deal to 
say for themselves. Not only is there a fair & priori pre- 
sumption that the unanimous feeling of a body of students 
represents with substantial accuracy the general spirit and 
purport of the lessons which they are daily receiving, but the 
notorious antecedents of this “ University of St. Patrick” 
suggest that the inculcation of loyalty to QuEEN Victoria is, 
to say the least, not a prominent part of the business of the 
institution. Those who recollect the noisy and semi-seditious 
open-air demonstration with which, on a certain Sunday in 
last July, the concern was introduced to public notice, 
will think it exceedingly probable that the duty of 
allegiance to a British and Protestant Sovereign is 
very imperfectly enforced by the academic authorities. 
Perhaps we shall not be far wrong if we assume that the 
students in Dr. CuLien’s University are taught that loyalty 
to the Crown is a duty of moral obligation, much in the 
same way as the Tipperary boys are taught by their priests 
that the assassination of landlordsis sinful. As the University 
of St. Patrick was favoured, on the occasion to which we 
refer, with the ostentatious patronage of the Brotherhood of St. 
Patrick—who marched in procession with the Dublin Trades, 
the Papal Brigade, and the other representatives of the com- 
bined forces of Ultramontanism and Democracy — it seems 
only natural that its political principles should savour of its 
historical origin. Remembering what we remember of that 
day’s display, we feel at liberty to assume that a very large 
proportion of the mob under whose auspices the institution 
was then launched regard with the most moderate interest 
the personal fortunes of the Royal Family of these realms; 
and the recalcitrant students may not unnaturally have 
felt that their University would be false to its origin 
in simulating any extraordinary warmth of emotion about 
an event which merely appealed to the sympathies of 
loyal subjects. On the whole, we must say that we see no 
particular reason why the University of St. Patrick should 
have been expected to go out of its way to celebrate a Royal 
marriage. It must, no doubt, as we have said, be very vexa- 
tious to Dr. CuLten and his coadjutors, just when they are 
hoping to get their Charter, to have the ugly truth brought 
out that they have utterly failed to inculcate on the ingenuous 
youth entrusted to their care even a decent semblance and 
make-believe of loyalty; but there is no help for it. ‘There 
is the fact, and there is no hiding it. The tree is known by 
its fruits, and the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Dr. “ Catholic University” stands self-convicted 
before the world as a seminary of morals and religion which 
(to put it mildly) does not succeed in teaching its pupils 
to be good subjects of the QueEN. It seems more probable 
that the failure may be traced to some radical defect in the 
teaching and discipline of the place than to any special and 
exceptional depravity in those who are subjected to its 
influences. 

It is to be hoped that the scandals which, on the other side 
of St. George’s Channel, have marred and disgraced a great 
national festivity, will not be without their use in the way of 
warning and instruction. Possibly they may lead, in some 
minds, to a wholesome moral reaction. Neither the sour and 
sulky disloyalty of St. Patrick’s University nor the savage 
ferocity of the Cork mob seems calculated to recommend to 
public approbation the ecclesiastical and political demagogues 
whose teachings they too faithfully reproduce. Reasonable 
Roman Catholics will be repelled rather than attracted by 
the Ultramontane bigotry which conspicuously fails to impart 
to its special disciples the elementary virtues of good citizen- 
ship; and decent people of all denominations who have 
anything to lose may perhaps think it expedient to dis- 
countenance a form of patriotism which combines treasonable 
monomania with an uncontrollable antipathy to plate-glass. 
Dr. Cutten and Mr. Macuire may justly deplore occurrences 


which embody, in an exaggerated shape but with substantial 


fidelity, the moral and social results of their own theological 
and political precepts and example. 


MR. DALGLISH AND THE ADMIRALTY, 


Ey times, there used to be dragons which existed 

cman Ben the sole purpose of testing the prowess of 
adventurous knights. One after another, as the stories run, 
left his bones at the entrance of the monster’s cave; but 
sooner or later there was sure to come the destined St. George 
who was to subdue the universal destroyer. The Board of 
Admiralty has from time immemorial been our political 
dragon, devouring our substance, imperilling the safety of the 
State, and triumphing over a series of attacks by opponents of 
the highest chivalry. The impregnability of the Admiralty 
is the grandest illustration in existence of the powers of 
defence ; and those who remember the incessant and energetic 
assaults which have been from time to time delivered against 
it, may be disposed to doubt whether an organization which 
every one agrees in condemning may not survive the last of 
its assailants. But the dragon of the story always falls in the 
end, and we know no reason why Mr. Daterisn should 
not prove the fortunate champion. The notice which 
he has given for an assault on the position occupied 
by the Naval Lords must, if successful, end the days of 
Admiralty mismanagement. It is true that we have had 
Commissions and Committees without number, and without 
result upon the constitution of the Board. It must be owned, 
too, as the most hopeless iy a of the case, that all the 
evidence has pointed to the same result—an entire recon- 
struction of the indomitable Board — and that, nevertheless, 
the curious old anomaly survives, and exhibits all the coolness 
and complacency of a combatant who bears a charmed life. 
Still the Admiralty is not quite invulnerable, and it was never 
hit harder than by the report of Lord Girrorn’s Commission, 
of which, it will be remembered, Mr. DaLGLisH was one 
of the most energetic members. 


It would be idle to discuss the admitted absurdity of the 
Admiralty system. No one denies that a group of sea Lords 
and land Lords, with no defined responsibility — shifting 
with every wind of the political atmosphere, rejected at one 
time for want of the electioneering audacity which is one of 
the conditions of their service, ousted at another because the 
Parliamentary majority has shifted from one side to the 
other of the House, always changing, in fact, just when 
they begin to understand their ill-defined duties — form 
about as bad an administrative body as the ingenuity of 
man could construct. If any. one would only break a 
lance in defence of the system, there would be an end to it at 
once. The country would be some millions a year the richer, 
and the navy would be vastly more efficient. But these are 
not, and never have been, the tactics of the Admiralty. In 
political matters, the reed and not the oak is their model; and 
to students in the art of government nothing can be more in- 
structive and marvellous than the skill with which a Board 
that blunders in everything else has hitherto contrived to 
bafile, by the semblance of concession and the arts of intrigue, 
every attempt which has yet been made to remodel it on a 
rational basis. 


To a certain extent, the blame of this repeated failure must 
rest with those members of the House of Commons who are 
content on every opportunity to point out the defects of a 
system which they do nothing whatever to amend. Mr. 
CoBDEN, on a recent occasion, wound up an attack upon naval 
armaments in general by insisting on the reconstruction of 
the Admiralty as the necessary preliminary to the reconstruc- 
tion of the fleet; but we do not remember that he has ever 
been forward to assist those who have aimed at a practical 
remedy for an acknowledged grievance. There have 
been times when the House has been almost unanimous 
in its vituperation of everything connected with 
Admiralty management ; but we cannot call to mind a single 
occasion on which it has resolutely determined not to be 
hoodwinked by the air of contrition which the mom | 
advocates know so well how to assume, The perversity wi 
which all the teachings of recent experience have been set at 
naught by the resolution to build armour-ships of wood may 
have a little shaken the comfortable facility with which an 
evasive promise or a packed committee has repeatedly been 
accepted as a sufficient atonement for the past, and an adequate 
assurance for the future. The narrative of the Parliamentary 
campaigns of the Admiralty, if it is dish ing by the 
unbroken series of failures which it presents, ought to be 
useful also as a warning to those lukewarm reformers whose 
zeal contents itself with a stinging speech, without any 
serious attempt to increase the efficiency of the worst, 
and at the same time the most important, department of 
administration. It has long been recognised that the 
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Admiralty, even when composed of members of real energy 
and talent, is wholly destitute of the power of initiating 
any improvement. Asa nec consequence of its inert 
constitution, the real administration of the fleet, so far as 
general principles of action are concerned, has been trans- 
ferred to the public and the press. Spasmodic energy is the 
utmost that can ever be hoped from such a system; and the 
activity of late years, which will no doubt be appealed to as 
the chief apology for all shortcomings, is the best illustration 
of the mischief of such a régime. Just now, the Admiralty is 


suffering under a spasm of activity in wood—last year it was |’ 


aspasm in iron. Immediately before that, screw-liners were the 
fashion, and in the preceding year gunboats were built to the 
order of the Times. Bursts of energy in the organization of 
the Reserve, and the rearrangement of the dockyards, have 
followed in the same way after each special outcry ; and though 
we do not pretend to deny that much good work has resulted 
from this kind of external stimulus, it has of necessity led to 
unthrifty, partial, and often ill-timed effects. It is impossible 
that the Government of public clamour—the Government of 
panics, as Mr. Cospen would call it—can be otherwise than in- 
termittent in its action; and the consequence is, that everything 
which happens not to excite public attention, as, for example, the 
provision of dockyard accommodation, is wholly neglected by a 
Board which draws all its inspiration from popular outcry. 
Sir Joun Paxrnartoy, in his evidence before the last abortive 
Committee, hit the real blot when he said that the great difli- 
‘culty with the Admiralty was not so much to find out who 
was responsible for things done, but who was responsible for 
things left undone. “ ‘The surprise is not so much that the 
“ Admiralty are supposed to have done what is wrong, as 
“that they have failed to do what is right. And who is 
“ responsible, then? It requires energy and decision to say 
“ what shall be done; it requires neither energy nor decision 
“ to omit doing anything.” 

But with a case so clear as that against the constitution of 
the Board, it is worth while to consider why every attempt at 
permanent reform has failed. ‘The last attempt may serve as 
an example of all. The country and the House of Commons 
were never more thoroughly bent on making a clean sweep of 
the abuses of the Admiralty than they were just two years ago. 
The last crisis had been staved off by the introduction into 
office of a Secretary who had been the most zealous, if not the 
most discreet, of naval reformers; and the disappointment of 
those who had hailed the advent of Lord Crarence Pacer to 
power as the triumph of their cause, considerably en bittered 
the chronic discontent at the management of the Navy. At 
this critical time, the Report of Lord Girrorp’s Commission 
traced to essential defects in the constitution of the governing 
body the gross waste in the dockyards which Lord CLarence 
Pacer had successively denounced and defended. A report 
so temperate and yet so decisive ought to have precluded the 
uecessity for any further inquiry, and indeed was felt to do so; 
but technically, the condition of the Board was not one of the 
subjects of the Commission, and only forced itself incidentally 
under consideration, as it always does in every searching 
inquiry into any department of naval management. A fresh 
investigation expressly for the purpose of considering the recon- 
stitution of the Board was adroitly enough suggested or accepted 
by the Government. It was universally believed that at last 
the Admiralty meant to capitulate. Sir Jonn Pakinaton gave 
way to Admiral Duncomse, and a Committee was caretully 
packed with official and ex-official members, for the express 
purpose which it so admirably effected. In spite of the 
damaging though successful maneuvres to get rid of the 
most important evidence {of the Surveyor of the Navy, the 
House of Commons was quieted for the time by the promise 
of a searching inquiry. A year later, the most active 
members of the Committee seceded in disgust, and the 
inquiry dropped after hearing little more than the evidence 
in support of the old system. But by this time the indigna- 
tion of the House had cooled, and the Board congratulated 
itself on the entire success of its ingenious policy. 

It is quite certain that if Mr. DaLeiisn is supported as he 
ought to be, this really great question will no longer be 
irifled with by disingenuous devices. Any Committee which 
he may obtain will be pretty certain to be sutfliciently 
carnest to secure a fair trial for the Admiralty. And 
a fair trial in such a case is only another phrase for a verdict 
of condemnation. Even in England, anomalies like our won- 
derful navy system can be broken down by unflagging effort ; 
and the difficulty for the Committee, if appointed, will really 
be, not in deciding on the abolition of the present Board, but 
in settling the constitution of the department which is to be 
substituted for it. Even this will be little more than a ques- 
tion of detail; for the same principle which is good for one 


office is equally good for another, and no machinery has ever 
been found to work better than that of an absolutely respon- 
sible chief, surrounded by permanent heads of the various 
subordinate branches of his department. That this is the 
general direction which any reform must take is tolerably 
clear, and the only question of interest is, whether the Admi- 
ralty will once more prove too adroit to be caught in the 
meshes of a reformer’s net. 


THE POACHING BILL. 


HE sight of the House of Commons engaged in the 
manufacture of laws never impresses a stranger with 
any very exalted respect for our jurisprudence. It always 
seems an affair of such complete haphazard, that it would be 
difficult antecedently to persuade anyone that a good working 
law could issue out of the confusion. Owing to the impedi- 
ments which are interposed by the loquacity of legislators, it 
is rarely possible to commence actual legislation till one o’clock 
in the morning. What the majority may be of those who 
have endured up to that hour, is clearly a matter of mere 
chance. Ethnologically, Irishmen can sit up later than any 
other race represented in the House of Commons. Politically, 
the Tories have the advantage of those late hours. The 
Radical has an unsurpassed capacity of going without his 
dinner; but towards midnight his endurance fails. The 
Tory, on the other hand, can seldom withstand the 
attractions of the table between the hours of seven 
and ten; but he can postpone the enjoyment of his 
pillow to an indefinite hour in the morning. To counteract 
this adverse tendency, the Whig Government has the advan- 
tage of the organization which secures them at least a dozen 
Government officials up to any time; and in the small House 
that can be collected in the small hours, a dozen officials con- 
stitute a formidable phalanx. The majority at such an hour is, 
therefore, a matter of sirzple luck ; and the issue of the lottery is 
not always very easy to forecast. The various retreats which the 
wisdom of Parliament has provided, to enable itself to escape 
from the tedium of its own debates, are so numerous, that it 
is often difficult for the most active whip to predict with 
accuracy the number of partizans upon each side who will 
make their appearance when the division-bell rings. Under 
these circumstances, the deliberations of the House at this 
romantic hour have an awkward resemblance to those of the 
Polish Diet. Every member practically possesses the liberum veto, 
for no Minister or other promoter of a Bill likes to insist on a 
clause which is strongly objected to, inasmuch as he has notacon- 
ception what the Library and Smoking-room may bring forth 
when the bell rings. The result is, that a measure comes out of 
these midnight sittings curiously shorn — stripped probably of 
about half its principal provisions, and those not sclected upon 
any principle, but abandoned because the member to whom 
they were obnoxious happened to be present. Any one who 
simply studied the mutilated torso which remains upon the 
Statute-book as the monument of these confused encounters, 
might possibly wonder how the ordinary government of a 
country could be carried on where such a curious legislative 
mechanism was at work. But then comes the curative 
part of the process. The Act, so compounded, is handed over 
to the judges to interpret. These eminent men, though 
governed by a veneration which sometimes reaches to ser- 
vility for the dicta of judges who have gone before them, are 
not afflicted with the slightest tinge of respect for a modern 
Act of Parliament. They set themselves to work to repair 
the mischief which has been caused by the midnight conflicts 
of the Commons. Their process appears to be—first, 
to decide what the best legislation upon the subject 
would be; and then, by an interpretative machinery 
well-known to lawyers, to prove to the uninitiated that 
such was the true meaning and intent of Parliament. As 
the judges are almost invariably competent men, the process, 
though somewhat circuitous, works very well, and a very fair 
code of laws is the result. 

This is the genesis of a very good Poaching Law which 
has been at work for the last two months, It is the offspring, 
thanks to the midwifery of Chief-Justice Erte, of an Act that 
was passed amid unusual confusion towards the end of last 
July. The difficulties with which this Bill had to contend in 
forcing its way into the light of day were aggravated by the 
fact that its birth was assisted by no one man who was or ever 
had been in the Cabinet, and that it was bitterly opposed by 
men whose sole object was to defeat it by delay. They suc- 
ceeded in maiming it of half its provisions, and very ricarly suc- 
ceeded in arresting it altogether. By an ingenious disposition of 
amendments, they had reduced it to a condition in which, ac- 
cording to the Attorney-General, it conveyed no meaning what- 
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ever to the legal mind, and certainly seemed to the ordinary lay 
mind to enact nothing else except that, under certain contin- 
gencies, a policeman should have the power of arresting himself. 
But by the time the Bill had been reduced to this condition 
it was the last night of the session. It must be passed either 
then, with all its infirmities on its head, or not at all. Those 
who had the charge of it put their trust in the boundless 
resources of the English law, and pushed it through. They 
were not deceived. In due course of time it came into the 
hands of Chief-Justice Erte. He speedily refuted the 
ArtrorNey-GenerAL’s thoughtless calumny upon the acute- 
ness of legal vision, and not only perceived the meaning of 
the Act at a glance, but descried in it precisely the meaning 
which the House of Commons had distinctly voted that it 
should not have. With a few masterly touches of the legal 
pencil, he converted the shapeless scrawl into a symmetrical 
and intelligible law ; and in the shape which he has left it, it 
is now the law of the land. It is needless to say that, being 
his workmanship, and not the workmanship of the House of 
Commons, it is exceedingly effective, and that the poachers 
are disappearing before it as stubble before the flame. 

Under these circumstances, it is natural that Mr. W. E. 
Forster, who led the Opposition to the bill last year, should 
wish to revive the question now. For not only has Chief- 
Justice Ere falsified all the predictions that were made con- 
cerning the certain inutility of the bill, but he has restored to 
it, in effect, the clause which cast upon the suspected poacher 
the burden of proving his innocence, and which, upon grave 
constitutional grounds, the House of Commons by a large 
majority declined to sanction. He may be pardoned 
for thinking that this unexpected action of the Law Courts 
has placed Mr. Forster and his friends in a somewhat 
comical position. But still, if his recent proposal had stopped 
here, he would have had no case. The most imperfect 
experience is so much more valuable than the very finest 
theory, that a proposition to disturb the working of the law 
until its results are completely known, would be quite 
inadmissible. But Mr. Forster asked for inquiry over a 
much larger area than was covered by the measure of last 

ear; and though he was defeated upon a division, he 

as, by putting his opponents in the wrong, gained a sub- 
stantial victory over them. The Game Laws, as they stand 
now, are a perfect Augean stable of anomalies. They refuse 
to game the title of property ; they deny to it the protection 
of the ordinary officers of the law; but they secure it by 
penalties more severe than would be incurred by injuring 
property of the same value, A theoretical anomaly might be 
patiently endured if it did no practical harm. But the poor 
are as keen to see this anomaly as any one else; and they 
connect it with the fact that it exists in a law made by the 
rich to protect the mere amusements of the rich, and adminis- 
tered by those for whose benefit it is made. If they reflected a 
little more, they would see that it is impossible to strip a man 
of all property in that which has grown up upon the fruits of 
his land and is guarded at his cost. But with so gooda 
prima facie cause of discontent, it is not to be expected that 
they should take so much trouble to be just. The Game Laws 
are in reality no grievance, because they only check offences 
which must be checked as long as the rights of property are 
to be regarded at all. But they are an enormous scandal, 
because they do right in such a way as to make it look as 
much like wrong as possible. An inquiry into the best mode 
of amending them is not only natural, but is so necessary that 
the refusal of it must inevitably seem suspicious. The 
majority of the House of Commons have given to the agitators 
in the towns that which they never possessed before—a specious 
ground for the assertion that those who uphold the Game 
Laws are seeking to retain feudal privileges. If the subject 
had been one upon which no jealousies existed, the postpone- 
ment of the inquiry till the subject could be dealt with as a 
whole might have been sustainable on the ground of mere 
technical convenience. But it was unwise to deal with such 
a question in a technical spirit. It is one of the few subjects 
in respect to which agitators venture to impugn the perfect 
equality of our law. Something of Parliamentary metry 
might have been risked for the sake of completely Freer 
such a cry. It is to be hoped that when the two years have 
elapsed which, according to Mr. Tuompson’s assurance, will 
exhaust the necessity of delay, the opportunity will not be 
lost again. 


THE ROMANCE OF DISTANCE. 


I te one of the most interesting portions of Sir Charles Lyeil’s 
new work, a cave is described which was found not many 


years ago in France, and which the structure of the rocks showed 


to have received its occupants many more thousand years ago than 
a cautious geologist likes to estimate precisely. An inner cavity 
was discovered blocked up by a large stone, and this cavity was 
tenanted by seventeen human skeletons. Not only had they their 
inevitable flint knives with them—the one care, interest, and occu- 
ation apparently of those ancient and forlorn generations—but the 
Fossil remains of wild beasts showed that the hunters had been 
sent to a common grave with their prey, and that, after the simple 
fashion of savage tribes, a provision had been made for ing on 
the pursuits of this life in another. Sir Charles Lyell takes occa- 
sion to observe that this may give us a reasonable kind of pleasure, 
and that it is satisfactory to think that, even in that dim and 
remote age, man looked forward to futurity, and was not 
content to reckon himself among the beasts that perish. Man, 
ever since he has learnt to speculate and meditate on 
himself, has looked on this impression of a futurity before 
him as one of the marks of his superiority. He has in ali 
ages thrown an air of poetry over the present by looking inte 
the boundless time of the future. It has been reserved for us in 
the present generation to feel also the poetry of the undefined 
and indefinable past. Time has for us now a new romance, and 
we gain new conceptions of our destiny and our powers as we 
look back into that abyss of centuries in which, if geologists are 
right, man was still existing, and still gifted with a yearning 
for the secrets of futurity. It is true that, like much in poetry, 
this romance of the past can be turned into prose. After all, if 
we let our fancy roam, “a wild bird and a wanderer,” over ever 
so many centuries, we do not at any one point of time get to 
anything very interesting. It is not without a shudder that we 
icture to ourselves — of men a age after age, on 
floating ice, and vaguely letting their flint knives drop through 
the holes into the subjacent mud. But the whole has a poetry 
which none of its parts have, and although it would be hard to 
say in what precise way this thought of the interminable past 
afiects us, yet we may be conscious that it does affect us with a 
sense of pleasant dreamy uncertainty, like the vistas of great forests 
in the evening twilight or the vastness of the boundless sea. 
And there is another romance which exercises a very similat 
ll over us, and that is the romance of distance. Ever since, in 
the basin of the Mediterranean, there were gathered together races 
of men who ventured beyond their own borders, and explored 
the great ocean in ships, and different tribes of conquerors came 
into collision in an area which, as compared with the extent of 
the habitable globe, was exceedingly narrow, men have had their 
interest excited by the thought of other men living at a distance. 
In the first dawn of Greek literature, this form of romance appears 
with a strong hold on the Hellenic mind. There was to Homer 
a dreaminess, as of the other and future world, in the land of the 
blameless Ethiopians; and the license of a fanciful geography has 
been as useful a stimulant to fiction as the absence of reatraint with 
which the mind seems to itself to paint the life beyond the grave. 
In the Odyssey the two melt into one, and Ulysses actually sails into 
the land of ghosts. Nor is this a slight mark of the intellectual 
activity of the race to which the composer of the Odyssey belonged. 
It is scarcely too much to say that on the union of the two feelin 
an interest in the future, and an interest in the distant —civiliza- 
tion depends. It is the mark of savages as distinguished from the 
brutes, or at any rate of the higher as distinguished from the lower 
savages, that they try to overleap the barrier of death, and, if in no 
better way, at least prepare for the future by arranging that the 
dead shall have the apparatus of a provision for their wants wherever 
they may go. But it is a great leap from this to feel an interest in 
the distant regions of the earth, to long to know what is beyond 
horizon after horizon, and what are the ways and works of the 
articulate-speaking men (if, indeed, they s articulately) beyond. 
This addition to the mental stock of me os d is the fruit of much 
enterprise, of much brooding over the destinies of the race to which 
the reflective philosopher belongs, of all those efforts of inventive 
mius by which communication between nations isstruck out. It 
is the fruit, that is, of precisely the same things which begin civiliza- 
tion, and first show that the people that feels them has the capacity 
of — And even at this day, if we survey the map of Europe, 
and reckon up the degrees in which the different nations seem 
to feel the spirit of interest in those separated from them by 
at geographical distances, we may cally see that where this 
interest exists very feebly, as in Russia, there is a very faint and 
rudimentary civilization ; and where it exists with intensity, as 
in the two t nations of the West, there is what we claim to 
heig t of civiliza 
t also happens, not o' at, as civilization goes on and gains 
strength, the sense of the Fong d of the distant in time and 
space gains strength also, and is the sign and standard of the fact 
and extent of the general advance; but also, at particular points 
of the world’s history, new form is given to the poetry, and it 
seems to make a new start under both its heads at once. Times 
of intellectual vigour have over and over again been times of 
adventure in exploring. The sea captains of Elizabeth were 
showing the English flag in every latitude while Shaks 5 
and Bacon were writing. And in the present day we hove 
made a distinct leap in power and thought, which we can 
trace to two causes above all. The civilization of England 
has taken a stride, and the English intellect has been pushed in a 
new direction by two supreme influences—by that knowledge of 
the past which shows itself chiefly in pf and philology 
and, secondly, by that connexion of the East | West, of which 
the chief outward sign is the English Empire in India. Whatever 
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subject we may begin to think of, it is surprising how soon we 
waoutel into a groove of thinking in which we shall find, if we 
reflect, that we are under the influence of either this new poetry of 
the past or this new distance. Nor is 
say which acts most powerfully. These records of the past of the 
human race supply a new test of ~~; and profoundly alter our | 
conception of the p of this world; but the notion of the | 
multitudinousness of the human race, and the new way of living | 
and thinking which India has brought home, if not revealed | 
to us, aflect us quite as powerfully. e have learnt to theorize 
on a large scale, and to know that our theories, if they are to be | 
broad enough, must embrace hundreds of millions of men and | 
women who neither look, nor , nor think as we do, but who | 
yet have a refinement, and itions, and a philosophy which 
we cannot pretend to despise. 

This sense of an interest in remote regions of the earth takes | 
many curious forms in England, and none is so curious, and at the | 
same time so characteristic, as the different schemes which bene- 
volence sets on foot. The poetry which does not lead to action is | 
not much felt in England now ; and perhaps our estimate of the | 
purposelessness of a great part of Oriental life may have some | 
share in causing this state of sentiment. It is also much easier | 
to flit off from the first enthusiasm of the poetical into schemes of 
practical activity, than to go through the labour of meditating 
over the source of our enthusiasm, and gradually making it a part 
of our own mind. In an , therefore, when a great many 
minds are awakened to facile emotions, and very few feel 
impelled to dive deeply into the secrets of nature or their 
own hearts, any mode of flying from romance to the details of 
a busy idleness is peculiarly welcome. The particular form in 
which this flight shows itself, in modern England, so far as 
regards the romance of distance, is the invention and management 
of countless religious and philanthropical societies. To make 
the East more like the West, to cut the men of far-off lands after 
our pattern, to teach them to resemble, if possible, respectable 
Englishmen whose respectability is of a humble and em 
kind, is the great aim which presents itself to the mind of the 
ordinary Englishman when he recalls his thoughts from a reverie 
on the Hindoo or the Chinaman. His peculiar way of gratifying 
his aspirations is to start a society. If ” se is but a society, he is 
happy. If only he can get a secretary at a small salary to report 
periodically to a nobleman —— president, and if some sort of 
persons are sent out to do something or other somewhere, his con- 
science is relieved, and his interest Ihept at that gentle heat which 
alone is compatible with durability. The success in the distant 
region itself is a very secondary matter, and it would be very 
puzzling if it had to be largely regarded, whereas, if attention is 
concentrated on inducing a society to exist in England, success is 
almost certain. 

To an observer who is not exactly in the same frame of mind, 
there is often something silly in these societies. They appear to 
be constituted without the very slightest reference of means to 
ends. Nor is it often quite clear what the precise end is to be. 
Of course, it is always easy to use vague phrases, and to say that 
the agents of the society are employed to civilize and Christianize 
the heathen. But when we or a little more precision, it is 
difficult to get at. There seems no notion of what it is proposed 
to teach, what parts of religion are to be insisted on, or what 
features of our civilization are to be copied, if possible, and 
what omitted. As to the machinery, it is often so inadequate 
and so unsuitable, that we are only prevented from laughing at 
it by a sense of the goodness of the motives which have created 
it. Wedo not wish to make too sweeping an assertion, but we 
have little doubt that at least one-half of the schemes for bene- 
fiting people in distant lands are simply useless so far as regards 
those who are intended to be benefited. But it is very different 
as regards the people in England whose sense of the romance of 
distance thus takes an active form. They have a new and a high 
interest added to life. Any one who subscribes to a useless 
society for the benefit of far-off es must necessarily 
have subjects brought before his mind which may be the ma- 
terial of elevating and inspiriting thought. It is true that 
the way in which he shows what he feels is not very wise; 
but it is with him as it is with the higher barbarian who 
thinks of a future life, His way of showing what he feels 
is foolish, but his feeling far to mark him out as a creature 
of a high destiny. An Englishman, who is filled with pity 
and wonder at the thought of distant heathen millions, and 
then vents his feelings by the rude process of a little pet society, 
with a lecturer and yee and one or two agents, may be not 
inaptly compared to the wild hunters who show their belief in a 
future world by giving their dead companion a burial present of 
the spoils and implements of the chase. Both the Englishman 
and the hunting savage have seized on a great idea with an im- 
perfect grasp. And this is true even when the Englishman is 
seen at his worst. Many of the societies for doing distant good 
are as wisely formed and well conducted as human frailty will 
permit. But even the silliest of these societies have the merit 
that their institution may be traced to the influence of an 
ennobling and poetical idea. 


SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN. 


A writer in the Times the other day made a rather unpleasant 
observation. He informed us that age was beginning to tell 


upon the earth; that its crust had got very dry ; that its vegetable 


mould was not what it used to be; that its natural covering had 
become very thin in some places, and had quite disappeared in 
others; in short, that, partly from having lived too fast, partly in 
the ordinary course ob things, this poor old world of ours was 
rapidly growing bald. It was a shock to most of us. This sort of 
thing generally is a shock. When the hair-dresser makes the 
corresponding remark in reference to the microcosm in which each 
of us takes a keen personal interest, and his report is confirmed by 
the discovery of a little cool spot, in the region of the crown, highly 


| sensitive to the visits of the passing zephyr, it is, as Miss Codger 


said, “a thrilling moment in its impressiveness on what we call 
our feelings.” So is the moment when you find that the waistcoat, 
behind which last year your heart beat with emotions still youthful, 


| will not button; also when your doctor feels it necessary to 


remind you that you are not so young as you were, and that you 
must not take those liberties with your constitution which ten 
years ago you took withimpunity. After the first thrill, one is apt 
to try to explain away the fact, and to doubt whether, after all, 
notice has been really served. The hair-dresser very likely only 
wanted to puff his Cappadocian cream ; the doctor knows nothing 
about your constitution, and, furthermore, is jealous of your 
robust health; and as for the waistcoat, it always was tight, and 
you call to mind, grateful for the recollection, how you were 
obliged to undo the two lowest buttons after dining with Alder- 
man Callipash. 

So it was in the case we have mentioned. People were 
staggered at first. We all knew it would be humbug to pretend 
our world was in the first bloom of its youth. Even by its own 
confession, it was not by any means a chicken, if that phrase can be 
—— to a member of the solar system. Geology had hinted 
that it might be a good deal older than we suspected. Sir Charles 
Lyell had ventured an opinion that there is something wrong 
ebout the dates in the parish register. In short, every one was 
willing to admit that, as Falstaff puts it, “though not clean past 
its youth, it had some smack of age in it, some relish of the salt- 
ness of time.” But we were not prepared for the statement that 
our world was breaking down, or getting ready for its “lait de 
poule et bonnet de nuit.” We considered it to be a globe that was 
wearing well—that might spin down the ringing grooves of 
change, take a part in the music of the spheres, and indulge gene- 
rally in the amusements of planetary society for ages to come, 
without any imputation of levity unbecoming its years. And so, 
by general consent, the idea of the earth’s decrepitude seems to 
have been put aside. If its crops were falling off, it was from 
carelessness, not age. Rub in Mechi’s “ Fragrant Extract of Town 
Sewage,” which is warranted to produce luxuriant wheat and 
turnips after a few applications—that was all that was wanted. 

We wish we could take this cheerful view of the case, but we 
fear there are other symptoms to be perceived besides incipient 
mgr | of the mundane scalp. When the same thing takes place 
in the human subject, it is sometimes —_a by certain other 
phenomena, indicative of decline. As the shell hardens, the op 
site process will often be found to be going on in the kernel. The 
sufferer displays an incapacity for rational amusements and pur- 
suits, a distressing weakness for trifles, and a tendency to laugh 
and weep without due cause for merriment or tears. It may not 
be a pleasant thing to contemplate a general softening of the brain, 
but it cannot be denied that symptoms analogous to those we have 
described are frightfully prevalent just now. The present craving 
for “Sensation” has a very ugly look. The word itself is a kind 
of confession of mental debility, insinuating, as it does, that the 
powers of the mind are useless for purposes of instruction or enjoy- 
ment, and that we must fall back upon the senses. Can we have 
any doubt that the public brain is in a bad way, when we find that 
it is incapable of relishing anything that is not flavoured by this 
unhealthy stimulus? Like the garlic in Spanish cookery, it is 
present in everything we take up. In the drama, it is nearly equal 
to buffoonery and idiotic Bm in its power of filling a house. 
In fiction, it has raised to the full rank and dignity of a novel the 
sort of tale that used to appear, adorned with hideous woodcuts, 
in the columns of the penny periodical ; and, by a judicious use 
of it, writers who a few years ago could not have aspired to any- 
thing higher than a place in — Miscellany or the Lo 
Journal ave now fashionable and well-feed authors. Let them 
gather their guineas while they may—the next call will be for 

ap. Not only has it become a necessary ingredient in our dail 
foaad, but any unaccustomed morsel, any “strange flesh,” is swal- 
lowed by the public with an avidity most remarkable if it is 
seasoned with this condiment. Like the celebrated sauce with 
which one could eat one’s grandfather, it can make anything go 
down—the unsavoury details of a lunacy inquiry, the long-winded 
loves of a litigious Sappho and a na wey oy Phaon, pursuing and 
pursued from court to court throughout the kingdom—nay, even 
the dryest of theological crusts, Indeed, it is only necessary 
to suggest that a thing has the sensation relish to make the 
public flock round and nibble at it like a shoal of gold-fish round 
acork in the pond at Hampton Court. There was nothing very 
sensational in the spectacle of a prelate of arithmetical principles 
trying to count himself out of the Church, but somehow it got the 
name, and straightway became an object of interest to thousands 
of people who have just about as much natural taste and capacity 
for theology as a fish has for cork. Already people are beginning 
to speak of Mr. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea as a “ Sensa- 
tion History.” It will be a capital thing for his publishers; but 
we do ney li how the i will like being ranked among 
those purveyors of drams who are now setting up 
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sensation bars, and ‘orming wonderful feats of manipulation 
with their ia adealonts, after the fashion of the American 
drink-professors. 
A still more depressing illustration of the general deterioration 
of intellect is to be found in the character of what are called our 
popular amusements. Nobody of course looks for wisdom in the 
things with which a people amuses itself. The French, the 
Germans, and the Italians are sufficiently puerile in their moments 
of unbending; but, for unadulterated fatuity in its recreations, 
commend us to the great British public. Time was when, amid a 
vast amount of sheer nonsense, there were occasional gleams of real 
wit and honest fun. But now the amusements of the people are, 
taken as a whole, a sea of silliness, a desert of drivel unrelieved by 
asingle oasis of true humour, It is a significant fact that the 
most successful hit and the highest work of dramatic art produced 
for some years past has been the elaborate impersonation of a 
simpleton. Can it be that the half-witted Lord Dundreary is 
pular for the same reason as Bacon’s Essays, because he comes 
Con to men’s business and bosoms, and that the stage is at 
last really holding the mirror up to nature? His popu- 
larity cannot last much longer, however, for, at the rate we 
are going, every man will be his own Dundreary soon, and 
the character will be too commonplace for dramatic purposes. 
The facility with which laughter is provoked now-a-days is 
positively painful to contemplate. Good hearty laughter is, like 
mercy, twice blessed; it blesses him that laughs, and him that 
hears and sees it. But an imbecile, crowing and chuckling at a 
feather balanced on his nose, is not a pleasant sight, and itis rather 
of this sort of thing that one is reminded by the hilarity displayed 
at most of our places of public entertainment. Burlesques and 
extravaganzas have now become so completely recognised institu- 
tions that it seems strange to call them in question. And yet it 
may be doubted whether there is really any drollery in, for 
example, calling King Lear “a monarch the reverse of leary,” and 
making him the subject of seven or eight hundred lines of py 
ing rhyme, garnished with street slang and mutilated English. It 
is a favourite fiction with the manufacturers, and, indeed, with 
the newspaper critics, that the verbal distortions which form the 
great attraction of these productions are puns. They are nothing 
of the sort. A pun is a play upon words, but these are merely 
words beaten out of shape, and ill-treated in a way that does not 
suggest even horse-play, for there is a stupidity about it which is not 
characteristic of that member of the equine family, Nevertheless, 
if a man can perpetrate a good number of these outrages, suf- 
ficiently vulgarize some well-known piece of literature, and throw 
in plenty of allusions to your poor feet, your hatter, or any other 
man, he is sure to keep a sack house in a state of gufiaw for a 
couple of hours ona stretch. Even this small amount of pains 
and intellect is not absolutely necessary. If he is physically 
equal to the task, all he has to do is to jump up and down in 
striped calico, singing a perfectly meaningless song. By these 
means he will so endear himself to an appreciative public that his 
portrait will be in every music-shop, he will have engagements 
seven deep at the Music Halls, and the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace, suspending their own judgment on the subject of popu- 
lar improvement, will be compelled to recognise him as 
a vehicle for conveying instruction to the people. If, as 
Keats says, there is no fiercer hell than the failure in a t 
object, the last-named gentlemen are indeed to be pitied. They 
have gone to unheard-of expense to instruct and elevate the taste 
of the British public. Regardless of cost, they reproduced the 
cold classicality of Pompeii, and spared neither money nor material 
upon the development of the Hottentot Venus. But art and ethno- 
logy have no chance against pork-pies and a song that is founded 
on an assumption of entire idiocy in the audience as well as in 
the singer. As of old, the public calls for m et circenses—the 
refreshment department and the “Perfect Cure.” They may, it 
is true, derive a gloomy satisfaction from observing that there are 
others not 2 whit more successful. What is this we read about the 
comic song of “ Little Binks,” and shrieks of laughter at the Poly- 
technic? In our day, the shrieks heard in that severe home of the 
sciences were, not of lauchter, but of terror, when we saw at the end 
ofadimly lighted room, what seemed to bea section of the moon occu- 
we by mammoth earwigs, and were told by the omniscient Professor 
epper that it was a drop of New River water magnified. Even 
the benevolent Mr. Green, most musical of hosts, is a sufferer. In 
that hall where whilome the dura ilia of Welsh-rabbit eaters 
were softened by the strains of Bishop and Purcell, the acrobat and 
the mountebank display their senseless feats, and the good old man, 
as he offers the friendly snuffbox, is heard to moralize on the decay 
of London taste in modern days. 

But it is not here alone that the processis going on. Perhaps no 
one of our symptoms affords such evidence of disease of the brain 
asthe fact of all New York forgetting greenbacks, gold at 150, 
Charleston, and Vicksburg, to go into ecstasies over the i 
of a brace of /usus nature. We have not come to that yet. We 
have not yet reached the stage at which we can talk gushingly 
about “the beautiful ritual, always impressive, but rendered 
doubly so by the clear tones of” two pigmies, or get up 
taptures about “the spectre of triumph that illumined the 
hos. of Tom, and the Vestal glow that coloured the plump 
cheek of the bride ;” though very likely, when Mr. Barnum displays 
his unblushing cheek on this side of the Atlantic, we shall reward 
his exertions in the cause of dwarf culture. Comforting too, but 
In a less degree, is the reflection that we are not yet quite so far 
gone as ourneighbours the French and the Belgians in that particular 


kind of do which takes the form of the stamp collect- 
ing mania. have got a name for it—TZi . With 


us the malady has not yet spread so widely that it has been found 
necessary to describe it by a neat scientific term. For all that, 
there seem to be a many victims ; and the poor creatures have 
a literature of their own, a slang of their own, and dealers all 
over the kingdom, and an exchange where stamps rise and fall, 
and are quoted, according to the state of the market, and the 
demand and supply ; and re a man of letters—of very many 
letters—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S., &.—as gui 
sopher, and friend. It is to be regretted by the friends of M. Du 
Chaillu that this gentleman is not the Dr. Gray of the British 
Museum, as it would really have looked like a judgment on the 
Doctor for speaking disre ully of the gorilla. Of course 
the sufferers have a ‘i eal to say for themselves. So has a 
gentleman in Hanwell, if P accept his hypothesis that he isa 
cut-glass decanter or the r of China. They insinuate that 
they collect age aes use ps promote the 
study of history, geography, reading, writing, arithmetic, &c.; and 
they prove the same by ents, more or less lucid, which would 
be equally applicable to the collection of tooth-picks or tenpenny 
nails. But, unfortunately, a glance at their literature knocks this 
theory about their motive on the head, and shows that it is 
nothing more than the unreflecting acquisitiveness of the ie, 
inherited by man from some remote ancestor common to him 
and that bird, and here breaking out like the bars in the 
tails of Mr. Darwin’s pi Any one who wants a half- 
hour’s amusing reading cannot do better than buy the —_ 
Collector’s Magazine—it is only a penny dearer than 

He will find himself in a completely new world. The first 
thing that will strike him is that these pure enthusiasts 
are stimulated quite as much by a thirst for gain as a thirst for 
information. At their Stamp Exchange, “buying, selling, and 
exchanging were carried on with spirit and pleasurable excite- 
ment, all ranks (we have seen one of Her Majesty's Ministry 
there) and all ages taking part in the traffic.” Will some inde- 
pendent member ask Lord Palmerston, some night, who this 
stamp-hunting Minister is? Can it be Earl Russell, getting up a 
knowledge of —- States with a view to despatches during the 
recess—or Mr. Gladstone, naturally drawn to a subject that offers a 
number of different heads for consideration? “ The variation in 
prices,” continues the writer, “ was noteworthy. We have seen 
a set of the Nevis stamps from hand to hand for four, six, 
and eight shillings successively, and even at this last price 
bought to sell again at a profit.” A speculator from Clifton 
“wishes to know where to procure a Nicaraguan stamp,” 
and the feeling but cautious editor replies, “ We sym 
thize with him.” Another, who has been shamefully 
taken in—for they are not all honest, these people, and 
we gather that there is a good deal of forgery among them —is 
told that his stamp “is not genuine Argentine, the cap of Liberty 
is wanting.” Then there are nearly four columns of advertise- 
ments. One firm call themselves “dealers in obsolete stamps ;” 
another “buys and sells collections;” a third offers French two 
centime and Maltese halfpenny stamps at the low price of two- 
pence each. Some foreign stamps, however, cannot t in this 
way, and then the collector’s ingenuity is taxed. “We know a 
zealous collector, visiting a provincial town, who, wishing to 
procure a quantity of the tens to take back to England for ex- 
changing, wrote a letter to himself every day, dropped it into 
the letter-box unpaid, and received it duly ornamented by the 
coveted ten centimes 4 percevoir.” There is an unflinching 
severity about the reviews, which reminds one of the ~ pao 
in its best days, Poor Dr. Gray is taken to task with m 
sternness for his shortcomings in his catalogue. Here is his 
offence. “The six baj. Romagne and the sevenpence-halfpenny 
currency of Canada are unrecorded, and the two buff local - 
holms are amalgamated.” Another reviewer, in a burst of 
generous indignation, exclaims, “ We are astonished an English- 
man should have fallen into the Continental error of quoting a 
halfpenny Newfoundland, and the halfpenny and twopenny New- 
foundland.” We hope Mr. Frederick Booty, the gentleman whose 
un-English conduct has called forth this well-merited reproof, is 
ashamed of himself. 

“A mad world, my masters!” said the cynical old playwright ; 
but if this be a specimen of the manly and yntellectual pursuits of 
the age, we cannot claim even the dignity of insanity. Itisa 
drivelling world, a doting world, a world in its second childhood ; 
and yet— 

Such antick and such tee hor 
unaci 


IDEAL LIVES. 

might be that the for which men live, 

besides being the great problem of moral philosophy, would 
also come home practically to every one in choosing a profession, a 
house, or a wife. But this is by no means the case. People drift, 
for the most part, imperceptibly into all these important transac- 
tions. Circumstances, in their own circuitous way, present to 
from time to time, some one opening, of which we feel, as it were, 
constrained to avail ourselves; and we go on turning and winding 
“in the direction of the least resistance,” as they say in mechanics, 
till we find ourselves preaching to Sussex farmers, patrolling as 


mounted policemen in Australia, tasting samples of tea in Japan, 
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or making a maiden -—- in the House of Commons. The 
profession chosen, the habitation and locality follow. The ne 
goes with his regiment to Canada, the curate to his parish, t 
oe magistrate and deputy-collector of Ruggnapore takes on 

is predecessor’s bungalow. And the profession and locality gene- 
rally, in turn, determine the wife. The curate marries the squire’s 
daughter, the Anglo-Indian is ensnared by a beauty with “ three 
anas” of black blood, and the soldier does not marry at all, finding 
himself more comfortable in barracks as a bachelor. And when 
circumstances have provided a man with his daily occupation, his 
position on the surface of the globe, and his constant companion, 
very little share is left to his own deliberate choice in determining 
what manner of man he must thenceforth be. Or the chain of 
necessity may be taken up at the other end. There are those who 

lunge early into matrimony, and so are driven to adopt some 
immediately lucrative calling, rather than one which promises 
greater prizes later on in life; and then their locality and their 
daily life must follow suit. 

Besides the fact that circumstances in general force upon us 
some particular opening move in the game of life, another obstacle 
to the deliberate choice of a career is, that, at the age when choice 
must be made, our character and tastes have rarely so far matured 
themselves, and assumed their final form, that we can rely upon 
them as safe guides. Nor, again, can we judge fairly of a course 
of life till we have tried it, and then itis often too late to recede. 
Hence, it is rather in moments of reverie than for any practical 
pan that we compare ouractual mode of life with what it might 

ave been had we adopted a different course, or what it might 
be still, had we the courage or the folly to break up all our habits 
and methods, and, by a sustained effort of will, transplant ourselves 
into an entirely new set of circumstances. How often does the 
man whose occupations tie him to one spot, except for a summer 
holiday, long to make a winter tour in Egypt! Or how often does 
he who is immersed in petty details, of no possible interest except 
as the source of his livelihood, long for leisure to renew his rapidly- 
rusting familiarity with classical lore, or to read up Church history, 
or to learn Arabic, or to go through a course of anatomy, or to turn 
artist and live with nature, or to devote himself to Saco and 
morning calls, or to music, or to live the lives of many men, to 
explore and —-* with different strata of society, to know 
experimentally the standards of thought and taste prevailing 
amongst domestic servants in great English families, amongst 
Hindoo Brahmins, amongst shopmen, and the enthusiastic fre- 
quenters of Dissenting chapels! Curiosity is felt on many such 
subjects in turn, and all modes of life seem, abstracted as they are 
in our conception from their monotony and blank spaces, more 
vera and dramatic than our own, and more capable of 

escription in a novel. 

In this dissatisfaction with our lot, which must be felt occa- 
sionally even by the most fortunately placed, there is a reasonable 
as well as an unreasonable element. It is quite legitimate for a man 
absorbed in the cares of life to feel how much of his nature is 
being stunted for want of exercise. It is also reasonable that he 
should have some wish to be conscious of his relationship to the 
work of all other men, and to be able to picture to himself some 
outline map, at least, of the world as a whole, in which he might 
mark down his own position. But it is unreasonable to represent 
to oneself all other occupations as more interesting than one’s 
own; for that is the only one the prosaic character of which 
we are able closely to scrutinize, while “distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view” of the others. And we are apt to forget 
that every other path of life is as limited as ours, and that the 
charm of exploring in endless series the ideas of new classes and 
nationalities would not be experienced unless we could 
with us through them all our own class feelings and our own 
nationality as a standard of comparison. It is unreasonable, 
because hopeless, to wish to compare personally the different 
estates of men, to explore personally all the sources of knowledge 
and of pleasure open to the human race. We cannot make our 
puny individual lives reflect the great whole of which they are a 
part. And yet the desire to be something more than a cog in one of 
the million wheels of the vast machine of human life, unconscious 
of its relation to other of the machinery or of the 
result produced by the whole, is a noble desire, and one which 
it is not impossible in some degree to — Many occu- 
pations must be pursued as occupations only. Most men 
must do their appointed task in work-time, and cultivate what 
intellect or soul they may possess after hours, Few of the pro- 
fessions bear any more distinct relation to the higher parts of our 
nature than does manual labour. The captain in the Guards, the 
first-lieutenant of a frigate, the Government clerk, must keep drill, 
and navigation, and book-keeping apart from their speculations and 
tastes. Of the three “learned professions,” two only can be said 
to unite naturally with anything beyond and above them. The 
domain of divinity stretches upward usgue ad calum, and melts 
into the thin air of metaphysics, though soarings in this perilous 
medium are in no actual Church 2 unrestricted. Medicine, 
on the other hand, takes hold of the inorganic basis of organic life ; 
and though actual practitioners must generally confine Semedves 
to the art of healing, yet the science, as illustrious examples prove, 
is capable of grasping the fabric of nature as a whole, and of com- 
pleting the circle by arguing “from nature up to nature’s God.” 

ut law, expending probably as much acuteness as either of her 
learned sisters, in a region reaching neither upward to the heights 
of Fees ye nor downward to the basis of physical fact, deals 
with most necessary and useful, but still conventional arrange- 


ments—striving to bring certain acts under certain artificial cate- 
gories, or weaving a salutary but unsubstantial web of precedents, 

A day contains only twenty-four hours, and only a limited 
number of available portions can be carved out of it. Discount 
the time consumed in sleep, when a man differs ——T very little 
may we assume that he is capable of sustaining during his waking 
If he pursues a a hobby — be it 
Egyptology or the Alpine Club—and leaves the proper number of 
cards at the houses of his acquaintance, he surely leads a busy 
and energetic life. And yet he sustains but three characters ; he 
is the professional man, the cultivator of a hobby, and the observer 
cf social necessities. But he wishes to do much more. He would 
like to keep up his circle of intimate friends, and to see more of 
his relations. He may wish to study metaphysics in addition to 
Egyptology, the prospects of the Derby as well as the comparative 
difficulty of Swiss passes. Then he is falling behind in general 
literature, and has never been able to overtake the course of 
politics. He is in danger of either settling down into a d 
ignorance of and apathy towards all that is not forced ye hi 
notice by necessity, or of grasping at many things and holding 
none—of attempting to sustain so many parts that no one of them 
is more than a sketch—in short, of frittering away his life as a 
dilettante, “ Jack of all trades and master of none.” “ It is great, 
nay, the greatest wisdom,” said the Bishop of Hippo, “ to be con- 
tentedly ignorant of some things.” The difficulty is to discern 
what we had better pass unheeded, and on what we should concen- 
trate our attention. And every one must do this for himself; no 
one else can know his special aptitude and needs. Could the 
facts be marshalled before us and the capabilities of each line 
of life clearly seen, early in life, before the choice of a profession 
before the formation of habits, before we have wasted time an 
pains in exploring routes from which we were turned back by diffi- 
culties of the ground for which we were unprepared, or by monotony 
and tameness in the scenery where we had hoped for grandeur and 
sublimity, beyond doubt Iess human energy would be wasted, and 
more human happiness secured. But this is impossible. We can 
learn only by experience, and we cannot take our experience at 
secondhand. It is only after we are fairly launched in life, and 
circumstances have long ago decided the general features of our 
destiny, that we discover what are our real aspirations and what 
would be our ideal mode of existence. The problem, then, is to 
find some counterpoise to occupations which are seldom entirely 
congenial, and can hardly ever satisfy the whole of our nat 
and yet to maintain such sure anchorage in our special practi 
vocation as not to be swept away by the multitudinous things with 
which we have no concern. 

The word “ Encyclopedia” suggests an idea which the title of 
a popular school-series expresses at full length in the vernacular— 
“The Circle of the Sciences.” Let us, then, picture to ourselves 
the sciences, each occupying, like the zodiacal figures, a segment 
of the circumference of the circle of knowledge. It is clearly a 
task far beyond the duration of human life to attempt to travel 
through these seriatim. No mortal could complete his course, 
and, ending where he began, by joining his first to his latest 
knowledge, conceive of things as a whole. If such an attempt is 
hopeless, to remain, on the other hand, contented with that 
kind of knowledge in which one’s vocation lies, with an occasional 
glimpse only of the science which ranks next on either hand, is 
abject. A man’s best course is to explore minutely the particular 
phenomena of that segment of the circumference of knowledge 
where his daily work lies, while in intervals of leisure he betakes 
himself as near the centre as possible, and gets a comprehensive, 
although a distant and unpractical, view of the relative positions 
of his own and of all other tields of human thought and labour, from 
a position where principles converge to a point, and the world is 
drawn to a just perspective. 

Our conclusion must be this—that most men must look to 
something beyond their daily work, in order to avoid becoming 
machines. o man can gratify the natural human longing to 
know something of all conditions of men, and to sip at all fountains of 
knowledge; but he may console himself for this inability by reflect- 
ing that it is common toall. He admires, let us say, such and such 
a statesman, such a novelist, and such a painter, and he contrasts the 
many-sided life presented to him by all three with his own narrow 
range. Let him reflect that, in like manner, the statesman must envy 
the novelist, and the novelist the painter, for no individual can 
really live more than one life, and perhaps we would not consent 
to change places with any one of the three, as we should possibly 
then be even less en rapport than we are now with the other 
two. This is ourencouragement. We must not compare our own 
life with the totality of life around us, but with any one of the 
lives we admire, which we shall then probably see to be deficient 
in something with which we could not contentedly dispense; and 
most of us must rely entirely on books and conversation for 
our knowledge of lines of life at different angles from our own. 
The real antidote to professional narrow-mindedness is some study 
which draws our floating ideas to a focus—which enables us 
to look with fairness and patience on all things, because we con- 
template the divergent lines of thought whilst yet close to their 
common centre, and not yet spread far asunder. It is not so much 
any direct speculation that can be recommended for general use, 
but that every one should at least attain the knowledge that wisdom 
will not die with his own peculiar craft, nor fashion with his 
special set-—that the unity which underlies men is greater than 

eir superficial diversity, and that systems are more numerous 
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and less luminous than the truths which they enshrine. It is 
thus that individual lives, necessarily restricted, may attain to a 
sympathy with er lives of which they have no experi- 
mental knowledge. Let a man keep open the window of his soul. 
He has not time to be always looking out, nor, perhaps, his eyes 
being dim with toil, is he able to see very far when he does look 
out; but the feeling that his workroom is not the universe is 
something, and the fresh air is something too. 


THE ESTHETICS OF THE WEDDING. 
haa show has passed, and we may now, without suspicion of 
boredom, improve its incidents in the permanent interests of 
that struggling but hopeful bantling — voung esthetic England. 
We shall review the Royal Wedding under the three heads of the 
show in the streets, the illumination, and St. George’s Chapel. 

A town dressed out in sign of a general rejoicing is an every- 
day notion to a Continental mind, schooled as it has been by the 
multiplicity of religious fétes involving processions, whose influence 
is far from being unfelt even in Protestant countries. The recourse 
which Robespierre had to scenic display in the most terrible days 
of the Revolution is a telling proof of the strength of this charac- 
teristic. In England, on the other hand—except, perhaps, at 
Preston, on the Ninth of November—the appetency, though not 
dead, was put to sleep with occasional spasmodic starts of liveliness, 
by seventeenth-century puritanism and eighteenth-century prosing. 
Its spontaneous outburst accordingly, all over the land, in a of 
official discouragement, and in reference to an event which had 
been purposely settled to come off in a half-private chapel and in 
a semi-domestic manner, is a fact of genuine significance. The 
loyalty which prompted the display is not the question. No one 
doubted that. e wonder is, the sesthetic form which it so gene- 
rally assumed. The teachings of late years must have told, and the 
congregated art treasures of the recent Exhibition must have leavened 
the publicmind. Weshould imagine that the collective splendours of 
the country towns and rural places, with their arches and flags, their 
bonfires and processions, must have more than rivalled the metro- 
politan display. But of these we can only speak by hearsay, and we 
shall confine ourselves to the London show, as furbished out by 
public bodies and countless private people, with its procession, as 
made by the City and marred by the Government, which alone stood 
sulkily aloof and grudged to decorate. The youngest boy that sawthe 
arch at Hyde Park Corner and the Marble Arch a fortnight since in 
their shameful nudity, will not easily forget the extent of the public 
welcome which official intellect and official munificence contrived 
to give to England’s chosen Heiress Apparent, as she was driven 
through them by those jobs which the Most Noble Master 
of the Horse thought fit to harness to the shabby landau which 
held the future King and Queen of England, and the future King 
and Queen of Denmark. 

Meanwhile, the avenue of oriflammes streamed along London 
Bridge. Whatever may have been the value of each of those 
thin poles, capped by raven or elephant, with its banner 
atop, and its laurel-twined portrait of a long-nosed chieftain 
beneath, the whole effect was perfectly successful, as eve 
scenic display must be where the designer does not shrin 
from frequent repetition. Even the tripods told by their number, 
and the bronzed statues seemed natal to their pedestals, The 
triumphal arch was a fitting termination to the spectacle, while, 
all through the decorations of London Bridge, the good taste which 
made Denmark: all in its all, to the omission alike of the English city 
and reali, deserves the highest praise. Mr. Bunning was not less 
happy in his transformation of Temple Bar into an arch of triumph 
rich with drapery of gold tema with hearts, which were 
alike significant as bridal emblems and as belonging to the Danish 
arms 


Excluding Temple Bar, there were four temporary triumphal 
arches erected along the line of route—one in Southwark, the next 
at the Middlesex side of London Bridge, and the two others at or 
near the Edgware road. In all the streets of the City and of the 
City and Liberties of Westminster through which the procession 
passed, not one had been constructed. The Southwark arch was 
well meant and might have been worse. That at London Bridge, 
due to Mr. Bunning, was grandiose as a whole, in spite of evident 
marks of haste in some of its appointments. Strictly it was a 
propyleum, not an arch, for the opening was trabeated; but 
rich imitative hangings—the cause, perhaps, of this u- 
liarity — supplied the needful curvature. The statues of four 
Danes distinguished in the arts of peace were well chosen, and 
the Albano-like picture of the Princess's triumphal progress over 
the sea, gave warmth to the entire design. The surmounting 
Quadriga too stood in favourable contrast to that woeful giantess 
of Peace, which was the blot in Mr. Bunning’s decorations of 
Guildhall for the Exhibition féte last year. The arch in the 
Edgware Road, designed by Mr. Slater and erected in great haste, 
was at once the most monumental in its form and the simplest in 
its decorations, which were, in a great measure, formed o n 
branches. Its proportions were in good keeping with the height of 
the adjacent houses, and alone out of the four its curvature was a 
well-defined semicircle, while, in its general form, it bore an unde- 
signed resemblance to the Porte S. Martin at Paris, The last erec- 
tion in the Grand Junction Road was more ambitious, with its triple 
openings and many flags; but its general style—a debased Tudor with 
four-centered arches—was not so satisfactory. Besides these arches, 
the general decoration of London, with a few exceptional pictures, 

y transparencies, ready forthe illumination, and occasional ropes 


of roses, was divided into galleries and flags. The galleries were, of 
course, for the comfort of the sight-seers, and not in honour of the 
Princess ; but in most cases they were covered with red cloth, and 
so they added to the general effect of colour. In two instances they 
were artistic, The vast and sinuous mountain of seats that rose 
all round the eastern end and southern half of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard was really picturesque, if not impressive, not so much from its 
decoration, as from the deep shadow of its beetling cornice ; while 
the Carlton Club hung its gallery with alternate armorial escut- 
cheons effectively counterchanged. The remaining galleries were, 
with few exceptions, stale repetitions of red cloth, The show of 
from windows and across the streets was very unequall 

distributed; but where it was thickest the effect was ri 
and gay. Perhaps the Strand and the Road were 
the fullest, while Piccadilly and St. James’s Street were con- 
spicuously bare. In a few mstances only were the houses them- 
selves draped; but this was not wonderful, for the draping of a 
house involved the closing of its windows, and every window which 
could catch the least glimpse of the cavalcade was a prize that 
could not be wasted. More, however, might have been done upon 
the blank wall spaces which occasionally occurred. 

of the success was, we believe, due to the effectiveness of the 
Danish flag—a white cross on a red ground. Had the occasion 
been some féte in which the tricolor of France, Holland, Belgium, 
or Italy had taken the place of the Danish emblem, we are con- 
vinced that the esthetic effort would have been more spotty and 
less satisfactory. We did not observe any masts or poles decorated 
with greens or other trappings along the streets; yet the poor 
little street of Eton was quite gay with them, while abroad 
young fir-trees are often used in their entirety to deck a town in 
its merry-making. Of the procession we can hardly * pa with 
common patience. The City had prepared a splendid pageant, 
and the obstinate pedantry of official bumbledom, by contining it 
to the City, wilfully deprived the vast majority of the public of a 
unique spectacle, which they never could expect to have another 
opportunity of beholding. The face and gracious presence of 
the Bride they had, for even the perverse ingenuity of the 
managers could not shut that out; but her cortéye, after passing 
Temple Bar, was one with which no member for the Tower 
Hamlets who looked to a re-election would dare to be chaired. 
The display of the Volunteers in Hyde Park was very creditable 
as a patriotic demonstration, but it somehow failed in its artistic 

et. 

Illuminations may either be architectural compositions, fol- 
lowing the outline of the buildings which they light up, or cabinet- 
sap stuck up with little or no reference to the structure behind. 

‘or a long time English imagination could not get beyond the 
latter idea ; and as the job was generally left, as a bore, to the lamp- 
man, the usual result was an insipid crop of stars, crowns, and 
initialk—G, growing in 1830 into W, and changed in 1837 
into V. At last some ingenious person thought of using gas, 
and the illuminating art was revolutionized. But the unlucky 
incident was, that a gas cabinet-piece, to be perfect, required 
a dead calm for its exhibition, as the slightest breeze made 
it flicker, and a gale would absolutely blow it out. Besides, when 
it shone at its best, gas was almost too intense, and it wanted that 
variation of colour which was the chief merit of the old lamps. 
Meanwhile the architectural system was making way, when a fresh 
development of the cabinet-piece idea—applied, if not invented by 
Mr. Defries—has appeared to claim the Soltenen laudits of the 
million. There is no great invention about it, for it is founded on the 
use to which prudent managers of theatres have long put their cut- 
glass chandeliers in burning gas inside them. But the application is 
certainly clever, and it ney alike the artistic merit of offering 
large surfaces of dappled and subdued light, with all or any 
variety of colour much play of form, and the practical ad- 
vantage of bidding defiance to the wind. Still we should be 
sorry to see architectural illumination superseded by the new 
fashion. It needs an elaborate and costly apparatus for success ; 
while the boldest effects which depend on showing the lines of an 
existing structure only cost piping and gas. Here and there, an 
isolated house in a side street affords a fitting field for trying the 
new experiment. Saville Row was an excellent site for the costly 
mass of luminous ornamentation which Mr. Poole displayed. The 
more artistic Brobdingnagian jewel, with its imitative precious 
stones, gleaming from Mr. Emanuel’s renaissance Aétel in Brook 
Street, may also be accepted, although that Adel, with its varied 
sky-line, itself afforded a field for the most picturesque archi- 
tectural treatment. We are more doubtful about the spacious pic- 
ture which filled up the portico of the National Gallery, in disre- 
gard of the columns behind—throwing the remaining pile into the 
grimmest obscurity. Still, the central sheet of flame was richly dap- 
pled, and would have looked better but for the queer-shaped trans- 

ncy which it framed. The bottom range of glass ops was a 
lunder in its form. A line of light was needed as a base; and it 
should have been so treated, whereas it was introduced in a shape 
which transformed the whole decoration into a hanging curtain. 
Among the architectural illuminations, the Quadrant, with its 
long curved strings of horizontal light, was a successful experiment. 
There the nature of the case required the eye to rest on horizontal 
forms alone, as the effect of that abnormal street depends on the 
fusion of its many houses into one continued wavy outline. The 
Treasury block, on the other hand, as recast by Barry, is a single 
building, depending for effect on the tower-like attic which tops 
the northern end. The decorator who had seized the architect's 
idea, would have defined that feature by vertical lines of light. 
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As it was, the horizontal lines alone were marked, and so the 
illumination just failed of being a considerable success. The imi- 
tations of pots-de-feu which vomited fire out of the tall metal 
standards with which the Reform Club and some other institutions 
have gariished their area rails, were once esteemed a happy 
novelty. They certainly have the advantage of saving thought; 
for, whatever the cause of the illumination may be, there they are 
the same for ever. But we have our doubts as to their success, 
for gas does not show to advantage in large masses of flame. The 
display seems lavish, and the whole tone is angry and menacing. 
In a set of real pots-de-feu there is the relation of cause and effect 
—so much flame is produced by so much oily fuel in such a vessel. 
In a gas pot-de-feu we feel that the supply has been arbitrarily 
turned on, while the amount which some half-dozen of these 
standards consumes would, if economically distributed, go far to 
mark out every line of the entire building. 

The real pots-de-feu which topped the arches at Hyde Park 
Corner defined their forms and produced a display at once durable 
and effective, while those with which the Victoria Tower was 
lighted up for a few minutes in the early evening proved to be a 
miserable failure. But the roth of March was witness to bolder 
experiments. The electric light was invoked to throw St. Paul’s 
and some of the monumental columns out into the clear conspicuous- 
ness of artificial day, and though the attempt was for the present a 
failure, it merits examination from its originality and daring. The 
fact which strikes us at once is that the old methods of illumi- 
nation — whose effects are produced by the actual presence of fire 
ranged in masses or in lines, and shining out into the darkness of 
night—cannot co-exist in close proximity with one which seeks to 
destroy that very darkness and spread around an artificial daylight. 
An old architectural illumination gives lines of light parallel to and 
in lieu of the actual structure ; the electric illumination evokes the 
actual structure from the gloom. A public place completely illumi- 
nated by the electric light would be a public place basking in arti- 
ficial day. London isso large that the electric light may monopolize 
some quarters without damage to the older methods in others, 
but the distinction is essential. Wherever the electric light is 
brought in upon a large scale, it must be in substitution for, 
and not in augmentation of, ordinary methods of lighting. 

It may also be used with good effect if carefully focussed, on 
isolated monuments of a moderate size, such as statues or the 
Crimean pillar at Westminster. For single buildings in the 
country, or the principal pile, be it cathedral, or castle of a small 
town, it might be serviceable, to the exclusion, of course, of other 
illuminations. It might also be used inside a building to convert 
a painted window into a transparency. But, after all, the mainstay 
of an artistic illumination must be the architectural system, with 
cabinet-pieces exceptionally allowed. Here, as in most cases, the 
better the art is the less will be the cost. Let the town divide 
itself into districts, and let the illumination in each district be 
chiefly confined to one or two main thoroughfares. The principal 
buildings will be taken as they are, and marked out with luminous 
lines; and where the street is one which, like the Quadrant, is 
built upon a regular plan, its features will naturally be followed 
out all through. But where the street is the work of the builder, 
and not of the architect, then the aid of some one regulating mind 
will be requisite to organize the general effect, either by some such 
simple combination of vertical and horizontal lines as shall trans- 
form the unartistic or incongruous row of houses into an 
artistic whole, or else by the massing of a few large and 
telling cabinet-pieces in picturesque The road- 
ways of the side streets might be bridged over with 
arches or festoons of light, as the joint-stock illumination 
of those very streets. In an obscure back street of Lambeth, 
not far from the Waterloo Station, we caught, to our surprise, a 
hasty glimpse of such an arch. We need hardly do more than 
point out how much graceful variety of form might be produced 
if this suggestion were adopted. Of course the men who illu- 
minate by way of advertisement will not thank, nor follow us. 
But we are sure that, if order and art were introduced, private 
illumination would not be so rare as it now is, This matter 
of illumination, let us add, is far from being trivial, for it 
raises the further question, why not make the general lighting of 
our towns more artistic? Why confine decorative illumination to 
a few picked gala-times? If a certain quantity of gas must be 
burnt per night in any thoroughfare, the form which 4s given to the 
burning might just as well, and probably as cheaply, be made 
ornamental as the reverse. 

We have still to traverse the last and the least satisfactory part 
of our survey—the decorations of St. George’s Chapel. All who 
assisted at the wedding bear unanimous witness to the solemn 
beauty of the ceremonial. In our innocence we thought that the 
trappings which the Lord Chamberlain ordered, and the Board of 
Works carried out, must have contributed to the stately 
eflect. A visit to Windsor dispelled the illusion, and 
proved that the result was due to the rich magnificence 
of the choir, with its fretted stalls, to the old-world garb 
of the Knights of the Garter, to the delicately blended dresses 
of the jewelled dames, and to that grave-gay haze in which the 
whole event was shrouded. A faded carpet, a few tawdry gilt 
stools of Louis XVI. style, and some ascending benches, made 
possible by the removal of richly carved screen-work, were the con- 
tribution of the Board of Works to the splendours of the immediate 
scene of the wedding. The Dean and Chapter were ousted from 
the use of their own church ; but in the meanwhile they had con- 
tributed a perfect restoration of the old east window, it with 


Clayton and Bell’s most us painted glass in memory of the 
Prince Consort, and ies, full of sculpture 
designed by Mr. Scott, carved by Mr. Philip, all executed between 
J 17and March 10. Thenave of the Chapel had more done 
to it, for 1t was transformed into a theatre of seats, covered with 
the perpetual scarlet cloth. Not one new banner or hanging, not 
one a gr symbol, could be found from western door to altar. 
The whole official strength was concentrated on the temporarycham- 
ber, with its retiring room outside of, and entering into, the chapel. 
The erection has been considerably praised, and it was, doubtless, 
rather prettily papered. When we have said that, we have said all. 
The entrance to it was narrow and mean beyond belief, and the roof 
would have been shabby in a station, while the waiting-rooms 
might have been furnished by the property man of a provincial 
theatre. The bride’s boudoir, hung and furnished with light pink, 
was rather pretty, though quite out of keeping with the other 
fittings; but in compensation, the bridegroom was doomed to 
enjoy an apartment in which a dingy blue paper set off some 
pon Phe yellow chairs picked out of the stores of the Board of 
Works. In one word, the Secumndiane of the Chapel were a fitting 
match to the carriages and the horses which conveyed the illustrious 
ee, through the streets of London. The reason is not far to seek. 

he job was done as a job by the Board of Works. There are 
some architects in England who are supposed to know something of 
ecclesiastical art and Gothic forms. There is, for instance, one 
Mr. Scott, who was then at work at the other end of the very 
same Chapel towards the same event. But who would suspect 
the Board of Works of demeaning itself to ask an architect’s 
advice on such a trifle as the pageantry of a national wedding? 
Quis vituperabit, when all things were in keeping? The Home 
Secretary and the Chamberlain, the Commissioner of Works, and 
the Master of the Horse may sit down to a rubber of whist in 
_ self-consciousness of having, each in his own place, done 

is ungrudging best to make the great ceremonial event of our 
generation shabby and unsatisfactory, and having been beaten by 
the spontaneous instinct of the people. 

The impulse has, we believe, been given. The flags, and the 
arches, and the lights were seen and relished by millions; London 
never looked so picturesque before, in spite of leaden skies and 
biting winds—and the people felt it. Henceforward let no one say 
that the education of the eye is a sealed volume to the English- 
man. He may still be at his A, B, C, but he will be a towardly 
scholar under a willing teacher. 


RESERVE. 


= would be a curious question to decide whether reserve is a 
sign of an advanced or a backward civilization. At first sight, 
one would lean to the conclusion that all self-restraint is the 
result of culture, and that those races are the most civilized who 
control themselves the most. But the practical examples tend 
unfortunately in the opposite direction. There isno people among 
whom reserve and self-control are pushed to so extreme a point 
as among the Red Indians, and the Turks would probably occupy 
the next rank upon the same scale. The most civilized nations of 
the Continent, on the other hand, are remarkably demonstrative. 
Reserve is especially unknown to Celt and Teuton. Frenchman 
and German vie with each other in the detestation with which they 
a our insular coldness of manner and vigilant repression of 
eeling. 

To a foreigner who studies us from a distance, this is probably 
the aspect of our national character. Judged by the standards of 
Continental manners, we must all of us submit to the imputation 
of reserve. There is no English rendering of “épanchement du 
ceur.”” In an English translation, the “Sorrows of Werther” 
seem not only greasy but ridiculous. Itis impossible to conceive 
any Englishman, even of the most maudlin turn of mind, 
raving over the grace with which the object of his passion cuts 
bread and butter for children. When an Englishman, landing 
at some port from a German steamer, sees the stoker go up 
to his friend the boatman, and vent the overflow of his 
feelings by giving him a hearty buss upon each cheek, the 
spectacle has a decided tendency to make the Englishman sick. 
And, therefore, it is quite intelligible that French travellers in 
England, like M. Wey, should see two brothers parting for years 
without anything approaching to a tear, with astonishment not 
far removed from disgust. On such matters, the specific marks of 
the English character will always be distinct and unmistakable. But 
those who scrutinize the subject more closely will have no difficulty 
in perceiving that even among us there are two different types of 
character in regard to the control of feeling. Reserve and unre- 
serve are struggling for the mastery in our social habits; and to 
those who extend their study over any considerable number of 
years, it will be manifest that a change is in pro: It is curious 
that we should be changing rather in the direction of the Turkish 
and Red-Indian pattern than towards that of the French 
and Germans. he absolute repression of feeling is be- 
coming more and more habitual among us, so that to neg- 
lect it has almost become inconsistent with self-respect. 
course the movement is not universal. There is a back-water 
to every stream, and by the side of every great social tendency 
there are little reactionary eddies of eccentricity, which at all events 
serve to mark the general movement against which they are 
turning themselves. e fleshly philosophy of the school who are 
called Muscular Christians naturally leads them to denounce the 
reticence and shamefacedness which all reserve i ies. Their 
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principle is to be ashamed of nothing human, and especially of 
nothing corporeal ; and though the laws of society prevent them 
from carrying it out to all the results of which it might be logically 
capable, they press it = far enough not to be ashamed of 
emotion. ee issing and hugging form a large of 
their philosophy, and one of their great lights has even been able to 
persuade himself that two undergraduates embracing each other is 
a probable incident, meet to be introduced into a tale of Uni- 
versity life. 

But the stream runs very decidedly the other way. In every 
relation of life, and in every class of moral character, the 
instinct of men leads them more and more to repress the 
outward expression of all feelings, good or bad. The most 
striking sign of it is the growing distaste for all occasions 
in which feelings of family affection are formally expressed. Sir 
Walter Scott found occasion, even in his time, to murmur at the 
extent to which feminine bashfulness had been able to curtail the 
marriage ceremonial. But he was unjust in attributing to one sex 
alone the attack upon that time-honoured ceremonial. The bride- 

ms rebel quite as vigorously as the brides ; and that can hardly 
a to bashfulness, in the limited and technical sense in which 
Sir Walter Scott used it. At least, if it be, the complaints which 
have been recently made touching the moral aspect of Rotten Row 
are very inexplicable. The true reason is, that men do not now 
like, for ever so short a time, to be ticketed as persons who are in 
an affectionate frame of mind. Marriage may be honourable in 
all, but being in love is not. A hundred and fifty years ago, no 
man would have thought of being ashamed of being “ spooney.” 
The reproach would have wanted point, and therefore the 
slang never could have been invented. these days, it is equally 
impossible to conceive a company of young dandies solemnly 
toasting the names of their mistresses — that is to say, in the 
sense in which that ambiguous word was used in the time of 
Addison. 

The religious world follows the current of opinion more 
slowly, but it tends in the same direction. The two religious 
systems that have arisen within the last thirty years are very 
unlike in many things, but they have one point of mutual 
resemblance, and of common difierence from the system that 
preceded them. Both the “ High Church” and “ Broad Church” 
movements have shrunk with horror from the vulgar publication 
of religious experience which was so much the fashion under the 
Evangelical réyime. Of all subjects, religion is the one upon 
which an effusion of feeling is the most sensitively dreaded. In 
conversation, the very mention of a religious name or idea 
is avoided with as much care as if it implied something 
indecent, or contained an insult to some person present. 
There are two sets of subjects which every well-bred person 
studiously avoids in talking—things licentious and thi 
divine; and he avoids both equally with so much care that it is 
difficult to say which of them he holds in the greater respect. In 
regard to both, the arts of euphemism are largely brought into play. 
There is nothing which taxes so highly the ingenuity both of 
talkers and writers as the necessity of devising sufficiently circuitous 
phraseology when they are compelled to allude to anything 
connected either with the supernatural world or the Seventh 
Commandment. 

In justice to all parties, it must be added’ that the profane world 
have not been behind their religious antagonists in bringing the 
expression of their feelings under control. The abandonment of 
oaths must have been nearly as trying to old gentlemen of military 
training as the repression of spiritual experiences to Evangelicals. 
Whatever moralists may have to say against it, all persons whose 
experience in such matters gives weight to their opinions combine 
to testify to the enormous comfort of a good oath. It is like an 
execution in effigy. It satisties indignation without injuring the 
object of it. To deprive a man of his oath is to stop up the outlet 
through which his surcharged nerves are able harmlessly to vent 
their superfluous emotions. In abandoning their oaths, therefore, 
the fo. wn part of the community have made a very serious 
sacrifice to the spirit of the age. It is the surrender of a nervous 
relief almost as indispensable as a cigar is to a young man, or tea 
and —_* to an old maid. Few people will dispute that, in this 
item at least, the growing reserve of our generation has been 
advantageous. Its value in other matters is liable to more dispute. 
The old saw, “ de non apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem 
est ratio,” has something more at the bottom of it than a maxim 
of legal convenience. ‘Lhere is always a danger in morals that 
what is never shown will some day cease to be. Of course 
there is an ideal point of reserve which shall be fatal to 
hypocrisy and afiectation without having advanced far enough 
to breed heartlessness or indolence. But such ideal points in a 
moral equilibrium are rarely reached, and never maintained. Society 
must usually make up its mind to be exposed to one danger 
or the other. At present, we have little to fear from the undue 
pretence or exhibition of feeling. Our danger lies at the other 
end. And, if we may judge by some symptoms that are showing 
themselves, it is not mercly languor or apathy that we have to 
dread. There are passions which no caprice of fashion or phase 
of opinion can kill out; and when other feelings are se: and 
torpid, these flourish and abound. More than one chapter in the 
world’s history testifies to the mysterious, but apparently 
inevitable, law which developes an age of sensuality out of an age 
of philosophers. The repression of all feeling ends in the 
triumph of those feelings that have a material tee. It is 
unfortunate for mankind, but fortunate, at all events, for their 


critics, that these phases of national character, whatever their 
ultimate result may be, do not appear to be at the mercy of any 
human efforts to modify or to arrest. They spring from a conflux 
of causes in which the voluntary efforts of any man or set of men 
form but an infinitesimal constituent. If the national character is 
tending more and more to reserve, no human power can divert its 
course. Efforts to do so only issue in such unedifying caricatures 
as that which the school of Muscular Christians has exhibited. 
Neither feeling nor the condition of mind which 5 ag ni 
urges its expression can be put on at will. If it be shammed 
or artificially nursed, it will only produce an hypocrisy far more 
pernicious hen any ey If the ——— of it be really 
morbid, we may watch, an om, and draw lessons from it, but 
we cannot do much to cure it. It will ultimately cure itself by 
the revulsion from its own excess. 


THE SWISS AND AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS. 


B* this time people ought pretty well to know the nature of 

the American Constitution. Whether, as a matter of fact, 
they do know it, is another affair; but, at all events, everybody 
has, during the last two years, had plenty of Fa eon of 
learning all about it. The various questions which have arisen 
during the war ought to have dispelled the temptations under 
which an Englishman talking of American affairs alternately 
labours, now to lose sight of the States in the Union, and 
now to lose sight of the Union in the States. We have seen 
each theory pushed to its extreme point, and results have followed 
on both sides which an impartial observer must pronounce to be 
alike unconstitutional. The arguments of the two parties, the 
mutual accusations and the mutual defences, ought by this time 
te have made all careful observers understand what the points at 
issue are. Even the zealots on either side, who make it a matter 
of conscience to believe that one side is necessarily right, and 
the other necessarily wrong, ought, in common consistency, to 
have formed some theory of the Constitution which enables them 
thus summarily to absolve their friends and to condemn their 
enemies. As a help to such studies, it may be profitable to 
compare the Constitution of the United States with the Con- 
stitution of another country, less akin to us in blood, incomparably 
more familiar to Englishmen in other respects, but whose political 
state is, we suspect, incomparably less familiar than that of 
America. We should like to have some statistics to tell us what 
proportion of the English travellers who yearly traverse Switz- 
erland ever stop to think whether Switzerland has any Con- 
stitution at all. 

The Swiss Constitution can be better compared with the 
American, because both belong to the same general Federal type. 
In comparing our own Constitution, or that Seng other aenaiy 
or indivisible republic, the comparison can never be perfect, whether 
we compare it with the Federal Constitution or with that of any 
particular State. The traditional Constitution of England, and the 
written Constitutions of other countries, alike provide for all the 
exigencies and all the departments of the State. All matters, 
great and small, internal and external, come within the range of 
the same authority. There can, therefore, be no perfect comparison 
between them and either the Federal Constitution or the Consti- 
tution of a State, because both of these have only a limited range. 
The Federal Constitution has absolutely nothing to do with all those 
matters which come most nearly home to a man in his daily life; 
while the State Constitution has as little to do with those great 
affairs of nations and empires which form the highest occupation of 
the statesman. The comparison continually fails when we com- 
se two systems whose object is not the same. But in Switzer- 

nd we find exactly the same partition of powers which we find 
in America. The two Constitutions are identical in principle, 
though they differ oe in detail; and they are, therefore, 
excellently suited to become the subject of a direct comparison, 

The Swiss Confederation, like the American, is a Union 
of Sovereign States, each of which retains its full internal 
independence, but all of which have surrendered a certain 
portion of their rights to a common central power. Thus each 
Swiss citizen, like each American citizen, owes obedience to 
two Governments in different spheres—to the local Government 
of his own Canton in its walk, and to the general Government 
of the Confederation in its walk. Thus far the two exactly 
agree ; but the limit between the rights of the Union and the 
rights of the State is not drawn at exactly the same point in the 
two Constitutions, and the form which the Swiss have given to 
their Federal Government differs considerably from that which 
exists in America. That differences should exist between the 
two is not wonderful, when we remember how much smaller 
and how much older a country Switzerland is than America, 
and that the American Constitution was drawn up in 1787 
and the Swiss Constitution in 1848. The Swiss Confederation 
is a very old body, though its present Constitution is but 
a young one. The German, Italian, and Burgundian States 
which form the present Swiss Republic have been for cen- 
turies drawing nearer and nearer to one another. The League, 
in some form or other, is approaching its six hundredth year, 
though it is barely fifteen years since it put on its present 
more perfect shape. Again, the separate sovereignty of the 
States is, in America, a mere constitutional theory. There 
never was, historically, any time when New York and Massa- 
chusetts were wholly independent Powers, capable of making war 
and peace with one another. The American States passed at once 
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from the Colonial to the Federal relation. But, among the cities 

and districts which make up the Swiss Unien, many were once 

really independent States, owning, indeed, a nominal supremacy 

in the Emperor, but not hindered thereby from exercising all the 

practical rights of prt 7 Others were districts, subject 
e 0 


either to the League as a whole or to some member of it, which 
now rank as sovereign Cantons on an equality with their old 
masters. It is no wonder, then, if the feeling of State-right 
should be still stronger in the breast of a Swiss than in 
the breast of an American. But there is another cause 
which pulls the other way. Of all written Constitutions, 
that of Lisl is the one which has been least affected by specu- 
lative theories. Washington, Hamilton, and Madison had the 
great good luck to accomplish their work just before the great 
‘yench Revolution began to turn the world upside down. ‘They 
were, therefore, hardly troubled at all by those babblings of the 
last seventy years which have left sad traces on the revised Con- 
stitutions of most of the particular States. They founded a Republic, 
because monarchy was out of the question; they founded a 
Federal Republic, because consolidation and perfect independence 
were each alike out of the question. But they made their 
ltepublic neither aristocratic nor democratic, but capable of being 
worked as either. The American Constitution was, in short, a com- 
promise, in the sense that every act which is really the act of a 
nation will always be a compromise. It was not imposed by a 
triumphant party, but was the result of the deliberations of the 
best men of various parties. The Swiss Constitution, on the other 
hand, framed in 1848, shows some signs of its birth in the year 
of revolutions. It shows, in a way which the American does not, 
the influence of theories, of former internal strife, of the wish of a 
successful party to make certain principles triumphant throughout 
the country. The result of these two opposing causes is that 
State-right in Switzerland is in some respects wider, in others 
narrower, than in America. The ancient historical independence 
of the Cantons has led to their retention of some powers which the 
American States have surrendered to the Federal body ; while the 
circumstances of 1848, as contrasted with those of 1787, have 
caused some points to be ruled by the Federal Constitution which 
in America are left to the discretion of the several States. 

Thus the American Constitution absolutely forbids the several 
States to “enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation.” 
It again forbids any State, “without the consent of Con- 
gress, to enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign Power.” To American States, used to 
have all their diplomacy done for them, first by the English 
King, and then by their own Congress, this restriction was really 
no hardship. The case was different with the Swiss Cantons, 
which had been used to considerable licence of diplomatic inter- 
course, both with foreign States and with one another. The pro- 
hibition, therefore, in Switzerland is less strict. Particular 
alliances between several Cantons are forbidden; the old mis- 
chievous system of military capitulations is forbidden; but the 
Cantons may conclude with one another conventions on matters of 
legislation, administration, or justice ; and they may conclude with 
foreign States treaties on matters concerning “public economy,” 
and the relations of neighbourhood and police. Of course nothing 
is to be done contrary to the rights of the Union or of other 
Cantons; and, in the case of convention between the several 
Cantons, notice is to be given to the Federal Government, which 
may forbid their execution if unconstitutional. In Switzerland, 
then, the diplomatic action of the States is very rigidly confined, 
but it is not absolutely extinguished, as it is in America. In 
another point the functions of the State and the Union are 
completely reversed. In America, the Union may keep up a 
standing army; the States may not, without consent of Congress. 
In Switzerland, the Union may not keep up a standing army ; but 
each Canton may keep up 300 men of right, and more by leave of 
the Federal Government. 

The cases in which the Swiss Constitution rules points which 
in America are left to the States are numerous. We will select 
only one. The American Constitution is wholly silent on the 
subject of religion. Legislation on ecclesiastical matters is left 
wholly to the several States. Each State may have an Established 
Church or not; it may, if it pleases, be Mahometan or Pagan ; it 
may, if it pleases, burn its heretics or try them in a court for the 
recovery of small debts. There was a time when South Carolina 
had two standards of orthodoxy —a laxer one for the elector and 
one more rigid for the representative. In Switzerland the differ- 
ence of religion among the Cantons has been the great national 
difficulty, much like the difference between Free and Slave States 
in America. The Swiss Constitution is as silent on religious 
matters as the American, with one notable exception : —“ The Order 
of Jesuits and its affiliated societies cannot be received in any part 
of Switzerland.” Here is a clause which, passed in 1848, at once 
bears the impress of recent controversies. The prohibition may be 
a wise and: necessary one; but the toleration or prohibition of 
Jesuits, or of any other religious order would, according to Ame- 
rican ideas, be a matter wholly of State concern. 

The form of the Swiss Federal Government is, in some respects, 
clearly borrowed from the American. Each has substituted a real 
¥ederal Government and Legislature for a loose Diet of ambas- 
sadors rather than of representatives. The Swiss Assembly, like 
the American, consists of two Houses. The National Council 
answers to the House of Representatives, the Council of the States 
to the Senate. The former is apportioned to population; the 
latter consists, like the Senate, of two members from each Canton, 


t and small. Thus far the two systems agree, with only some 
ifferences of detail. But in the two important points of the 
Executive and the Judiciary the two systems are wholly unlike. 
The difference may be summed up by saying that the Swiss system 
is incomparably the more spaiillenn of the two. There is in 
Switzerland nothing at all like the quasi-kingly office of 
the American President. The President is, in truth, a King 
chosen for four years. He is indeed responsible, and many of 
his acts need confirmation by the Senate. Still, his powers are 
essentially kingly, and he wields them much more after his own 
personal will than a constitutional King commonly can. In Swit- 
zerland, many powers which in America belong to the President are 
vested in the Assembly ; such as are left to the Executive are vested 
in a Federal Council of seven members chosen by the Assembly, 
among whom the person who bears the lofty title of President of 
the Confederation is simply primus inter pares. He serves for a 
year, and, as in Achaia, can om re-elected only in alternate years. 
So, too, the Federal tribunal is a very different body from that 
venerable judicature which once was ‘dignified by the illustrious 
names of Jay and Marshall. The members of the Swiss Supreme 
Court, instead of holding office during good behaviour, are elected 
by the Assembly for three years only. This is the very abuse 
which has crept into so many American State Constitutions, but 
from which the Federal tribunals, both of North and South, have 
as yet been happily kept free. 
he difference in the constitution of the Executive in the two 
Federations is the natural result of their several circumstances. 
Switzerland has for ages known nothing in the shape of a King. 
For ages before that, she had no King except in the very shadowy 
form of Cesar. But in America kingship was familiar. The 
Governors of the States retained the title and many of the powers 
of the old royal Governors. When a settled Constitution 
was substituted for the lax tie of the first Confederation, it 
was the most obvious thing to reproduce in the Union what was 
already familiar in the States, and to place at the head of 
the Union a single man—a King, in short, but a King elected 
only for a few years, a King dismissible on proof of legal 
crime, a King who, though the actual doer of everything, 
should need the confirmation of the Senate for many of his acts. 
No long-standing traditions, nothing in the circumstances of the 
country, could at all suggest the establishment of the same sort 
of Executive in Switzerland. The merits of the two schemes may 
be fairly balanced against one another. Under the Swiss system, 
there can be little room for the independent personal action of a 
great man, such as a constitutional monarchy allows to its First 
Minister, or such as America reaped the benefit of under her 
early Presidents. But the very same cause is likely to save 
Switzerland from ever falling so low as America has done under 
some of her later Presidents. And the Swiss system allows no 
opportunity for that deadlock which may always a in 
America between two powers like the President and the Congress, 
each so largely independent of the other, and each of which 
alike may claim to express the national will. It may not be 
wholly a bad sign, that though, during the last few years, we 
have often heard, and always honourably, of the action of the 
Swiss Federal Government, there is no Swiss statesman whose 
name is generally familiar to English ears. If it may be a sign of 
mediocrity of genius, it may also be a sign of the regular and 
equable working of the system. During the late aggressions of 
Louis Napoleon, the Swiss Federal Government preserved a 
happy mean between servility and bravado, which would have 
done credit to the wisest Cabinet in Europe. Now that the word 
‘“‘ Federal” seems to be, in common usage, fast becoming a mere 
awkward synonym for “Yankee,” it may be just as well to 
remind Englishmen that such a body as the Swiss Federal 
Government does exist, and that the land over which it has to 
watch is well worth study, on other grounds than those which 
attract the mass of summer tourists to its hills and valleys. 


HOMICIDAL MANIA AND MORAL INSANITY. 


FEW more such Assizes as the present, and we shall have 

heard the last of the doctrine of homicidal mania. Three 
cases of murder have recently been tried, in which the circum- 
stances, the defence, and the verdict are so entirely parallel that 
they scarcely require separate notices. The briefest summary of the 
facis will suffice. At Dorchester, a farmer named Fooks was tried 
for the murder of his neighbour and cousin, another farmer of the 
name of Stone. Fooks is forty-nine years of age, and had long 
been on bad terms with Stone, who, he believed, had done him 
some injury, and in consequence, he entertained a deadly animo- 
sity against his neighbour. It was proved that Fooks had said 
that he would not mind shooting Stone any more than he would 
a dog or a cat; and on the 29th of August last he was 
as good as his word. Poor Stone was coming quietly up 
the village street; Fooks ran for a gun, which he kept ready 
loaded, and shot Stone dead, and then attempted suicide. On 
the trial the facts were not disputed; but the counsel for the 
defence set up the plea of insanity, quoted the well-worn cases of 
Hatfield and Macnaghten, and called four medical witnesses to 
= the irresponsible nature of the act of murder. Dr. Smith of 
Veymouth, the prisoner’s regular attendant, did not utter the 
word insanity. He considered the case one of indigestion, and treated 
it as such—told the prisoner how wrong his conduct was, and 
why it was wrong. ‘ihe two medical men attached to the gaol 
in which the prisoner had been confined for six months, “saw no 
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indications of insanity in him.” Dr. Harington Tuke, however, 
was brought down from London the day before the trial to examine 
the prisoner; and though Fooks’ conduct during the trial was 
rational enough, yet the expert came to the conclusion—which we 
can only trust ourselves to give in his own jargon—that “there was 
no doubt that the prisoner is at this moment of unsound mind, and 
has homicidal and suicidal tendencies, which will come on at an 
time. This form of malady renders nugatory any effort of self- 
control. The will suffers in such cases, and I do not believe he 
is responsible for his actions.” Upon being more closely pressed 
on cross-examination, and after very solemn questions the 
Acting Judge, Serjeant Shee, Dr. Tuke further delivered himself 
of the medical doctrine of uncontrollable impulse : — 

I believe in an irresistible tendency to kill, founded on a disease of the 
brain. A man being mad may have a tendency to steal. I do not believe 
in kleptomania pure and simple. Although the prisoner has for the last 
three years had the constant use of firearms, and never attempted homi- 
cide before, still I think his was a case of ordinary mania, with only 
an occasional tendency. I think that when the prisoner raised the gun 
he knew that it would kill Stone, but he had not the power to restrain his 
will. Whether, when he fired the gun, he knew that it was wrong to fire 
it I have the greatest difficulty in answering ; he knows now that it was 
wrong ; but I believe that he was under an uncontrollable impulse. 


Dr. Tuke’s doctrine was either above or below the jury, who 
— the prisoner guilty, and he now lies under sentence of 
ath. 

The second case was that of Preedy, the convict in Port- 
land prison, who stabbed a warder, apparently without pro- 
vocation, as he himself stated he was determined to kill the first 
warder that came. After being committed to Dorchester gaol, 
the prisoner began to be very refractory, destroyed his clothes, 
and acted madman at least as well as Edgar in King Lear, 
especially by preferring nakedness to the habiliments of ordinary 
rs But his violence was intermittent. He took also to good 

haviour, sentimentalism, and sparrow-taming, and the interest- 
ing murderer shed as many tears as Lesbia on the death of one of 
his pet birds. On being brought into court for trial, he broke out 
into a fit of simulated mania, and it required six or eight strong 
men, to say nothing of heavy irons and manacles, to keep him quiet 
in the dock during the trial. In this case, the plea of homicidal 
mania and uncontrollable impulse was set up, and an old accident 
which occurred to the prisoner when he was four years old was 
appealed to by his family as a proof that the latent effects of 
concussion of the brain had, after sixteen years’ sleep, been de- 
veloped into “mania and homicidal tendencies.’’ No less than 
three surgeons deposed to their belief that Preedy’s madness was 
only simulated, and that he knew perfectly well what he was 
about, not only then, but throughout his imprisonment. In a 
word, his surgeons, being only blessed with common sense, and 
not being experts and “ mad doctors” from London, “had not 
seen instances of latent insanity,” did not believe in homicidal 
mania, but had a very firm conviction that the prisoner was 
a murderer, and a sane one, and a mere actor in his pre- 
tended maniacal attacks. He, too, was convicted, and is left for 
execution. 

The third case is, if possible, still more remarkable. It is that 
of a youth named Burton, who was tried at Maidstone on Wed- 
nesday, for the murder of a boy named Houghton, at Gillingham, 
near Chatham. From the evidence for the prosecution, it appears 
that the prisoner admitted on his apprehension that he had made u 
his mind to murder somebody, in order that he might be ea 
for it, that he had no — animosity against his victim, 
and that the poor child was selected almost accidentally for 
murder. The defence, of course, was based upon this declara- 
' tion; and in the course of it both the counsel and witnesses 
elaborated the doctrine of homicidal mania to an extent far 
exceeding even the portentous breadth which the theory of 
uncontrollable impulse assumed under Dr. Tuke. The prisoner, 
argued Mr. Ribton, might know the nature of the act he was 
committing, might know that it was wrong, but, “as the nature of 
man consists of various faculties and elements, some moral and seme 
mental,” “ there is,” according to Dr. Taylor, “such a thing as 
insanity of the moral feelings; and it is not enough for a man to 
know that his act is wrong, but if it appears that he has not 
the full control over the faculties of the will, he is irresponsible.” 
This portentous doctrine was endorsed by a surgeon at Chatham, 
whose name we do not find in the Zimes, but whose evidence is so 
singular that we prefer giving it in his own very remarkuble and 
very ridiculous words, especially as he declares it as the opinion of 
all eminent medical writers :— 

I believe the prisoner is labouring under what in the profession would be 
considered as moral insanity — that is, he knows perfectly well what he is 
doing, but has no control over himself. The moral feelings may be dis- 
eased, while the intellectual faculties are sound. ‘This i should say as 
a matter of science. 

Upon being somewhat indignantly reminded by the Judge that 
it required no science to know that there may be a disease of the 
moral feelings while a man is in perfect possession of his senses — 
that is to say, that a man may be a very great scoundrel and yet 
no fool —the learned clerk of Chatham was further examined on 
a very nice point on which he propounded the doctrine that moral 
disease might exist apart from depravity. That is to say, in the 

of common men, it is possible to commit every sin for- 
bidden in the Ten Commandments, and yet to be no moral agent :— 

Tn such a case there must be some derangement of the brain. . . . He 
believed the prisoner knew what he was doing; but that an impulse came 
upon him which he could not control. Dr. Winslow had stated that no man 


could commit suicide in a state of sanity; the prisoner had no proper con- 
trol over his actions, though he had a knowledge of right and wrong. 
Another medical —— who very glibly and volubly stated 
that “he had no doubt that a person who committed a murder 
with the desire to be hanged was under the infiuence of a delu- 
sion,” was suddenly brought up in the midst of his disquisitions 
by a simple question put by Judge Wightman as to the nature of 
this delusion. At length, to use an obstetric metaphor, which is 
not inconsistent with this gentleman’s phraseology, he delivered 
himself of this sage observation :—‘‘ He could hardly define it, but 
he should sup there must be wrong conceptions.” 

To Justice Wightman society is under a deep debt of gratitude 
for the indignant scorn with which he brushed away the medical 
fallacies on this doctrine of homicidal mania, and hinted that 
it was only playing the fool to use the word “moral” in this 
ambiguous sense. We trust that his language will not be 
lost on the medical profession generally; for it ought to be 
known that there is a direct conflict between the medical and 
legal mind on the subject. The rule of law under which the plea 
of insanity can be sustained in cases of murder has been laid down 
by the judges of England in Macnaghten’s case, after certain 

uestions formally put to them by the House of Lords. But, as 
Mr. Ribton remarked on this trial, “The medical profession did not 
assent to the doctrine laid down by the judges.” What that 
doctrine was, we may state in Justice Wightman’s words :—“ There 
must be such a defect of reason from disease of the mind, as that 
the person did not know the nature and quality of the act he 
committed, or did not know whether it was right or wrong.” On 
the other hand, the medical view is, “that it is not enough 
that the criminal knew the act to be wrong; it must appear 
that he had the full control over the functions of the will.” This 
doctrine of moral insanity—viz. that a man who is perfect?y 
aware of the nature of his acts, and who kills another under an 
uncontrollable impulse, is nevertheless irresponsible for his acts— 
appears to Justice Wightman, as we trust it will (though, as it is 
a matter of right feeling and sense, it will perhaps not) appear to Sir 
George Grey, “‘to be a most dangerous doctrine, and fatal to the 
interests of society and the security of life. It is a theory as 
contrary to common sense as it undoubtedly isto law, ‘The question 
for the jury was, Was the prisoner, at the time of the murder, 
capable of knowing that what he did was wrong?” The jury 
returned a verdict of Guilty, “which seemed to give general 
satisfaction.” 

Much of the medical evidence on which we have passed a running 
commentary affords a pitiable instance of the shallowness of so-called 
scientific education, even in a profession which takes its place in the 
learned triad. That any person merely repeating by rote the words 
faculties, propeusions, sentiments, mm intellectual, delusions, 
and illusions, should think that he is giving an unimpugnable 
psychological and medical account of the human mind, and set- 
tling all the problems about choice, motive, and responsibility, is a 
matter too melancholy to laugh at. Justice Wightman brushed 
away these cobwebs when he observed that Burton’s admission 
that he committed the murder in order to be hanged, showed that 
he perfectly understood the nature of the act of murder itself. 
What he knew was, that murder was an act of such extreme 
wickedness that it was visited by death. Here was no delusion. 
Delusion is a belief in what does not exist. Homicidal mania 
is only a morbid desire for blood. When Mr. Ribton, on the 

of the medical profession, urged that a man is irre- 
sponsible because the will is uncontrollable, we are bound 
to hope that the medical profession will try to learn what “the will” 
is. Do they consider the will to be an organ, or a convolution of the 
brain, or something independent of volition? From the nonsense 
they talk, they probably consider that a man and his will are 
separable essences. It used to be held thatin the exercise of the will 
responsibility was undertaken. Temptation is not sin—passion is 
not sin—but it is the consent of the will to the temptation 
which constitutes sin. This is the old and intelligible doc- 
trine. A diseased will, entirely out of a man’s own control, is 
a contradiction in terms—sheer, blank, absolute nonsense. And 
as to the doctrine of irresponsibility, the question remains 
whether, in nine cases out of ten, a man is not responsible even for 
his so-called insanity, and therefore for its consequences. If a man 
chooses to give way to every gust of passion, to encourage all evil 
thoughts, never to control it Sete passionate and vindictive 
feelings, and the like, he may very easily go mad in one sense of 
the word. But that madness is of his own making. A man’s 
power to control or to prevent insanity is, in very many cases, much 
the same as his power to control or to prevent drunkenness. It is 
well known that a man may even labour under a mental delusion 
and yet may be a responsible agent. Many and great phy- 
sicians have been conscious in their own persons of the existence 
of delusions, and yet have, by discipline and exercise of the 
moral and other faculties, prevented even a functional disease 
having any influence over their moral conduct. Dr. Tuke’s 
doctrine denies the very existence of responsibility. All that 
a man has got to do is only just not to exert his reasoning 
powers, never to control himself or to check his passions, only to 
give himself and his evil nature full swing, only to go on brooding 
over malicious and morbid, yet perfectly voluntary, thoughts 
and feelings, and he will very soon find his will too powerful for 
him. He is therefore insane— therefore irresponsible. Why, 
what is the case of the Malays or the Assassins? That they 
embrace the idea of blood and slaughter, dwell on it, enco 
it, foster it, But, according to Dr. Tuke, they are much to be 
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pitied ; they are not the accursed and enemies of the human 
race, but victims of their own wills. They are quite irrespon- 
sible—their will is not under their control. As though the ques- 
tion were not whether the whole duty of man—ail responsibility, 
all choice, all moral conduct—does not depend upon what the 
medical men assumed to be impossible, viz. keeping the will under 
control. Many so-called mental disorders are, in fact, only moral 
depravity ; and homicidal mania, and kleptomania, and, for aught 
we know, pornomania, are only slang, but most pernicious, names 
for the criminal absence of self-control in the matter of murder, 
theft, and lust. If this doctrine of moral mania is to be allowed 
for a moment, we may not only dispense with the Decalogue as 
a rule of duty, since moral conduct would become impossible, 
but the criminal law might at once be expunged from the Statute- 
book, for crime itself is impossible if it is to be held that the will 
is not in our power. 


SIR RICHARD MAYNE’S ESCAPADE. 


A NEW method has of late years been introduced into our 
political administration. It has come to be a usage that 
when the attainment of some particuler public end requires the 
co-operation of two separate departments of the State, each of them 
should, with great single-mindedness, employ its energies in neu- 
tralizing the vigour of the other ; so that a stable equilibrium may 
be established in the place of what used to be, and would other- 
wise still remain, the mere conduct of public business. The 
principle on which this custom rests has passed out of the number 
of things questioned ; and as it is the nature of all principles, when 
once admitted, to be fruitful in developments, the new law of 
departmental antagonism would cease to true to itself unless, 
extending from the whole to the parts, it succeeded in permeating 
our entire administrative system. When two wheels of 
the State machine have been allowed to place themselves 
in an attitude of mutual nonconformity, it is a natural and 
logical sequence that the several spokes of each of them 
should bring their own position to the test of an unbiassed 
criticism, and adopt such relations with the axle or the tire as 
they may judge most conducive to their individual dignity. If we 
attribute Sir Richard Mayne’s manifesto in the Times of Tuesday 
week to his appreciation of this scientific truth, we shall be spared 
the necessity of supposing that, after the toils and glories of the 
preceding Saturday, he had been led into confusion on a question 
of identity, and had, indeed, come to conceive of himself as a 
Minister of State. Itis true that such an explanation involves the 
existence at the Home Office of that particular condition of things 
which is known as anarchy. But persons unacquainted with 
official life are apt to regard its phenomena with undue excitement ; 
and Sir George Grey’s — enables him to preserve his 
serenity in the presence of a chaotic department. He does not 
deny, or question, or evade, or mitigate the facts. Still less, of 
course, does he apply any remedy to the evil. He contents 
himself with blandly referring it to an established category, and 
assures the world that the triumphant rebellion of his subordinate 
cannot be correctly designated as anything more than “a mis- 
understanding.” 

The rebellion appears to have taken place on this wise. When 
it first became known that the Princess Alexandra would make 
a public progress through London, the Volunteers expressed a 
wish to be allowed to line the streets as she passed. The proposal 
occasioned some jealousy on the part of the regular troops; and, 
indeed, it was a scheme of very doubtful wisdom in itself ‘or, 
in the first place, if it were carried into effect, a row of favoured 
spectators would be stretched along in front of many thousands of 
people, who would thus be prevented from seeing the procession 
at all; and, in the second place, the force so stationed, unless it 
were protected by barriers extending through some miles of 
streets, would hardly be able to preserve its own line unbroken 
by the pressure from behind, and would run the risk of that sort 
of collision with the crowd which is often involved in the duties 
of civil police and regular troops, but which it is of the greatest 
importance that the Volunteers should invariably avoid. Never- 
theless, it could not but seem hard to disappoint altogether so 
loyal and natural a wish ; and when the question was submitted to 
the highest authority, the Queen is understood to haye decided that, 
while the streets were to be left free for ordinary spectators, and 
guarded by regulars and — the Volunteers should be concen- 
trated in Hyde Park, and should there form an avenue for the 
Princess to pass through. The decision reconciled all interests, 
and satisfied every one. And the acclamations which greeted the 
srocession on its way acquired a happier meaning when the 

ecame the prelude to a spectacle of that patriotic loyalty which 
finds its expression in deeds, and receives its reward in the con- 
sciousness of their performance. 

A popular demonstration is one thing, and a mili spectacle 
another. When it was settled that the Volunteers should take 
up their position in the Park, it was implicitly settled that as 
much space should be available for them as their proper formation 
and regulated movements might require. The military authorities 
of course were the only authorities competent to define this space ; 
and, accordingly, it became their duty at once to ascertain 
and secure it. This they proceeded to do in concert with 
the Board of Works, the only public department which 
has jurisdiction over the Park. Their plan was to take 
a ae of und 110 yards wide, and extending in length 
from the Achilles Statue to the Marble Arch—a distance of 1,000 


yards. Down this strip central passage of 35 yards wide was 
reserved for the procession itself, and 374 y consequently 
remained to the Volunteers on either side. General Rumley, the 
Inspector-General of Infantry, who commanded on the occa- 
sion, reports this to be the smallest breadth of ground on which 
the men could decorously perform the manceuvres requisite for 
getting into their proper formation; and the pro arrange- 
ment was approved by the Duke of Cambridge. Before it 
was finally adopted by the War Office, it was explained to Sir 
Richard Mayne, not only by word of mouth, but also through 
the medium of a map or plan, on which all the details had 
been carefully indice. 5 either then, nor at any other time 
before the day of the procession, does he a to have raised the 
slightest objection to it; but, if any plausible explanation is to be 
found for his ee oy conduct, he must be supposed to have 
imagined all this while that, when the Volunteers had taken up 
their position, four deep, on either side of the line of the proces- 
sion, it was intended that the crowd should be admitted within 
the enclosure. It is difficult, however, to accept such an 
explanation, since the absence of a barrier between the Volunteers 
and the other spectators would have been attended with the same 
consequences in the Park as in the streets, and, moreover, it was 
no less necessary for the Volunteers to quit their position at last 
than to take it up at first. It is said, indeed, that shortly before 
the procession appeared, the guardian of the inclosure, being urged 
by the officer in command of the police force present to admit the 
crowd into the vacant space, and replying at last that he would 
do so if the police would preserve order among them, was instantly 
assured by his interlocutor that such an attempt was out of the 
question, because there were not enough policemen on the ground 
to make it. The incident, if it so happened, afiords the reductio 
ad absurdum of the supposed explanation. Anyhow, the inclosure 
was not thrown open. The original arrangements were exactly 
adhered to, with conspicuous and complete success ; and the Times 
of the next Monday, while commemorating the grandeur of the 
spectacle, did not fail to record with equal satisfaction the imper- 
turbable good-humour of the crowd. 

But the fairy who had not been invited to the christening 
could neither forget nor forgive. Sir Richard Mayne, we are 
informed, had been “much annoyed.” As he cast his eyes 
eastwards, there was material enough for self-congratulation in 
the discomfiture of the civic contemners of his authority; 
but it was not a small trial to find in the West a corresponding 
rival, without a corresponding failure. When he had come into 
the Park on the rere and seen a police officer acting in concert 
with the military authorities, and in contravention of his own 
orders, he had instantly suspended the man—not because what he 
was doing was in itself wrong, nor because he failed to show that. 
he was doing it under compulsion, but simply because he had not 
first communicated with his official superior. “ Your duty,” he 
said sternly, “ was immediately to have sent notice te me.” Such 
a theory of official subordination is perfect; and it requires that 
if the Chief Commissioner of Police be under the authority of 
the Home Office, he should address to it any complaints he may 
need to make of the official conduct of other departments, or 
any vindication he may wish to offer of his own. But such a 
course must start from at least a plausible grievance, and is not 
calculated to ensure publicity. In the present instance, Sir 
Richard Mayne did not adopt it. Having first discovered in 
the Zimes some ‘‘just observations” (which were not there) 
“of the people having been kept at too great a distance 
from the bos of the pane in Hyde Park,” he 
Sir George Grey with sovereign contempt, and proceeded to 
address a statement of his intentions, his orders, and his annoy- 
ance, to a “gentleman connected with” that paper. “You may 
take any notice you think proper of the arrangements in the 
Park,” was the gracious permission with which his letter ended; 
and in pursuance of it there appeared in the Times of the next day 
an apparently official announcement, to the effect that “the 
arrangement” which one om of State had carried out in 
concurrence with another, who happened to be the supreme 


a ye the police, “was contrary to the express orders of | 


Sir R. Mayne.” ‘This flagrant impropriety gave rise, of course 
to a in the of Sir Richard. 
Mayne once more proclaimed his independence of the Home 
Oifiee, and his want of confidence in the Home Secretary, by 
te his cause in the hands of a private member, sitting— 
gj that may qualify the selection—on the Opposition side of 
the House, 

By this time, probably, Lord Hotham is aware that the 
interests of accuracy are not best provided for by picking up 
oral information “accidentally,” “in the street,” and re= 
tailing one’s random recollections of it, as authoritative state- 
ments, in Parliament; and if he has come across any of the 
numerous bystanders who heard the Commander-in-Chief, on 
the procession day, give orders for the marching past of the 
Volunteers, he may ibly have modified his opinion that 
the carrying out of those orders was a disgrace to which, on 
grounds of military discipline, General Rumley should never have 
“submitted.” But it is not in the indiscretion of the advocate, 
nor even in the offence of the original culprit, that the scandal of 
this exposure culminates. The very smallness of professional 
is a guarantee for its its duration ; and, as 
ong as the world lasts, an attack on the comfortable and educated 
classes will be a sure a 
But when minor offici orget their position, authority 
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to remind them of it. The Chief Commissioner of Police 
is not a functionary of the State, or a Minister directly respon- 
sible to the nation or the Crown. He is simply a departmental 
agent of the Home Office; and it is one of the first obligations of 
an administrative chief not only to uphold his agents when they 
do their duty, but also to censure them when they transgress it. 
If Sir George Grey is not equal to this task, it had better be 
assigned to some one else, Perhaps, after all, our lives.and 
porpeetios might be as safe under another guardian as they have 
tely been under him; and certainly the Home Administration 
would not lose in public esteem if its subordinates could be taught 
to restrain the expression of a querulous and fantastic egotism. 


CHANGING THE CIRCUITS. 


EVERAL notices have appeared in the 7imes and in other 

quarters, in a form more or less official, from which it 
appears that the Government have determined upon a change 
relating to the arrangement of the Circuits which has been 
under discussion for a considerable time, and which is of more 
general importance than it might at first sight appear to be. 
To the public in general, such arrangements may appear mere 
matters of detail, of little substantial importance in the adminis- 
tration of justice. In reality, they have a great deal more to do 
with the comfort and satisfaction of suitors than many altera- 
tions in the law which are of much greater apparent interest. 
A bad arrangement of the circuits means that too much work 
is thrown on particular Judges, and that too short a time 
for the dente of business is allowed to particular es. 
When this is the case, the public at large suffer a degree of discom- 
fort and expense which must be seen to be appreciated. It re- 
quires a considerable effort of the imagination to realize the 
scenes which take place in a quiet county town at the fag-end of 
a heavy assize. Let us suppose that there is a long cause-list and 
a heavy calendar—that the Judges have to open the commission on 
the following day—and that, on the last morning of the assize, it 
becomes obvious that it will be impossible to get through the whole of 
the business. Whatever other delays it can be charged with, the law 
never delays at an assize town beyond its appointed time. Hence, 
somehow or other, an end has to be made. The grand-jury room, 
and very possibly some wretched back office, are rigged out as 
courts. Queen’s Counsel, or Serjeants who are in the com- 
mission and who happen to be unemployed, are caught and set to 
try prisoners in them, whilst the causes are divided between 
the Judges. Then comes a most unseemly scramble. Casual 
visitors to Westminster Hall will be struck with the appearance 
of whole rows of barristers sitting there all the day idle because 
no man has hired them. At the fag-end of an assize, the counsel 
are like cabs on a stand in a rainy day. Those who have no busi- 
ness have usually left the town—those who have business are sure 
to be wanted in half-a-dozen places at once. In the case supposed 
above, the same man might easily be wanted in four places at 
once. He might be for the plaintiff in the cause before one of the 
civil courts, for the defendant in the other—he might have to pro- 
secute a prisoner before one of the supplementary Judges, and to 
defend another prisoner before the other. No one who has not seen 
it can imagine the confusion and hurry which this produces. The 
clerk of assize and his officers buzz about in all directions, trying to 
marshal the business in such a way as to bring together the clients 
and their counsel; causes and prisoners are sent backwards and 
forwards from court to court; and the results produced are em- 
bodied in anecdotes much more racy than creditable to the 
administration of justice. One, for instance, relates how an 
unhappy felon who had just been sentenced by one of the Judges 
to six months’ imprisonment for stealing ducks was carried off 
into the other court, retried, and sentenced to twelve months, 
Thence he ascended into the grand-jury room, and, being put up 
to plead before one of the Queen’s Counsel, responded in a plain- 
tive voice to the usual question of guilty or not guilty—* When 
am I to hear the last of these ducks?” Though the story is not 
exempt from a slightly mythical appearance, it undoubtedly em- 
bodies an important truth. These, however, are only the beginnings 
of troubles. When matters have reached a certain stage, the 
Judges begin to hint about references and remancts. That is to 
say, in plain English, they propose that, instead of being 
disposed of at once, the cause should either stand over 
till the next assizes, all the costs and anxiety already in- 
curred being thrown away; or that, instead of being tried 
before a judge and in a court provided for that purpose at the 
public ex , it should be tried before a judge and in a court 
paid for by the parties, who would also have to pay the counsel 
from three to six guineas a day for attending to it, and the 
attorneys in proportion, to say nothing of the witnesses. With 

t grumbling, and under vehement pressure applied more or 
Cn apes ly by the Bench and the Bar, the suitors usually 
e to refer, or submit to seeing their cause “ made a remanet;” 
and it is to be hoped that when they go home they make no 
worse use of their experience than that of inying for the future, as 
much as in them lieth, to live peaceably with all men. 

This trouble and ex is no doubt due, to some extent, 
to the arrangement of the circuits. The time allotted to each 
town is generally a little too short, and one reason for this 
is that the circuits are not what they ought to be. One in 
particular —the Northern Circuit — is so large that not only are 
the ordinary evils of h and confusion incurred, but the J —_— 
are detained at Liverpool, the last place on the circuit, long 


the rest of the circuit business has ended ; the result of which is 
to throw upon them an unfair amount of work, and to interfere 
with the proper administration of justice in London. It is now 
proposed to remedy this evil by cutting the Northern Circuit into 
two parts, to be called respectively the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Circuits. The Lancashire Circuit — including Appleby, Carlisle, 
Lancaster, Liverpool, and Manchester — will, it is said, be 

enough to occupy two Judges. The Yorkshire Circuit, which will 
consist of York, Durham, and Newcastle, will not. The Midland 
Circuit is therefore to be cut in half, and its three Northern 
towns — Nottingham, Lincoln, and Derby — are to be thrown into 
the Yorkshire Cireuit; whilst its four Southern towns—Warwick, 
Leicester, Northampton, and Oakham—are to be thrown into 
the Norfolk Circuit, which at present is far the smallest in 
England, rarely lasting more than three weeks. That the Northern 
Circuit is too large there can be no sort of déabt, and it is equally 
true that the Norfolk Circuit is too small; but it by no means 
follows that the unoffending Midland Circuit ought to be abolished 
and parcelled out like a conquered territory between its two neigh- 
bours. To do so would inflict great loss on a number of private 
persons, and would not really remedy the evils which at present 
exist. The position of a circuit barrister is very peculiar. As- 
siduity on the circuits and at the quarter-sessions is the only 
legitimate path into business for those who are not the sons or 
sons-in-law of attorneys. After spending sums in travelling 
between some six or seven county towns for or four months 
in every year, and watching other men doing their business, 
he contrives at last to work his way into a profitable position, 
To cut such a man’s circuit in half is to throw him on his back, 
lag him to begin the world again after years of anxious 

ur. 

Of course, this private hardship is nothing in comparison with a 
considerable public benefit, but it is a strong reason for not maki 
changes which would not go to the root of the evil. The pro 
change would do nothing of the kind. The root of the evil is 
that the circuit arrangements are, to a great extent, antiquated. 
The object of the circuit is to bring justice home to the doors of 
persons living in all parts of the country. When the pre- 
sent arrangements were made, they effected this object, for 
the county towns were the most important towns in the 
country; but the growth of wealth and commerce has com- 
pletely altered their position, by converting obscure villages into 
great cities, These great cities ought to have assizes of their 
own. Not having them, they bring up many of their causes to 
London, where the Courts get choked with business which ought 
never to come there, with the most discreditable results. Hence, 
what is really required is an increased number of Judges and of 
assize towns, both of which arrangements would be highly bene- 
ficial to the public. By appointing two new Judges and redis- 
tributing the Northern Circuit, the civil business would be so 
much increased that ample work might be found for four Judges 
instead of two, while very little injury would be done to the Bar. 
There are at least three towns in Yorkshire at which assizes 
might well be held—Hull, Leeds, and York; and if Durham 
and Newcastle were added to them, the five would make w 
a circuit of a very convenient size. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that assizes ought to be held at Birmingham, 
which now distributes its causes between Stafford and Warwick— 

laces which were respectable cities when Birmingham was an 
insignificant country town, but which are now mere country 
towns, whilst Birmingham is a great city with a population 
of not much less than a quarter of a million. No doubt this 
would leave some anomalies in the circuits untouched, but no one 
proposes to redistribute them altogether. The appointment of 
two new Judges would no doubt cost the country 10,000/. a 
year, but no money could be better spent. The effect of the 
great reforms in the law and the great increase of wealth which 

as taken place during the last quarter of a century has been to 
increase the business of the superior Courts to an immense ex- 
tent. There are arrears in the Court of Queen's Bench, and the 
Divorce Court finds more than enough work for one Judge. If a 
fifth Judge were appointed in the one Court, and a second, who 
should also go circuit, in the other, the public would get their 
money’s worth without any reference to the circuits; and if this 
change were combined with the extension of the ceterper, ond 
assizes to several of the great towns which are at present without 
them, the combined result would be doubly advan The 
plan said to be determined on by the Government would inflict 
needless private injury without really curing the existing evil, 


THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 

HE map of Virginia may a ntly be closed as far as 
T sniliteny operations, at ihe attention of those who take an 
interest in the American war may be turned to the Mississippi, and 
especially to Vicksburg. To that point is the great struggle now con- 
verging which is to test the last remaining resources of the North, 
If the capture of Vicksburg should fail, or be long delayed, the 
Western States will in all probability at once conclude a separate 
peace with the Southern Confederacy; but even if, contrary to 
expectation, the attack should succeed, there will still remain for the 
Northern fleets the difficult operation of protecting commerce 
during its passage down upwards of eleven hundred miles of 
river, through a country which gives every facility for irregular 
warfare me sudden attacks on unarmed vessels. The accounts 
which reach us from the seat of war are so meagre, and the 
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absence of good maps and plans so complete, that it is difficult to 
q 'which happened during the former siege. At that time, in 


form an accurate opinion of the probable result of the struggle. 
Still, from what can be gathered, the condition of affairs appears 
to be as follows. After the repulse of General Sherman from 
Vicksburg about two months ago, General M‘Clernan was ordered, 
with an increased force, to renew the attack both by land and 
water. For the latter purpose he was furnished with a large 
‘leet of iron-clads and mortar boats, built at St. Louis and on the 
Ohio. On the 28th of February he seems to have placed his mortar 
boats in position and commenced the bombardment; but the result 
of the fire is unknown, and was probably not great, judging from 
the effect produced by the Federal artillery during the former siege, 
and from the fact that mortar practice is usually very wild, unless 
its effect can be watched, and to a certain degree ascertained. This 
fire was replied to by three Confederate batteries, placed, probably, 
to command the upper bend of the river; and so efficiently did 
these batteries do their work, that the mortar boats were forced to 
shift their position, or, in other words, to retire. This is the last 
news received which actually bears on the attack; yet there are 
some incidental but very significant circumstances, which may 
assist us in forming our conclusions. Let us, however, first con- 
sider the position of the defenders. Situated on high bluffs on 
the left bank of the Mississippi stands the town of Vicksburg; 
aboye it the river makes one of those sharp bends so frequent in 
its course, leaving a narrow peninsula of flat ground directly in 
front of the town. Opposite the point of the peninsula, about a 
mile from the town, and commanding the stream above the bend, 
are erected batteries, probably those which necessitated the retreat 
of the mortar boats. In the lower part of the town itself, earth- 
works have been thrown up, more with the object of preventing a 
sudden dash being made from boats, than with the idea of 
materially assisting in the defence. Below the town, and at about 
the distance of a mile, batteries have been thrown up, which 
sweep the broader end of the peninsula and command the outlet 
of the canal which has been commenced by the besiegers. Since 
the siege of last June, the forest which formerly clothed the 
peninsula, affording cover for the troops and even a hiding-place for 
the gunboats, has been cleared away; and the ground, consequently, 
laid bare to the fire of the defenders’ batteries. On the land side, 
advantage has been taken of the broken nature of the ground, and 
works have been erected at a sufficient distance from the town 
to prevent a bombardment, which look into and command the 
numerous ravines with which the country is intersected. The 
bayous, or swampy streams, which flow into the Yazoo and Mis- 
we. 7 rivers add to the defence; and the forest, which divides 
the Yazoo river from the cultivated country in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, conceals the troops of the defenders, and 
venders the movement of the invaders, if an attack should be made 
from the land, necessarily very slow and cautious. The town 
itself is built on more than one hill, and the streets ascend steeply 
from the river, the town-hall standing on the highest point, and 
commanding a fine view of the surrounding country. A railroad 
connects Vicksburg with Jackson, the distance being forty-six 
miles. From Jackson other lines of rail run to Mobile, to the south 
of Mississippi, to Grenada, and through Meridian by two lines to 
Richmond. Thus the Confederates possess means of concentrating 
troops at the menaced point with ease and na go In this 
respect they have, perhaps, an advantage over the Federals, whose 
supremacy at sea cannot, as in most of the expeditions they have 
made, be brought to bear in this instance. The Federals may be 
said to draw their resources for the siege from St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and Pittsburg; and the following are the approximate distances of 
these places from Vicksburg, the scene of operation—St. Louis, 
792 miles, Cincinnati, 1,110, and Pittsburg, 1,553. From Cairo, 
situated at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, about 600 
miles from Vicksburg, the supplies may be said to be passing 
through an enemy’s country, where a guard of gunboats may 
be considered necessary. ‘The last news shows how easily 
vessels may be gy even in the close vicinity of a large 
Federal force. he tug Hercules grounded opposite Mem- 
phis, and was immediately boarded by an armed party from 
the Arkansas shore, her stores captured, and the vessel burnt. 
It must be remembered that the Federals merely hold 
certain military posts in Tennessee and Arkansas—they do not 
possess the country; and these posts can but inefficiently guard 
the course of the river, while they are themselves liable to surprise 
and capture. 

It is curious to remark how much the positions of the two forces, 
as at present situated, are identical with those occupied by the 
same armies at the former siege of Vicksburg in June, 1862. ‘Then, 
as now, the Federals were in the vicinity of Holly Springs, and 
also held positions in the southern part of Tennessee, more ad- 
vanced, however, than at present. Then, as now, these positions 
were threatened in front by the armies, in rear by the guerilla 
troops of the Confederacy ; and on these premisses it would not be 
unfair to argue that the future of Vicksburg will partly depend on 
the success of either party in Northern Mississippi and Tennessee. 
Fortune at the present moment appears to be inclining to the 
Confederates; and if General Van Dorn should be able to 
follow up his recent success, the consequences may be very 
important. A retreat of the Federal troops from Tennessee 
would render it difficult to maintain the military posts along 
the line of the Mississippi, and if they should be with- 
drawn, the navigation of that river would be very insecure. 
That such danger does exist and does influence the movements 


of the Federal fleet we have proof from an analogous event 


June last, Vicksburg was attacked not only from the North, 
but also by a fleet o boats which had advanced up the river 
from New Orleans under the command of Commodore Farragut. 
These vessels bombarded the town from below, and nine even 
succeeded in passing the defenders’ batteries, and communicating 
with the upper fleet. But after the successful attack by the 
Confederates on Baton Rouge, and their consequent command 
of batteries on the left bank of the river, Commodore Farragut 
began to fear for his communications, and offered to raise the 
siege on condition of a secure retreat being guaranteed to him. 
He did raise the siege, and did retreat. In the present siege, the 
defenders have only one fleet to contend with, from the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. The land force, however, would appear to have been 
increased in strength, and perhaps will play a more important part 
than during the former siege, when the army under General 
Williams was reported to have witnessed the bombardment of the 
lace from the right bank of the river, and to have taken no = 
in the attack. On the other hand, owing to the success of their 
arms in other portions of the territory, the Confederates are able 
to concentrate a larger force for the defence of Vicksburg, and have 
also probably, during the recent slackness of the blockade at 
Mobile, and even at Charleston, been able to collect material for 
adding to the number of their steamers in that pat of the course 
of the Mississippi between Vicksburg and Port Hudson which is 
still in their possession. That such steamers have been and will 
be built, there can be but little doubt. If we look at the map, ana 
trace the course of the vast rivers which flow into the Mississippi, 
we shall see how easy it must be for vessels to be built in these 
great streams unknown to the navy of the Federals. The Arkansas, 
which, during the last siege, broke through the upper fleet, 
was fitted out on the Yazoo river, which for sixty-five 
miles from its mouth is navigable. The course of the White 
river is 600 miles, of the Big Black river 200; and on these and 
other great streams which flow into the me: there must be 
places suitable for building vessels. We know of three war steamers 
in the service of the Confederacy, between Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, viz. the Webb, the Queen of the West, and another not 
named ; the Queen of the West having been recently captured from 
the Federals at Gordon’s Landing on the Red River, where forti- 
fications under the command of Captain Kelso are reported to 
have been erected. The last news also speaks of a steam ram, 
sent for the purpose of recapturing the Queen of the West, having 
been itself taken by the Confederates, However, against the 
advantages now possessed by the Confederates, as compared with 
those enjoyed by them during the siege of June last, must be set 
the fact that the water of the Mississippi is rising instead of 
falling, as it was at that time, and that, therefore, there is a 
better prospect of the canal, which is in the course of construc- 
tion through the peninsula, serving the pw for which, 
when finished, it is intended—viz. that of isolating Vicksburg from 
the river, and so rendering its fortifications useless. Still it 
cannot be believed that the Confederates will allow this work to 
be completed, almost under their s, Without severe fighting, 
and the importance of the object will impel them to the greatest 
exertions. 

The advantage, and almost necessity, to the Confederate cause, 
of holding the course of the Mississippi between Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, cannot be exaggerated. Besides the political bearings 
of the question, its material importance is very great. On the 
continued command of the river depends the power of keeping up 
an unimpeded communication with Louisiana and Texas, from 
which large supplies of cattle are brought and men for the army 
levied; and through those States also runs the road to Galveston, 
Matamoras, and Mexico, affording a safe, though distant com 
munication with Europe. It is also a great object with the 
South to preserve the vast supplies of cotton which still exist 
on the banks of the tributaries of the Mississippi, and espe- 
cially in the Ouachita country, and which will afford a material 
source of revenue to the Confederacy when the war terminates. 
Of the crops of 1861-62, it is supposed that 3,000,000 bales still 
exist, only 300,000 out of the customary 4,000,000 bales having 
reached New Orleans during last summer. Moreover, whilst the 
Confederates hold the Mississippi with the capabilities of forming 
a navy for river purposes, the Federal position at New Orleans 
cannot be considered secure; for, at any time, iron-clads, similar 
to those which attacked the Federal fleet at Charleston, may 
descend the river, and, co-operating with the land forces, recapture 
New Orleans. Such being the importance of holding Vicksburg, 
there can be no doubt that every possible effort will be made 
to retain it; and knowing as we do the energy, courage, and 
perseverance evinced by the Government and people of the South, 
the ultimate success of the Confederate arms may be a? 
expected, and may possibly entail consequences on the N 
which will go far to lead to a termination of the war. 


MR. GULLY. 
+ te career of Mr. Gully has been, perhaps, the most remark- 
able in the records of English sport. Born of humble parents, 
bred a butcher, by natural taste a prize-fighter, and afterwards 
successively a publican, a professional better, the winner of great 
races, a country gentleman, and a member of Parliament—such 
was the varied course of that energetic and successful life of eighty 
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c= which ended on the gth instant. The events of that life, 
in connexion with .the prize-ring and the turf, have been 
fully detailed in various j s, from which we shall briefly 
extract the leading features of this truly English history. 

Mr. te fhe m at Bristol in 1783. While learning the 
trade of a butcher in that city, he showed a considerable aptitude 
for the pugilistic art. Like other conscious possessors of peculiar 
talent, he made his way to London, where fortune was at first so 
unkind as to cast him into a debtors’ prison. Here he was visited 

a fellow-townsman, Pearce — called, in the annals of the prize- 
ming, “the Chicken”—who developed Gully’s talent in a 
friendly bout which they had with gloves to beguile the time. 
— so well as to get talked about, and he found friends 
to liberate him from prison, and make a match for him to fight 
the Chicken. A very game battle of one hour and ten minutes 
ended in the defeat of Gully, who, however, far from being dis- 
graced, became a great favourite with the public. On the retire- 
ment of Pearce he was offered the title of Champion, but declined it. 
He fought two successful battles with a man named Gregson, and 
at the conclusion of the second he announced his retirement from 
the ring. Like many other successful pugilists, he now took a 
public-house, combining with it the business of betting, which 
soon occupied his whole attention. In 1812, he had horses 
of his own; and in 1827, he attained prominence in the 
racing-world by buying Mameluke after he had won the 
Derby. This horse was first favourite for the St. Leger, and 
Mr. Gully backed him heavily, relying, as well he might, on his 
own opinion of the horse’s quality. But Mameluke was beaten by 
Matilda, who got an advantage by the misconduct of the starter. 
The blow would have been fatal to almost any other self-made 
man ; but Mr. Gully paid his losses cheerfully, and survived it. 
He wished to run his horse a second time against Matilda; 
but John Scott, who trained the mare, understood when to let well 
alone. Mr. Gully now became confederate with Mr. Ridsdale, 
whose horse, St. Giles, won the Derby in 1832. In the same year 
Mr. Gully’s horse, Margrave, won the St. Leger. About this 
time he lived in a house he had bought near Newmarket. 
Afterwards he bought Ackworth Park, near Pontefract, and his 
residence in that neighbourhood led to his being twice elected for 
the borough. His greatest year upon the turf was 1846, when he 
won the Derby with Pyrrhus the First, and the Oaks with Mendi- 
cant. The mare was known before the race to be so good that her 
owner could not win much money on her. She was afterwards 
sold to Sir Joseph Hawley, and in his stud she gave birth to 
Beadsman, who won the Derby in 1858. Mr. Gully had another 
great year in 1854, when he won the Two Thousand Guineas 
with Hermit, and the Derby with Andover. Advancing years 
and failing health caused Mr. Gully’s retirement from the, 
turf. His last residence was near Durham, where he possessed 
valuable collieries. 

From the career of Mr. Gully we may turn to the consideration 
of his character. The most inveterate enemy of the prize-ring 
and the turf must admit that this man was of, a quality to attain 
eminence in any sphere of life, and to adorn it. Some of the com- 
binations which we find in Mr. Gully are easy and ordinary, but the 
diffieulty and wonder would be to find them all in anybody else. 
We hear of prize-fighters who become publicans, of, publicans 
who operate largely upon the turf, of winners of great 
races who have seats in Parliament; but Mr. Gully is the 
only example of the united characters of prize-fighter, publican, 
book-maker, owner of race-horses, legislator, and, above 

tleman. In every path of life in which he walked, Mr. 

ully has left a name of which followers will be proud, and a 
pattern which they would do well to imitate, The professional 
student of Boxiana will be stirred with a sense of dignity, when 
he reads of “ Gully as a pugilist,” and learns that this butcher-boy 
of Bristol, the associate of “ Pets” and “Chickens,” carried off the 
highest prizes, and became familiar with the most aristocratic 
circle of the turf; and, after a long and happy life, bequeathed to 
his posterity an ample fortune and an honoured name. There have 
been many other apprentices to various trades whose peculiar voca- 
tion for fisticuffs has been early recognised in provincial circles, who 
have attracted the notice of champions, and have justified the 
confidence of friends by fighting a succession of hard battles, with 
varying luck, but unfaltering determination, and ever improving 
skill, The strength, the art, and the pluck of Gully have been 
often equalled, and so, up to a certain point, has his success. 
Many a pugilist has fought his way to the jion of a pubiic- 
house, where he has grown slothful after mighty labours, intem- 
perate by way of recom for severe abstinence, and 
turely old while still in the flower of life. But Mr. Gully had no 
sooner reached one vantage ground than he started forward on a 
new quest after name and wealth, Certainly he had never read 
the lines : — 

Odro¢ 01) daarog 
Nov avre 


But if he had fallen upon Pope’s version of them: — 


One vent’rous game this hand has won to-day, 
Another, Princes! yet remains to play— 


he might have applied them to his own case when, after proving 
himself worthy of the belt of Champion, he slemapilh to try for the 
English coun- 


blue ribbon of the turf, so as to make himself the 
Pollux. 


It is not a who will contemplate with 
pride and admiration upward course of Gully’s progress, but 


also every of a bar, and every maker of a book upon a 
horse-race, will count the member for Pontefract and the owner 
of Pyrrhus the First and Andover as having ornamented the 
fraternities to which they respectively belong. As public-houses 
and betting rings must continue, there can 4 no more 
effectual antidote against their abuses than is furnished by 
the example of Mr.Gully. He was, perhaps, the heaviest better 
of his time; and, amid all the temptations of that aga 
game, he maintained his character unstained, and his confidence in 
the ultimate result of his own — of judgment and calculation 
undisturbed. See him after that terrible disappointment, when 
Matilda beat Mameluke for the St. Leger : — 

Heavily as he had lost, the first man in the rooms, and the last to leave— 
gy a of going, in fact, till every claim had been satisfied — was 


As a sample of the magnitude and style of Mr. Gully’s 
operations, + may be mentioned that he laid Mr. Grockford 
10,000/, that Mameluke beat ten, and another 10,000/. 
that he beat nine, named horses; and, as Matilda was in 
both lots, it followed that he lost both bets. Mr. Gully’s 
character was raised so far above suspicion that he could do, and 
habitually did do without question, things which when done 
others have been sharply and perhaps not unjustly canvassed. 
few months ago it was said in many quarters that the act of layi 
inst one’s own horse was necessarily fraudulent. But we 
that Mr. Gully, in what he would have considered the usual course 
of business, gave a commission to hedge his stake on Hermit when 
the horse went bad in his preparation for the Two Thousand. [f all 
betting men had the honesty of Mr. Gully, such transactions would 
be Tinble neither to abuse nor to suspicion; but, unhappily, we 
might as well expect all butcher-boys to prove as tough customers 
for the Chicken. 

It is not, however, our intention to put forward Mr. Gully as a 
model for imitation because he fought several game battles, 
or because he took his turn at winning all the great races, 
or even because he —a butcher-boy — became the associate of 
noblemen; but there were qualities in the man which account 
for his success, and which render his character worthy of the 
study of those who desire to succeed either in his or in 
any other line of life. A sporting writer who visited him 
at Newmarket was greatly struck with the fact that he had 
raised himself, not merely to wealth, but to intimacy with 
gentlemen of taste. This position, he says, was gained by “the 
undeviating good manners, and entertaining, unpresuming deport- 
ment” of Mr. Gully, who owed these qualifications to natural 
acuteness, great common sense, and a plastic disposition to observe 
and benetit by his intercourse with courtly patrons. He was above 
pretence, and by no means shy of allusions to his own early his- 
tory. Another writer describes Mr. Gully’s quiet and ost 
subdued manner, his fine frame and commanding figure, his 
= air and presence, and the innate dignity of 

is deportment. This writer says that his social success 
was due, “not merely to his great wealth, but far more to his 
keen judgment, his good sense, and a certain straightforward 
respectability about everything he did.” Another writer enume- 
rates the qualities by which he won success upon the turf — 
viz. an intimate knowledge of horse-flesh, iron nerve, a cool 
brain, and high powers of calculation. “With these he 
worked, and, aided by an unassuming disposition, like a skilful 

ioneer, he sap’ every obstacle that stood in the way of 
is progress.”’ is judgment in racing matters excited among 
one class of observers. as much admiration as his prowess as a 
boxer did among another. There is yet another and larger class 
which will admire him for those eseied triumphs for which newly- 
acquired wealth so often strives in vain. In exciting this sort of 
emulation Mr. Gully’s history will do unmixed rome | All com- 
titors cannot win either prize-fights or races, and the t ma- 
jority would do far better not to try towin them. But every 
man, however mean in origin or calling, may learn from the ex- 
ample of the fighting butcher Gully how to make himself tolerable 
company for gentlemen. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR G.C. LEWIS ON THE BEST FORM OF GOVERNMENT.* 

S CORNEWALL LEWIS is, perhaps, the only living 
writer who could have made a formal dialogue on the 

three old-fashioned divisions of government equally readable and 
instructive. The same question was, according to Herodotus, 
discussed with a more practical p by the leaders of the 
seven Persian conspirators, after the death of the Magi 
Smerdis, Otanes, the chief of the highest family in Persia below 
the throne, was whimsically selected to explain the advantages 
of democratic equality; Megabyzus expressed the more natural 
wish that the enemies of the Persians should be governed by the 
rabble; and Darius closed the debate by a concise apology for 
the absolute power which was afterwards vested in himself and in 
his descendants, The characters in the present Dialogue come as 
directly to the point; and it is more credible that Monarchicus, 
Aristocraticus, and Democraticus should discuss abstract forms of 
government in an English country-house than that a body of 

* A Di on the best Form of Government. By the Right Honourable 
Sir George ‘Lewis, Packer, Son, & Bours, 1863 
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Oriental chieftains should first assassinate a king, and then consider 
the comparative merits of monarchy and of different kinds of 
republics. Plato would have given the controversy a more 
dramatic form than either Herodotus or Sir C. Lewis; for Socrates, 
instead of contenting himself with the judicial impartiality of 
Crito, who sums up the discussion, would have proved, by a 
skilful cross-examination, that none of the three interlocutors either 
said what was true or meant what was said. Sir C. Lewis has 
no intention either of illustrating character or of applying meta- 
physical analysis to the propositions which express common 
opinion; but if he is not as poetical or as subtle as Plato, he is in 
one sense more historical than Herodotus. Monarchicus and the 
rest are not Greek sophists disguised as Persian nobles; but, 
excer+ in their thoughtful and leisurely state of mind, they are 
intellectual English gentlemen of 1863. The author has abstracted 
all superfluous distinctions of character and temper which might 
have accounted for the various political preferences which he 
records. Monarchicus is not more servile or more imaginative 
than the advocates of corporate government, nor is Democraticus 
influenced by a more turbulent or envious disposition than Aristo- 
eraticus. All are admirably courteous, scrupulously candid, and 
thoroughly dispassionate; and Crito, who acts the part of 
moderator, only confirms the prevailing impression that much 
may be said on all sides of the question. In his preface, Sir C. 
Lewis guards himself, with almost excessive caution, against the 
imputation that he adopts any of the doctrines of his yee pee 
disputants. As he justly observes, in nearly all moral and political 
problems “ there are almost always valid arguments in favour of 
each of two opposite opinions. The difficulty is to determine 
which of two sets of valid arguments preponderates.”’ 

The principal argument of Monarchicus is, that the system of 
government which he recommends has, in all ages, been — 
universal. His opponents reply that Asia, Africa, and, in general, 
barbarous and no — for 
a true induction. land is, rly ing, 2 republic, and 
nearly all the so-called monarc ies of modern 
times a share of power to representative assemblies. Aristocraticus 
observes that hereditary nobility flourishes best in free States, and 
he asserts, in opposition to common opinion, that it was in the 
Greek Republics that families, like that of Callias at Athens, 
were first distinguished by wealth and power through several 

nerations. He also shows that a government in which all the 
inhabitants of a country enjoy an equal share of power has never 
yet existed except in the colonies of England. The slaves in 
Greece and in in formed an unenfranchised class, while the 
freemen, as essentially privileged, ssed some of the charac- 
teristics of an aristocracy. Notwithstanding the sedulous impar- 
tiality with which the ive arguments are arranged, it may 
be doubted whether a thorough republican, such as Ar. Bright, 
would be satisfied with the advocacy of Democraticus, Instead of 
appealing, like his opponents, to history, he dwells on the selfish- 
ness of aristocratic ies; and he maintains that “democracy is 
rare, exactly because it is the best form of government. 
Monarchs and aristocrats hate and dread it, because it prevents 
the abuses of their power.” It is, perhaps, impossible for an 
English statesman, even if he is also the est of cosmopolitan 
scholars, to adopt with perfect sincerity, as applicable to his 
own country, the doctrine that authority ought to be vested 
either in a single person or in a numerical majority. By an 
unconscious bias, paved aticus is allowed a comparative ex- 
emption from the fallacies and common-places of his adversaries ; 
and he justifies the tacit preference by carefully abstaining from 
pressing his triumph too far. His arguments are chiefly directed 
to a vindication of that which he properly describes as plural 
government. “The Greeks were the inventors of corporate 
government— of the system of dividing the sovereign power among 
a number of co-ordinate persons, whose combined assent was 
necessary to an act of the supreme authority.” It is perfectly 
true, that the exchange from a single ruler to a council or assembly 
involves the most vital and decisive of political distinctions. 
Wherever there is debate and conflict of opinion, a germ of 
freedom may be found, and the extension or limitation of the right 
of sharing in the government becomes comparatively a question of 
detail. Oligarchies have sometimes been as tyrannical as kings, 
but their members have possessed the virtues and the habits of 
freemen. When the French revolutionists sought for models in 
their indigenous version of Plutarch, they never even suspected that 
Brutus and Cincinnatus would have been ci-devants, and not 
Jacobins, in 1792. Somewhat earlier English adherents of the 
great families of 1688 protested, by the use of a similar nomen- 
clature, against the supposed dangers of Royal usurpation. Fine 
yams sa such as Horace Walpole, frequently called themselves 

epublicans, as Roland and Vergniaud emulated the example of 
Cato. Liberty was the common characteristic of corporate govern- 
ments of the most opposite kinds, before equality and fraternity 
were invented. The nobies of Poland combined the enjoyment of 
tumultuous independence with the exercise of arbitrary power over 
a helpless peasantry. The Government of their Republic has often 
been described as the worst hitherto recorded by history; and it 
was, undoubtedly, characterized by extravagant violence, by un- 
limited and universal inefficiency. Nevertheless, 
the sense of personal dignity and manliness which was pro- 
duced by the rude institutions of the Republic has sustained 
Poland through three quarters of a century of subjection, with- 
out impairing the courage and patriotism which are now holding 
in the the gigantic strength of Russia, The war of 1831, 


like the insurrection of 1863, was maintained by the descendants - 


of the lawless oligarchs whose only political tradition was con- 
fined to a hatred of despotic con French democrats, who 
tolerate a more willingly than aristocratic privilege, mis- 
apprehend the essential conditions of freedom. 

‘onarchicus justly observes that the decision of a ae an 
awkward and ineffectual contrivance for ascertaining the truth; but 
it may be answered that individual judgment is neither infallible 
nor uniformly honest. Constitutional States, like religious sects, 
must adopt some recognised symbols or standard ; and an appeal to 
the vote of a definite body is not more absurd or inconverient 
than any alternative arrangement which could be suggested. The 
power of defining the laws of political conflict, and the good faith 
which habitually complies with the rules of the game, are indis- 
pensable qualities in any community which aspires to be free. In 
their occasional attempts at self-government, the French, after 
repudiating all other authority, have invariably refused to submit 
= the control of majorities. the aoe of 1848, the — 

mocrats began to conspire against the Constituent Assembly 
before it had met, because it was ascertained that their own 
opinions had not been sanctioned by universal suffrage. It is as 
impossible to be free without abiding by conventional restrictions 
as to dance with entire disregard to the figure and the music, or 
to play whist in defiance of Hoyle. In well ordered Governments, 
the supremacy of majorities is tempered by a process of preliminary 
selection. e English House of Commons, and even the 
American Senate, represent constituencies artificially combined for 
the express purpose of evading the despotism of numbers. Even 
where the suffrage is promiscuous and uniform, a representative 
assembly of itself necessarily forms a small minority of the entire 
nation. The leaders of parties, again, may be regarded as an 
oligarchy within an oligarchy, so that the sovereignty of even the 
worst democracy is removed several d rom the direct 
control of the rabble. It is highly desirable that the constituents 
should themselves be select as well as numerous, for the virtual 
vernment of a minority is essential to the maintenance of free- 
om and order; but even in the coarsest democracies of modern 
times, the inherent vices of too wide a suffrage are, to some 
extent, restrained by the delegation of power to an assembly of 
os troversy English th f the 

e only practical con am i eorists 0 
present day relates to the wider oe uedines limitation of the 
suffrage. Aristocraticus considers the maintenance of an hereditary 
nobility as not indispensable to his system, and he expressly stipu- 
lates on behalf of all classes for freedom of access to political 
functions, An aristocratic system less exclusive even than the 
existing constitution of England would, in former times, have been 


, thought extravagantly liberal. One-fifth of the adult male popu- 


lation, subdivided into and small constituencies, is, notwith- 
standing Mr. Bright’s impatient invective, by no means a narrow 
oligarchy. It may well be that, in the language of Juvenal, 
quoted by <Aristocraticus, such a minority loves the community 
better or more wisely than the whole population loves itself. For 
= unenfranchised is still reserved the important 
of acting as a powerful, tho contingent, ition. e 
of, thom bees to uns of 
the best securities for freedom. The mob, armed with the 
powers of government, can trample at pleasure on individual 
rights. The despotism of the Empire is approved by the French 
peasantry, because it affects to derive its title from their choice ; 
and it is tolerated by the educated class as a protection against the 
tyranny of the rabble. In a free government, neither real nor ficti- 
tious sovereignty can be vested in the multitude. The upper and 
middle classes are the natural representatives of those below them. 
It is undoubtedly possible that they may use their power for 
selfish purposes; but intelligence and education form the only 
correctives of anti-social F sg, ag The only choice lies 
between the restriction of the suffrage and the practical disfran- 
chisement of all who are above the mob; and even if the poor 
were pre-eminently wise and virtuous, government by large num- 
bers involves inconveniences of itsown. The machinery by which 
elections are packed in America is a natural uence of the 
unwieldy size of the constituencies; and by universal consent it is 
admitted to have produced a worthless result. The best form of 
—_ may probably not be ascertainable, but it assuredly 
ies somewhere within the wide.space which separates Oriental 
monarchy from Jacobinical democracy. Modern experience 
has enlarged the boundaries of the intermediate form of govern- 
ment at the expense of the extremes. Otanes, or the Greek 
speculators whose theories he represented, differed from the advo- 
cates of aristoc on more vital questions than the extension 
of the elective por fe and vote by ballot. Democraticus almost 
abandons his cause in the admission that his is more suit- 
able to small independent Republics than to Imperial States. It 
follows that his hopes only admit of realization in a remote fu 
which may witness the discontinuance of war and the uni 
abolition of protective duties. 

The three principal interlocutors of the Dialogue are supposed 
to maintain the absolute expediency of the several systems which 
they respectively prefer; and, notwithstanding their exemplary 
moderation, it is assumed for the purpose of the discussion that 
they would effect their objects, if even at the cost of 
revolution, The sceptical Crito, neither adopting nor rejecting 
any of their doctrines, confines himself to the negative proposition 
that no form of Government is aay oe Pape: and that it is 
seldom or never worth while to incur the risk of violent changes, 
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A sovereign assembly of all male citizens would have been 
as inconvenient in ancient Susa as in modern London. The 
horse of Darius served the purpose of a ballot-box in nominating 
the King of Kings; and the Convention of Chicago, in equal con- 
formity with national custom, selected Mr. Lincoln as President of 
the United States. Probably Crito would have recommended Mr. 
Jefferson Davis to acquiesce as peaceably as Intaphernes or Mega- 
“byzus, in the result of a constitutional election. Theoretical 
liticians of the present day are, perhaps, not unduly prone to 
ieve in the abstract and universal fitness of any form of govern- 
ment. The differences of race have of late years been carefully 
studied, and Englishmen are familiar with the national character- 
istics which prevent the establishment of free institutions in India. 
20 _ other _ almost all the nations of Continental Europe have 
n for more one generation engaged in trying or in desiri 
constitutional experiments. The comparative failure of all memes | 
to copy the English system may, perhaps, be chiefly attributable to 
the almost universal subdivision of property. The preponderating 
ai of a minority, which seems to be the primary condition of 
aa can only be founded on an unequal distribution of 
th. 
Behind or above Crito, exempt even from negative dogmatism, 
— Sir George Lewis himele in the guarded language of the 
face. His authority cannot be quoted to prove that there is or 
is not an ideal constitution which it would be either expedient or 
unwisé to establish by force. It may be conjectured that he 
concurs in some of the special opinions which are introduced in 
the course of the Dialogue, although he by no means pledges 
himself to the inferences which are drawn in favour of indi- 
vidual, of plural, or of multitudinous government. He probably 
with J icus in his censure of the character 
Napoleon, and with both the Republican disputants in 
the belief that executive Ministers ought not to be ex- 
cluded from sovereign assemblies. It is not necessary to 
inquire further into particular judgments which it was not the 
urpose of the work to enunciate or to defend. The Dialogue is 
interesting, because it sums up a living controversy with an entire 
absence a and of prejudice. Although the great majority 
of educated Englishmen approve of a modified aristocracy, 
Americanizing levellers of the school of Mr. Bright still influence 
large masses of the population, and a few extreme Tories join with 
a larger section of partially converted Radicals in admiration of 
bureaucratic despotism after the Napoleonic type. For many years 
to come, Crito and his guests may continue their discussions 
without the dispiriting consciousness of wasting their amiable 
pugnacity on obsolete chimeras. 


THE ARCHIMAGO OF SPIRITUALISM.* 


R. HOME’S name has been long familiar to those who, 
for whatever reason, have concerned themselves with the 
repulsive literature of so-called Spiritualism. Repulsive we call 
it, for the existence of this literature is a very melancholy illustra- 
tion of the feebleness and littleness of man. It would be unfair 
were we not in the outset to vindicate the method, perha 
the best method, by which such a monstrous absurdity is nally 
treated. Ridicule is a test of truth, and is the legitimate 
weapon for ey | with a certain class of alleged facts, and 
a certain cast of alleged testimony. It would be quite enough, 
in confutation of Spiritualism, to write down its tesque 
absurdities. Merely to enumerate the titles of the otis in the 
Spiritual Magazne, to transcribe the Spiritualists’own account of the 
spirit Ligue ges onc and the spirit drawings, and to extract the 
answers and revelations given by the spirits, is perhaps the best 
refutation of the absurdity. Nor is such a case as that of the medium 
Forster, which was — in our columns, though the man 
is now given up by the Spiritual Magazine, without its value. 
But this is not the method we shall on this occasion adopt. 
We feel that there is a principle at issue, in discussing Spiritualism, 
much more important than the follies of S iriteaiom itself. 
It seems sufficient to Mr. Home and to the literary friend to 
whom he is indebted for an Introduction to his Autobiography, 
to say that his “‘averments”’ must be true, because they are su 
ported by the testimony “ of an immense number of persons who 
are here indicated by name or otherwise;” and he adds that 
“some of these persons are of a character to form a strong 
tee for the truth of anything to which they might testify. 
is statement of the value of evidence from testimony is of the 
most sweeping kind, and may therefore beexamined. 
First, we demur to the terms of the statement itself. The 
facts are not testified by an immense number of 
persons, The persons are only some of them indicated by names, 
and what those names are is an important consideration. And those 
“ who are indicated otherwise than by names” are so indicated 
that their testimony becomes either worthless, or, from the con- 
cealed form in which it is offered, adverse to the facts which it 
proposes to certi We shall lay aside all consideration of the 
American and foreign testimony. It is not in our power to 
examine it. Mr. G—— of Boonton, and Mr. C—— of Brooklyn, 
and Rufus Elmer, are to us names, e¢ preterea nihil. Knowing 
the standard of truth by which even great political events are 
_ invented and manipulated in America, we must demur to Trans- 
atlantic testimony. It is at the best so doubtful and so incapable 
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of verification, and at the same time is so amenable to the same 
tests to which the British evidence must be subjected, that if we 
at our doors, we ma tro investigating 
which is quoted from the other side of the Atlantic. 

Are the alleged facts in Mr. Home’s Autobiography certified 
“by an immense number of ?” It is convenient to Mr. 
Home, and to the Spiritualists generally, to quote as certifying 
witnesses all those who have been present at any manifestations. 
But, when closely examined, the certifying testimony is a very 
vanishing quantity. We confine ourselves to the ish evidence, 
In most cases it is of this sort: — 

At Sandgate, in Kent, where I stayed for some time, at a s€ance, we 
numbered thirteen. The table was elevated at least two feet, and the 
accordion was played. The tune was not known to any of us. We asked 
the name, and were told it was the “Song of the Sea.” A hand and arm in 
white drapery appeared, it was seen by all at the table on several occasions 
during the evening, and they had every opportunity of carefully examining it. 
This is a specimen of many manifestations, as accredited by 
Mr. Home himself. Observe, here is no date, here are no names, 
here are no attestations. The narrative is mostconfused. We = 
pose it means to say that the spirits announced the name of the 
tune. The whole testimony resolves itself into Mr. Home's 
personal assertion. 

But let us take another case, in which the witnesses are at least 
plural. At a séance at Cox’s Hotel, which has been the subject of 
a good deal of controversy, and which took place during Mr. 
Home’s first visit to England, Lord Brougham, Sir David 
Brewster, Mr. Cox, Mr. Coleman, and Mr. Trollope, were present. 
At these manifestations, nothing more than table-rising seems to 
have occurred. Lord Brougham has preserved inflexible silence 
on the subject. Sir David omen has openly charged fraud on 
the whole affair. Mr. Trollope’s testimony is only to his belief of 
Mr. Home’s faith: —“ After very many opportunities of 
witnessing and investigating the phenomena caused by, or happen- 
ing to, Mr. Home, he is mene | convinced that, be what may their 
origin and cause and nature, they are not uced by any fraud, 
machinery, juggling illusion, or trickery on his part.” His testi- 
mony is clear to his belief that Mr. Home was acting honestly; 
and the facts that he testifies to are, “that a table was 
moved about in a most extraordinary manner,” and “ that he was 
repeatedly touched on either knee, and on the lower leg.” The 
two facts, viz. that the table was moved and that Mr. Trollope’s leg 
was touched, are as insignificant facts as can well be conceived. 
All that Mr. Trollope testifies is to his assurance of Mr. Home's 
good faith. Mr. Cox and Mr. Coleman remain; and they testify 
not only to these facts, but to numberless others. Their evidence 
we reserve. 

Dr. J. J. G. Wilkinson also testifies, both in this volume and in 
the Spiritual Magazine, to a vast array of manifestations. But as 
to what occurred in at Mr. Home’s first visit to this 
country, these three names—viz. Mr. Cox, Mr. Coleman, 
and Dr. Wilkinson, and these alone—are produced by Mr. 
Home. At Florence we admit that Countess O—— is said b 


by “an esteemed friend,” Mr. Jones, of 


Regent’s Par 
then, to this—that “the immense number of persons indi 

by name or otherwise,” who bear testimony to the 
spirit manifestations in England, are in almost every case —_ 
mous, or indicated only by initials; and that the witnesses 

really do accredit their testimony by their names are — Mr. Cox, 
Mr. Coleman, Dr. Wilki Mr. Pears, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Mason, 
Dr. Gully, Mr. Jones, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. and Mrs, Howitt 


—eleven in all, and no more. 

Such being the cloud of witnesses, the next inquiry is, as to the 
——— ey authenticate. We are not di to take even 
ose 


pable objections to the by Mr. 
Home which lie at the very threshold 

will assume that all the eleven witnesses testify 
to the same facts—which they do not, for some only witness 
to one event, some to another; and we will not remark upon 
the i and unscientific language in which the alleged 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Mr. Home to have seen some very marvellous things; but wi 
Countess O——, or any other anonymous witness, we have no 
concern. We dismiss Count B—, and Count de K——, and 
Abbé C——, Countess L——, Princess de B——, and Miss E——, 
and all the other initials and anonymous witnesses. Testimony 
like this is simply an insult to the court. 

From November 1859 to July 2 1860, Mr. Home was again in 
England, and “ during this time the manifestations were seen and 
investigated by persons of all ranks and classes, from statesmen 
down to those in humble life; and to them again I would rather 
refer for the accounts of what they witnessed, than to give my 
own descriptions. I select, therefore, portions of their writi 
a few of which have already been published in the Spirit 
Magazine and other journals, and the others now appear for the 
first time.” Mr. Home then quotes, not the statesmen, but, out 
of the countless throng of convinced witnesses, only one Mr. P’ 

Mr. J. J. Crawford, two anonymous correspondents of the Spiritual 

Magazine, Mr. Mason of wey sceptic of twenty-nine years’ 
standing, the writer of a well-known paper in the Cornhill : 
Magazine, and Dr. Gully of Malvern. 

After another visit to the Continent, in November 1861, Mr. 

utchinson, Of the < Exchange, “a Plain Man,” Mr. Cox, 
and Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, “Mrs. P—— in the 
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facts are described. Rather, we will assume that these eleven 

ple with names—for the testimony of letters of the alphabet 
is, of course, not to be listened to for an instant—one and all 
consentaneously, explicitly, and unambiguously vouch for the 
facts. What are they? Among other and lesser wonders these 
are offered for our acceptance, viz. 1. that Mr. Home floats about 
the room, poised and suspended in mid-air; 2. that accordions un- 
touched by human hands play all sorts of tunes; and 3. that hands 
and arms unconnected with bodies move about tables, and perform 
all the actions which ordinary limbs perform, handing about 
flowers, bells, bullets, whistles, bracelets, and the like. This is 
the substance of the more important facts accredited by the eleven 
witnesses; for we lay out of account all the minor prodigies of 
table-turning, rapping, and spirit-writing; and Mr. Home does 
not, we believe, vouch for spirit photographs and spirit drawings. 
Now, it is undeniable that these facts are miraculous in their 
nature—that is, if there is such a thing asa miracle. Possibly 
Mr. Home may von Shey: possibility of a miracle, but this in 
quite another sense from another famous Mr, Hume, or Home, 
who also denied the ibility of miracles. The present Mr. 
Home may say that all this is in accordance with natural laws, 
if we only knew the whole extent of nature and nature’s laws. It 
is only a natural power co-ordinate with that of gravitation, which, 
in his case, suspends the law of gravitation. That is to say, there 
is no miracle in the case, because it is equally a law of nature 
that heavy bodies should, and should not, fall to the ground. 
But this is, of course, mere trifling. For all practical pur- 
poses, the events accredited by the testimony of the eleven 
witnesses are miracles. They are things contrary to all known, 
and firm, and unaltered experience, and the very nature of the 
facts, whether we choose to call them miracles or not, is such 
that the usual criteria of miracles may be applied to them. We 
admit with the o ents of Hume—the Scotch Hume, not the 
present American ontia itmay follow from the very nature 
of the Author of Nature, that a miracle is not se incredible ; 
and we may admit, as even Hume himself admitted, “ that there 
may be miracles, or violations of the usual course of nature, of such 
a kind as to admit of proof from human testimony.” We are not 
bound, with the tical philosopher of Edinburgh, to argue 
“ that no testimony for any kind of miracle can ever amount even 
to a probability, much less toa proof; ” but we do say that, in any 
given case of alleged miracle, the value and character of the tes- 
timony must be carefully weighed. In other words, the whole 
question resolves itself into the credibility of the attesting witnesses. 

And here the inquiry becomes one of great practical importance. 
Few people in these days of loose thought are capable of seeing 
what the question at issue in regard to Spiritualism is, or how 
far it goes. They are told that if they disbelieve in the facts of 
Spiritualism, they are disciples of a merely material philosophy, 
and that they ought in consistency to Bbslews in ai spiritual 
things; that they are Sadducees, not only as regards revelation, 
but as regards all religion, and that they are sceptics to the 
extent of disbelief in spirit itself. And they are also told that 
the objections which are now d againsi Spiritualism were 
urged against Galileo, Copernicus, Harvey, the steam-engine, the 
electric telegraph, and all sorts of things which were at first 
incredible only because they contradicted the registered expe- 
rience of mankind. The uence is, that many persons had 
willingly run the risk of being thought over-credulous rather than 
irreligious. And at the same time, some think it more philoso- 
phical to have no opinion on Spiritualism, and hesitate to speak 
out on its absurdities because they are truly told that man is not 
acquainted as yet with all the secrets and hidden forces of nature. 
‘The result is, on the one hand, an undue and blind submission to 
testimony, or rather to the name and pretence of testimony ; on the 
other hand, an intellectual vice is made to do duty as a moral 
virtue,tand inquiry and investigation, if they result in adverse con- 
viction, are stigmatized as treason to the habit of religious faith, 
and also to philosophic caution and hesitation. Men of science, 
and still more men who would be thought to be men of science, 
are promised the revelation of higher and yet undeveloped laws of 
nature; and a greater discovery than that which adorns the name 
of Newton is to be the reward of these scientific investigators who 
will only not say that Mr. Home’s floating on the ambient air is a 
delusion. Men of religion are toldjthat they ically disbelieve 
the New Testament if they dare to doubt that the spirits of Franklin 
and Coleridge dictate bad English to an ignorant old woman in 
Boston, or to an ungrammatical medium who lodges up two pair 
of stairs in Red Lion Street, Holborn. 

It is only testimony of a certain kind, then, that can give credi- 
bility to any alleged facts; and the requisites of testimony vary in 
proportion to the nature of the alleged facts. The testimony which 
is sufficient to tee the alleged fact that it rained yesterday at 
Windsor may be very slight ; but it would require an amount of 
testimony of the very strongest kind—that is, the uncontradicted 
assertion of a vast multitude of persons dwelling on the spot, and 
of unimpeachable veracity, and who had no interest in propagating 
a falsehood, and who had every requisite for the right use of their 
senses—to accredit the fact that the constellation Orion was visible at 
Windsor for a whole hour yesterday at midday. Further, though the 
nature of the proof from testimony is the same if three, or if three 
thousand, witnesses depose to it, yet the credibility of the witnesses 
varies. That is to say, all _—_ are not equally credible. In the 
case of the all facts of Spiritualism, we are bound to demand 
testimony which can stand the very severest tests, because the 
facts alleged are so directly contradictory to the experience 


of the whole world. It is quite true that for some of them there is 

recedent, As Mr. Home’s introduction writer aptly remarks, the 
Recisiane Ghost anticipated all the phenomena of rapping; and 
Mr. Howitt can, with a good supply of paste, put er two, as he 
might together volumes of ghost stories and 
old wives’ which have grown up within the last two thousand 
years. But the alleged fact of Mr. Home floating on the air is quite 
another matter. We are not aware of any instance of the sus~’ 
pension of the laws of nature and of the human body in space 
parallel to the prodigy related of Mr. Ifome, except a similar, and 
not uninstructive, miracle attributed to Apollonius of Tyana, 
and recorded by his biographer Philostratus. 

Bishop Douglas, in his Criterion, says that false miracles labour 
under one or other of these defects—viz. when either the accounts 
of them are not contemporaneous with the alleged events, or are 
published at a distance from the scene the events; or 
if the accounts have these qualifications, “we still may 
suspect them to be false, if in the time when, and at the 
place where, they took their rise, the circumstances were such 
that they might be sufiered to pass without examination.” Now 
what is true of written evidence is in this case true of 
personal testimony. Allowing that Mr. Home’s prodigies do not fail 
in either of Bishop Douglas’s first two conditions, it remains to show 
that they fulfil the third. Are Mr. Home’s witnesses open to any 
exception? It is curious to observe that one and all are adepts in 
the school of thaumaturgy. Mr. Coleman, and Mr. Hutchinson, and 
Mr. Wilkinson are prejudiced witnesses. Their testimony pi be 
given in entire good faith, but it is not disinterested; and their 
fayourite opinions, their studies, their practice in works of wonder, 
their familiarity with magic, their constant habit of practising 
necromancy and soothsaying, are likely to influence them. 
Anybody half crazed with experiences of jumping tables and 
familiarized with ghostly hands pinching his legs under the table, 
is very likely to fancy that he sees Mr. Home floating about the 
ceiling. If to-morrow morning a man were to station himself at 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and stare fixedly at the cross on the 
Cathedral for five minutes, and then declare that he sees a large bird 
sitting thereon, there will be in five minutes more than a dozen people 
who will say that they see this large bird also. This has been done 
repeatedly, The fact shows the attractive force of possibly honest, 
but mistaken, sympathy. And much of the same sort of thing 
accounts for the testimony in Mr. Home’s case, Of all the eleven 
witnesses quoted by Mr. Home, there is not one—except Dr. 
Gully, about whom we know nothing—who is not infected with 
invincible prejudice. The accounts emanate from those who are 
interested in the case. Adepts alone are present at the mysteries, 
whether they are at Eleusis or in the Regent's Park. Mr. Home’s 

owers of flotation are displayed to none but to the initiated. In 
Mr. Forster’s case there was abundance of testimony to the pro- 
digies he pretended to exhibit; only it was in his case, as it is also 
in Mr. Home’s case, on the part of the spiritualists themselves. 
Mz. Forster is admitted by everybody —the Spiritual Magazine 
included—to have been a mere charlatan ; but the evidence in his 
favour, such as that published in the Times, was quite as circum- 
stantial and complete as that produced in behalf of Mr. Home, 
and in either case it was the evidence of the spiritualists. It was 
good evidence till it was confronted by disinterested and unpre- 
judiced evidence. We do not say that in either case the 
favourable testimony was instigated by a plot to deceive. It 
is a mere circular argument for Mr. and Mrs. Howitt to appear 
as witnesses for Mr. Home, just as it would be an absurdity 
to cite the canons of St. Januarius, if that is the title of the 
Neapolitan clergy, as witnesses on behalf of the liquefaction. 
What is wanted, in such a case as that of Mr. Home’s alleged 
ge is the testimony of unprejudiced or adverse witnesses, 
t is of the first importance in testing any prodigy that the persons 
by whom, the witnesses before whom, and the circumstances under 
which, the extraordinary events occurred, should be beyond sus- 
picion. Mr. Home is, according to his own account and from the 
testimony of his own book, a weak, credulous, half-educated, fana- 
tical person, born, bred, and educated in wonderful stories, who has 
lived from his earliest years in a whole atmosphere and mirage of 
ing. The witnesses, few in number and almost entirely 
unknown, are much in the same condition. Mystics, Theosophists, 
Mesmerists, Swedenborgians — fanatics of one sort or other, edu- 
cated and living in an excited and unnatural state of the spiritual 
faculties—they are representatives of a class coeval with the exis- 
tence of the human mind, in which a certain of the mental 
constitution is in a diseased state, and of which “spiritualism in 
all ages,” that is, the Stellings, the Boéhmes, the Paracelsuses, the 
Guyons, the Hautffes, the Swedenborgs, are the natural result. 
And as to the circumstances under which the phenomena occurred, 
we must say that an event is not likely to receive credence when 
its witnesses are for the most part anonymous writers in magazines, 
when it is done in a chamber with extinguished lights, and under 
circumstances purposely arranged to disturb the judgment, and 
only in the presence of favourable witnesses. The alleged facts 
have not as yet been sufficiently examined and tested. When 
the spiritualists are able to produce the testimony of eleven 
men of high reputation and clear judgment—say of eleven 
Judges, or eleven Q. C.’s, or eleven’ Fellows of the Colle of 
Physicians, or even of eleven Bishops—pronouncing, after a full and 
fair investigation, conducted Opeitty and in broad daylight, that 
they have seen Mr, Home suspended in mid-air, “a man between 
ten and eleven stone in weight floating about the room for many, 
minutes,” to use Dr, Gully’s explicit language, we should have 
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something else to say. At present—with all due respect to 
Dr. Gully and to the other ten witnesses, and without 
charging him, or Mr. Home either, with conscious fraud, 
imposture, or trickery of any sort, and also not denying 
that such imposture may exist—we must sy that whatever the 
testimony hitherto produced is worth, it is bly insufficient. 
The evidence, such as it is, is deficient in quality and quantity ; 
and it comes before us with an antecedent taint. It does not meet the 
recognised tests of even a common, still less of an exceptional, fact. 
We do not charge Mr. Home with imposture. This is not our 
argument. But we do say that all miracles, such as many 
of those of Pagan origin, of the medizeval church, and of the Abbé 
Paris—to take a very familiar case—are better authenticated than 
those of Mr. Home, or at least are as well authenticated, though 
they are now known to be fictitious, — arising from delusion, 
partly from conscious imposture. The iritualists seem to be 
aware of the stress of this argument, and they answer it by an 
attempt to show— which, if anything, is the result of Mr. Howitt’s 
book—that all these transactions are true; and their adoption of 
the Cock Lane Ghost is a remarkable instance of the difficulty 
which they feel. But does not this line of argument prove rather 
too much? To hint that there has never been a false miracle is 
at least as monstrous as Home’s doctrine that any miracle is im- 


possible, 


RUSSIA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.’* 


RINCE GALITZIN tells usin his Introduction thatthe Memoirs 
published in this volume were bought twenty years ago at 
Paris, and that he now publishes them as a contribution to the 
materials of which the future historian of Russia may avail him- 
self. He suspects that a considerable portion of them were con- 
tributed by a writer named Scherer, who lived some years in 
Russia during the time of Catherine II., and who has left a volume 
of Anecdotes of the Court of Russia, some of which appear almost 
without change in these pages. These Memoirs consist of short 
sketches of the reign of Peter the Great—of his widow, who 
succeeded him as Catherine I.—and of his grandson, who succeeded 
her as Peter II. There are also two chapters of anecdotes illustrating 
the character and career of the first two of these Sovereigns, and the 
volume closes with an account of the exile or death of certain great 
Russian noblemen who became the victims of the caprice or the fears 
of Peter the Great and his successors, For the most part these, 
Memoirs take the English reader over ground equally familiar 
and uninviting. The patriotic Russian may probably find some 
new details and some notices of buried facts touching on the 
history of his country in these pages which give them a value for 
him which they cannot have for the rest of the world, and Prince 
Galitzin may have a legitimate pride in discovering how often 
the names of members of his family occur in these annals of the 
Court of the Czar. But foreigners are scarcely carried by any- 
thing they read here beyond that region of capricious, tyrannical, 
and energetic barbarism which enfolds the history of Russia while 
Russia was passing from an Asiatic to a European Power. It 
is curious to think that Russia, in the days of our Queen 
Anne, had a Court which was far beneath the Court of the 
Mogul in the decorum and seemliness of Royalty. But 
it is only curious. We get no farther by Sea ing on 
the thought, or following it through special examples. It is poor 
work, after the first flush of surprise is over, to hear of Czars and 
Czarinas getting drunk, and fine ladies being well whipped, and a 
royal household which is the scene of constant intrigue and 
assassination. 

Prince Galitzin, however, gives something of a new interest to 
the volume by making it the text for a very unfavourable criticism 
on Peter the Great. He cannot but acknowledge that, as a 
soldier, Peter deserved his epithet, or at least deserved it in 
Russia—that he was calm in adversity, and energetic in seizin 
every ay of success. He also owns that Peter execut 
great public works, and that to him Russia owes its first begin- 
nings of roads and canals. But the Prince thinks he pushed the 
country forward with a feverish impetuosity for which it was not 
age and from which it derived much harm as well as good. 

e also thinks that Peter’s general scheme of reform was a 
mistake; that Russia was gradually ripening under her nobility 
into a free country; and that Peter really checked the 
development of his subjects. He stopped the wth of 
native thought and blighted the spirit of native independence 
in order to set up a complicated bureaucracy for the profit of 
foreigners, and to make the Church his slave, and to crush the 
nobility. To this hour Russia feels the consequences of this 
lamentable error, and the difficulties by which the present Emperor 
is surrounded may, in a great measure, according to Prince Ga- 
litzin, be traced back to the mischievous policy of Peter the Great. 
A Russian nobleman who sets up a plausible theory of this kind 
has an advantage over his Western readers which they cannot 
pretend to combat. He can make any assertions he pleases, 
and they cannot assume to criticise them. When we read 
that the Galitzins and Dolgoroukis of a cent and a half 
ago were liberal and enlightened politicians, longing for a 
constitutional a and only baffled in their wise and 
good Foy or y the fatal custom of being sent off suddenly 
into the wilds of Tartary, we are at aloss to know whether 
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this is the real secret of Russian history, or only an exhibition 
of that imagination of affection which 1 so many bearers of 
historical names to believe that their forefathers thought as they 
themselves think, and acted as they themselves fancy they would 
have acted. Even with to ages and countries most familiar 
to us, it is hopeless to try to guess what would have ed if 
that which did happen had not happened; and we are wholly at 
sea if we are asked to make a guess of this sort with respect to the 
Russia of a hundred and fifty years ago. 

We do not, however, find anything in these Memoirs to alter the 
current opinion as to Peter the Great and the service he rendered 
his country. Prince Galitzin owns this, and is chiefly induced to 
write his Introduction in order to put his readers on their guard 
against the Memoirs he publishes. In these Memoirs the 
Russians appear as a set of semi-barbarous Orientals, and Peter 
as a barbarian who had sufficient enterprise and cleverness 
to imitate the civilized world. The compiler thinks it worth 
while to give several illustrations of the ignorance and pre- 
judices of the ordinary Russian of that day. ‘ When a Russian,” 

e says, “has the hiccoughs, he makes the sign of the Cross, and 
says that his soul is gone to dine in Paradise.” The Russians think 
that the use of tobacco is a sin because it comes from a bitter root 
which St. James represents as the emblem of anger and hatred, 
and because the Bible says that it is not that which goes into a 
man’s mouth, but that which comes out of it which defiles him. 
They also regard it as an unpardonable sin to into another 
country, and no Russian is permitted to see his bride before the 
night after his wedding. Instances like these certainly show that 
some portion of the people is ignorant and barbarous, but they 
suggest very little about a country generally ; and facts almost 
equally ludicrous might easily be collected in every English county 
of the present day. It is more from the anecdotes of the Court 
than from those relating to the people that we gather how very 
little Russia was then, even in its highest circles, removed from 
barbarism. Peter the Great had not only the wilfulness and the 
cruelty, but the childishness of the savage. If any of the anecdotes 
in these Memoirs can be called entertaining, those which de- 
scribe some of his less injurious caprices most nearly deserve 
the epithet. No fact of a trifling kind could better show us what 
he was like, and what his courtiers and countrymen were like, 
than his curious fancy for drawing teeth. It was the greatest 
pleasure he could have to draw the teeth of any one he could get 
to suffer under him, and those in attendance took advantage of 
this oddity of their savage Czar. The Memoirs give several 
examples, There is a story of a man with a wife who disobeyed, 
betrayed, and quarrelled with him. One day he appeared before 
the Czar with a mournful countenance ; and, on being questioned 
as to the cause of his sadness, he replied that his wife was ae | 
dreadfully from toothache, and that pity for her pain overwhelm 
him. Of course the Czar immediately offered his valuable aid ; 
the lady was summoned to the Im rial resence, and the husband 
selected the tooth for extraction which he thought most likely to 
convey a good sound moral lesson. The Czar drew the tooth, and 
the lady was thenceforth reduced into a state of dutiful obedience. 

Several stories are told which illustrate the strange mixture of 
affectionateness with cruelty and utter indifference to the pain or 
death of others, which showed itself in the character of Peter the 
Great, as it so often shows itself in the barbarian mind of every 
age and coun Prince Galitzin, in his Introduction, in order 
to lower our estimate of the Czar, recounts the sad history of his 
son Alexis. This young prince was next in succession to the 
throne, but his father, having deserted his mother and married 
again, wished to prefer the children of the second marriage, and to 
get Alexis out of the way. Alexis was at Naples, when Peter wrote 
a letter to him, pledging himself, “in the name of God and the 
Last Judgment,” not to do Alexis any harm if he would come 
back. Alexis yielded, returned, and threw himself at 
the feet of the Emperor. Peter raised him with every 
appearance of feeling, pressed him to his heart, and at the 
same time gave the signal to seize and fetter him. Im- 
mediately a charge of treason was prosecuted against him, 
and a hundred and forty-four judges found him as guilty as his 
father wished. His innocence, however, was sufficiently notorious 
to induce the bishops to make a strong effort to save him. The 

inted out to the Czar that, if he liked to kill his son, he woul 

ind plenty of precedents in the Old Testament, but that the New 
Testament in such a case seemed rather to point to wae The 
Czar, however, was inflexible, and Alexis died. d yet this 
same Czar was so overwhelmed with grief when a favourite son 
died that he locked himself into his room, would see no one for 
days, and caused so much alarm to his courtiers that they took the 
great risk of invading the secrecy of his grief, and informed him 
that they would burst the door in if he did not open it, and that, if 
their Czar was made useless to them by an overabundance of feel- 
ing, they would elect another. This union of indifference to life 
with aflectionate feeling was also displayed by the Czar on the 
occasion of the execution of one of his mistresses, the Countess 
Hamilton. Peter himself was present; and as he was seen to whisper 
in her ear when she came on the scaffold, it was supposed he was 
going to pardon her. But he had no intention of the sort. The head 
was cut off, and the Czar immediately picked it up and kissed it. 
Then, as he prided himself on his know eg of anatomy, he showed 
the course of the veins to the bystanders, kissed it again, re- 
placed it on the ground, made the sign of the Cross, and went 
away. He was one of those men who, if they think it right that 
people should die, see nothing in the horror of death under any 
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circumstances to make them change their opinion. On one occa- 
sion, Peter, after havin; ounced or confirmed a sentence of 
death on a number of way robbers, fell ill, and some of his 
attendants suggested it as a pious act of his last hours to pardon 
the condemned criminals. But he very sensibly replied that God 
would not think better of him for letting such ruffians escape their 
deserts. Nor was he troubled with many religious fears even when 
the hour of his death was imminent. He simply expressed a con- 
viction or hope that God would look to what he had, on the whole, 
done for his e. He was conscious of having endeavoured to 
do very much for Russia, and he was satisfied that he had been 
in a great measure successful. Until Prince Galitzin proves the 


contrary, we may be content to suppose that Peter was not far 


wrong in this opinion. 


BALLADS FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY.* 


bo Sage Mr. Matthew Arnold speaks, as he does in his Lectures 
on Translating Homer, of the “ pinchbeck ballads of Lord 
Macaulay,” most people feel that he has greatly overshot the 
mark, The genius and vigour of the writer produced a set of real 

ms, which are, to say the least, very inadequately described 
by Mr. Arnold’s phrase. But, oe licable when intended 
to convey a critique on the Lays of Rome, the term “ pinchbeck ” 
has decided point as applied to modern ballads generally. It is 
idle to suppose that even in Scott and Macaulay we get anything 
to come near the old enthusiasm that accompanied the tones of 
the minstrel’s voice and harp. In the very best of modern ballad- 


writers 
Our gold is changed into lead. 


In “geste and roundelaye” were concentrated a variety of 
interests now permanently divided. The charms and emotions of 
biography and news-reading were added to the charms of the 
song. he minstrel, a man of really poetical temperament, 
was powerfully stirred by the accessories of his position 
and the warm sympathies of his usual audience. His verses 
flowed in the channel which was the most natural to him 
and to them. All this is now altered. Not that our hearts are 
really colder than the hearts of our predecessors, nor that we are 
less deeply moved by our Alma or Balaklava than they were by 
Homildon or Flodden. But by the time that we have devoured 
the telegraphic despatches, studied the Correspondent’s letter, and 
read the several leaders on the doings and results of the day, our 
sympathies are exhausted, and we are rarely in the mood to begin 
singing. If a poet should, however, happen to commemorate the 
battle, his natural channel of expression will be the ode. He 
might compose an exceedingly ingenious ballad, but this form 
would be no longer the natural and obvious one. It would be 
factitious and literary. It is possible even now to be greatly moved 
by a poem in this manner; but the interest, powerful though 
it may he, is in great part only secondary, and derived principally 
from association. To enjoy the ballad as it was enjoyed by our 
fathers, we should have to retrace our steps and become as un- 
lettered as they were. We cannot now so shade off the daylight 
of modern cultivation as to comprehend all that they felt when, in 
the twilight of their ignorance, the minstrel by tone and word 
lifted a corner of that veil which hid the dimly suspected world 
of literature and art. 

The prime effect of the ballad is still further weakened, and it 
is removed one step further from what is real, when, instead of 
commemorating a contemporary event or a distant transaction, 
as it might have affected a contemporary, it is used to convey the 
emotions aroused in ourselves by studying the chronicled or 
historical records of a past event. This is what has been done 
in the Ballads from Scottish History which have just been 
published. Their author, who signs himself Norval Clyne, seems 
further to have forgotten that, though the insertion of a careful 
historical sketch before each poem may serve to justify on ex- 
amination many of the phrases in the verse, and to help the reader 
through allusions, yet it is fatal to suppose that this will prop a 
ballad of defective point and vigour. Let a scholarly writer like 
Norval Clyne reflect through what a mass of old records he 
waded in order to write the sketch itself. He will then perceive 
that the perusal of three or four pages of facts and dates, re- 
garded as a lever of emotion, is a poor substitute for the reading 
and reflection of days or even months. It is his own ballad, 
not the prefatory sketch, that must awaken his reader’s sympathies, 
if they are awakened at all. The sketch must be ancillary, 
in the humblest sense, asin the Lays of Horatius and Virginia. 
But poems like Norval Clyne’s are, as it were, doubly literary, 
and convey emotion at third hand. It is very hard to make them 
stand alone. The explanation takes up a collateral position to the 
ballad, especially where the situations are not grasped with the 
originality and vigour of genius. 

However, these general drawbacks having been indicated, we 
have said all that is to be said in abatement of the intrinsic merit 
of this collection. The author isa man who wins respect where 
he fails to win admiration. He has a genuine national spirit—a 
love of Scotland as Scotland, and for the sake of her past history. 
His verse is always scholarly and pleasant, and often very high m4 
meritorious, There is none of that affectation about it whi 
apes the phraseology and inversions of the old ballads. The 
apparent exception in the following extract from “Baliol the 


* Ballads from Scottish History. By Norval Clyne. Edinburgh : Edmon- 


Pageant King,” is in reality no exception at all, being part of an 
ancient lament for anomie TIL, who was killed b fall from 
his horse, in 1286, near Kinghorn, on the Frith of Forth, The 
verses were preserved by Wynton :— 


Sing to her task a simple lay ; 
A mournful melody that plained 
ow To y he 
And left his people 
“ When Alexander our king was dead, 
‘That Scotland led in love and le, 
Away was sons of ale and bread, 
Of wine and wax, of game and glee ; 
“ Our gold was changéd into lead ; 
Christ, born into Virginity, 
Succour Scotland, and remeid, 
That stad is in perplexity !” 

The incidents from the history of Scotland are chosen with taste 
and judgment, and so carefully arranged as to form a really 
welcome aid to one’s recollections. They are mostly chosen from 
well-known points in the narrative, such as the Penance of Baliol, 
the Judgment of Wallace, the Battle of Bannockburn, the Black 
Douglas’ Pilgrimage, the Death of Rothesay, starved to death in 
confinement by the Regent Albany, and the Execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots. In the notes preceding the Pilgrimage, the author 
has quoted Barbour’s interesting portrait of the Douglas :— 

In visage he was some deal grey, 
And had black hair as I heard say ; 
But of limbs he was weill made, 
With banes great and shoulders braid. 
His body was weill made and lenye, 
As they that saw him said to me. 
When he was blithe he was lovely, 
And meek and sweet in company ; 
But quha in battle might him see, 
All other countenance had he. 
And in speech lispet he some deal, 
But that sat him right wonder weill. 
His own lines on the death of Douglas, when acting as Alphonso’s 
auxiliary against the Moors at the battle of Theba, in Andalusia, 
are by no means deficient in merit :— 
But ceaselessly his blade he plied 
Among the Moslem crew, 
And “ Douglas to the rescue!” still 
He shouted as he slew. 
King Robert’s heart in casket shrined, 
That by his corselet hung, 
Stained with his streaming blood, he took 
And, rising, forward flung, 
As rose his last bold ery above 
The battle’s rout and roar,— 
“ Lead on, as thou wert wont, good Heart ; 
I follow, as of yore!” 
And to the death he followed him, 
His liege and brother dear ; 
Ah! never had such noble king 
Such brave and loving peer! 
And when in weeping quest the Scots 
Passed o’er that battle ground, 
Keeping his knightly trust in death 
The good Sir James they found. 
The “Burning of Elgin Minster” gives a ve hic pic- 
ture of the which lawless war: = 
in Scotland during the middle ages. The deed was done in 
1390 by an Earl of Buchan, commonly known as the “ Wolf 
of enoch,” a natural son of Robert I. In a fit of 
revenge at having been excommunicated by the a of 
Moray, he attacked and set fire to the town of i 
burning, besides the cathedral with its archives and other 
valuable deposits, the church of St. Giles, the hospital, or 
Maison Dieu, and “eighteen stately manses of the canons and 
chaplains.” The incendiary was at length brought to public 
penance at Perth, and a third of the episcopal revenues, aided by 
a royal subsidy, went to the restoration of the minster, which Is 
described as having been a magnificent fabric at the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 
The “Founding of the First Scottish University” is a ballad 
which should command some interest at a time like the peeemmt, 
when the idea of a great central University for Scotland is 
attracting attention. St. Andrew’s seems to have been founded 
amidst the most enthusiastic demonstrations of popular joy : — 
ver brea each to FH 
With an ever-radiant 
Shone the face of old and young, 
Brightly when at morn were starting 
Into light the lofty spires, 
Brightly when at day’s departing 
Spire-like burned the festal fires. 
Bishop Wardlaw received the bull authorizing the foundation 
in 1410. It was signed by Benedict XIIL., and dated (during the 
schism) from Arragon. The founding of St. Andrew's was followed 
by that of Glasgow, in 1450; of King’s College, Aberdeen, in 
1495; of Edinburgh, in 1582; and Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
in I 593- The following lines, on the grief of the “landless and 
poor 
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or the loss of James V., the Commons’ King, are exceedingly 
good of the kind, and very well written. A more ill-fated man 
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than James V. probably never reigned or lived. He married 
Magdalene, the lovely daughter of cis I. of France, in 1537. 
They reached Scotland in May of the same year, and in yp 
died, “wept and bewailed by all the Scottish people.” Four 
years later, his two young sons, Robert and Arthur, died within a 
short time of each other—one at St. Andrew’s, the other at 
Stirling. And, in 1542, overcome by the disgraceful rout of his 
army at Solway Moss, James died brokenhearted at Falkland. 
While the barons, whose violence and dissensions have principally 
caused his death, are gathered round the corpse “in gloomiest 
show,” the poor are mourning from the heart : — 
Their roofs have received him, their welcome relieved him 
From wandering unknown in the moorlands by night, 
When far he went roaming alone in the gloaming, 
Or ranging at will in the merry moonlight, 
And oft to their guisings and homely rejoicings 
He came a poor minstrel, or forester free ; 
Where mirth notes were waking, or lone hearts were breaking, 
The blithest, the best, and the kindest was he. 
Their love he sought ever where courtiers came never, 
And kinglike in council he wrought for their weal : 
Their homage was purest, their aid was the surest ; 
He knew that the lowly had aye been the leal. 
And sighing for sorrow the wide Lowland thorough, 
With darker forebodings his worth we recall : 
en sorest we need him, no son to succeed him, 
The King of the Commons lies dead in his hall. 

The small bit of plagiarism from Scott, in the last line but one, 

ms easily be forgiven. 

some “ Additional Notes,” there is a defence of the antiquity 
of the ballad of “Sir Patrick Spens,” against the criticisms of Mr. 
Robert Chambers. The author has worked out his case with 

taste, and, as it would appear, with complete success. The 
thoroughness of his research will be illustrated by orn | the 
strictures on Mr. Chambers’ remark that “no old poet would use 
foam as an equivalent for the sea,” as in the line :— 

To Noroway o’er the faem. 

The use of the word “faem” as an equivalent for the sea, is taken excep- 
tion to as suspicious, since “no old poet,” it is confidently said, “ would so 
use the word ‘ foam ’"—none before the era of Pope.” Bishop Gavin Douglas 
completed his translation of Virgil’s Aneid on July 22, 1513, and in his 

logue to the Twelfth Book are these lines :— 
Some sang ring-sangs, dancis, ledis, and roundis, 
With vocis schil, quhil all the dale resounds,, 
Quhareto they walk into their karoling, 
For amourous layis dois all the rochis ring : 
Ane sang “ The schip salis over the salt fame, 
Will bring thir merchandis and my lemane hame.” 
Here we have the expression to which attention is called, occurring in a 
popular song in common use before the battle of Flodden. I have seen it 
remarked, however, that it is the elliptical use of “sail the faem,” for “ sail 
over the faem,” which indicates an authorship not older than the days of 
Anne. My answer to this objection also shall be an example from an 
“old poet.” One of the “ Tales of the Three Priests of Peblis,” assigned to 
the early part of the sixteenth century, describes in homely verse the career 
of a thrifty burgess, and contains these lines ( Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish 
Poetry, 1802) _— 
“ Then bocht he wool, and wyselie couth it wey 3 
And efter that sone saylit he the sey.” 

We cordially wish success to this pleasant little collection, and 
sincerely hope that the industry and good taste of Norval Clyne 
may be employed upon some second congenial task. 


GOETHE’S SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES.* 


T is the privilege of most British readers not to know anything 
of Heinrich Diintzer, a German Dryasdust of the dreariest 
industry ; but in Germany the commanding interest attached to 
everything relating to Goethe fixes a certain attention upon 
Diintzer’s works, all of them being specially devoted to the 
Goethe-Litteratur, and these works thus acquire an importance 
which otherwise would never belong to them. More especially, in 
all matters of dates and small detail, Diintzer is supposed to be 
terribly exact. He is pitiless towards the casual carelessness of any 
writer who may assign Jan 15 as the date of some wholly 
unimportant event in Goethe’s life, which Diintzer sternly proves 
to have been January 18. Now, it is amusing to learn that 
this pedagogue, so relentless on the point of dates, is himself 
guilty of the most flagrant carelessness in some of the rare 
cases when the date happens to be of extreme importance; and 
‘we notice an example here, not for the purpose of gibbeting 
Diintzer to a public which happily knows nothing of him, but 
for the purpose of preventing any critic who might directly or 
indirectly gain access to Diintzer’s pages from relying on their 
accuracy, and thus perpetuating @ serious error. To hear of a 
great poet making important discoveries in science is in itself 
sufficiently surprising, and opens the door for the reception 
of any plausible story which declares that the discoveries were 
not made by him, but were found by him in the works of forgotten 
ecessors. When, therefore, the doctrine of Metamorphosis, 
which Goethe confessedly introduced to the citizenship of modern 
science, is in Caspar Wolff, stated as 
regards its ental princi we must not be surprised if 
some critics consider Goethe to ion stolen (“ conveyed, the wise it 
call’) it from Wolff; and this surmise would receive damning 
confirmation from “a fact” stated by Diintzer, were not that fact 
* CEuvres Scienti de Goethe, analysées et éciées, Par Ernest 
Faivre. Paris: 1 , mal 


happily a blunder of enormous and almost incredible stupidity. 
As this blunder is wholly unknown to M. Ernest Faivre, whose 
work we are about to estimate, we shall perhaps be doing some 
service by exposing it here. 

e Metamorphoses of Plants was published in 17 Observe 
the date. In Diintzer’s work (Goethe und Karl, August, 1861, 
p- 212) we read that in the year 1785 Herder made Goethe a 
present of Wolff’s Theoria Generationis. If this fact were 
the consequences we should deduce would be extremely ugly. 
First, it would be clear that five years before the publication of 
his work, Goethe had in his ion the treatise which contains 
a distinct enunciation of the doctrine which he pretended to have 
discovered for himself by study of nature. Even worse would be 
the second deduction—namely, that when Goethe, in after years, 
1817, published the fact of Wolff having been his precursor, he 
affirmed that this fact was brought under his notice two years after 
the publication of the Metamo Thus not only would 
Goethe be chargeable with plagiarism, but with a deliberate 
attempt to conceal and pervert the fact. And this charge 
would rest on the evidence furnished by a stupid idolater! 
Happily, as we said, the whole evidence crumbles into dust 
directly it is stirred. On reference to Knebel’s Nachlass (ii. 
p- 268), which is the authority cited by Diintzer, we find 
that Herder only intended to give Goethe the book in — 
and there is no evidence that this intention was fulfilled. We fin 
also — and this is the most noticeable fact — that the letter which 
expresses this intention is not dated 1785, as the blundering 
Dintzer implies, but 6 ME ee is to say, just five years after 
Goethe had published his work, and three years (according to our 
calculation) after he had already seen Wolft’s treatise. 

M. Ernest Faivre, who has devoted a thick octavo volume to an 
exposition and criticism of Goethe’s scientific writings, appears to 
know no more of Wolff than is given there, and consequently is 
unable to a the extent to which Goethe was anticipated. 
In general, however, M. Faivre shows himself well informed — 
surprisingly so for a Frenchman writing about German literature ; 
— 3 by the time we have gone through his volume, and have had 
occasion to notice the care with which it has been compiled, we 
now how to understand the singularly audacious statement 
he makes at the outset, when he says—“Goethe est a 
peine connu comme naturaliste, méme dans sa patrie. . . - 
On lit Faust et Werther et l’on ignore que la méme plume 
a écrit l’Essai sur la Métamorphose des Plantes, une Esquisse 
d’Anatomie Philosophique, et un Traité sur la Théorie des 
Couleurs.” This we take to mean simply that, when M. Faivre 
began his work, the freshness of his own knowledge led him 
to suppose that it would be fresh to every one else; the 
ignorance he had recently emerged from must, he thought, 
be darkening the minds of every one else. But in the course of 
the eight years which he devoted to the composition of his 
volume, he became more familiar with the literature on the 
subject, and used it, if not exhaustively, at least abundantly. To 
all readers from whom German literature is excluded, or whose 
studies in that literature have not often taken this direction, we 
can recommend M. Faivre’s book as pleasantly and skilfully com- 
piled. It is an expanded review article, containing analyses, and 
in one or two cases complete translations of Goethe’s works on 
Biology, Optics, and Geology. Each of these analyses is preceded 
by a general survey of the state of science before and after the 
poet’s separate appearances in that department; and to these are 
added two dissertations—one on the science in Goethe’s poems and 
novels, the other on his general Biological doctrines. e cannot 

romise the well-grounded student that he will find anything new 
ere; but even he may once more travel over the familiar 
with profit and pleasure. 

A close scrutiny will detect occasional errors in M. Faivre’s 
pages, but those that we have observed are not of very material 
importance. For example, at p. 113 he says that about the same 
time with Goethe two anatomists had recognised the existence of 
the intermaxillary bone in man, “though Goethe had no know- 
ledge of their labours.” One of the two is Nesbitt, in 1 
( Osteologia, p. 195), and the other is Autenrieth, in 1797. e 
know not what claim Nesbitt may make to priority, but how 
Goethe could have known Autenrieth’s labours, seeing that they 
appeared just thirteen years after his own, is not clear. But 
Goethe had a predecessor, and one whom M. Faivre might have 
been expected to know, since he was an illustrious Frenchman; we 
allude to Vicq d’Azyr, who published the discovery in 1779. 
Our second example of M. Faivre’s carelessness is more striking. 
At p. 118, speaking of the disputed priority as to the discovery of 
the vertebral structure of the skull, he says, “mais ce qu’on ne 
sait pas, et ce qu'il est important d’ajouter, c’est que dés 1 792 le 
professeur Peter Franck était entré dans la méme voie; il avait 
écrit que chaque vertébre de la colonne spinale pouvait étre con- 
sidérée comme représentant une région transversale du crane.” 
This is trebly unfortunate. In the first place, it is known and has 
been known since 1816, and was emphatically noticed by Miiller, 
Gegenbaur, and Berthold, that Franck considered the skull to 
resemble the spinal column. In the second place, the idea enter- 
tained by Franck is not the idea propounded by Goethe, 
nor the idea expressed in M. Faivre’s words, but the very different 
and erroneous idea that each vertebra is asmall skull. In the third 
place, Franck did not precede Goethe's discovery, but succeeded 
it by two years. To crown this triple blunder, M. Faivre adds— 
“C'est done en définitive 4 Franck, comme le ue trés-bien 
M. Virchow, qu'il faut attribuer le mérite d’une premiére vue 
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vraiment scientifique sur la composition vertébrale du crine.” If 
the reader will turn to the here referred to in Virchow’s 
work (Goethe als Naturforscher, p. 114), he will see that Virchow 
holds the directly opposite opinion to that M. Faivre attributes to 
him. Sucha as this is —_ to shake one’s confidence 
in the writer; but, happily, no one thinks of relying firmly upon 
the historical accuracy of Frenchmen in general, and the materials 
for testing any of M. Faivre’s statements are all accessible. 

Respecting the history of this vertebral theory we must admit 
that the evidence is somewhat obscured by the absence of distinct 
statements as to the nature of the claims put forth for Gocthe and 
Oken. If the question is, Who first conceived the idea of the skull 
being made up of several modified vertebrae ? it must be answered 
in favour of Goethe. If the question is, Who, by priority 
of publication, has the legitimate historical claim to be considered 
the discoverer? the answer must be, Oken. In science, priority 
of publication is justly held to be decisive. No other rule can be 
admitted, because any latitude given in other directions would 
open the door to all kinds of false pretension and self-delusion. 
It was a charge of such false pretension, or self-delusion, which 
Oken fastened upon Goethe—a ch which has been uncritically 
accepted by many, and countenanced, we are sorry to say, by Pro- 
fessor Owen, in his memoir of Oken, contributed to the last 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in spite of ~——_ 
evidence to the contrary which he had before him in Mr. Lewes’s 
Life of Goethe; who, however, by a very injudicious phrase, 

inted to the conclusion which he afterwards undertook to refute. 

eferring to Oken’s charge, he says, “ This statement completely 
staggered me, suggesting very painful feelings as to Goethe’s con- 
duct. Indeed, the sinatlasity in the stories of both suggests sus- 
picion.” A biographer might have been expected to be less 
suspicious; and Virchow, commenting on this phrase, ad- 
mitting the singularity of the coincidence in the stories, 
rightly adds that the discovery is just as probable in 
one case as in the other — that is proved by the 
coincidence being that both minds were on the verge 
of the discovery. Goethe’s admirers will be delighted to learn 
that, whatever suspicion may hover over the coincidence in the 
stories, the veracity of Goethe has recently been set beyond a 
doubt by the publication of the Herder Correspondence, which 
contains a letter to Herder’s wife, dated 4th of May, 1790, 
describing the lucky accident of picking up the ram’s skull, which 
was the flash of light revealing to him the vertebral theory. If, 
therefore, Oken, in his hazy rambles, did pick up a deer’s skull, 
and exclaim—“ That is a vertebral at” it was a coincidence, 
and it happened just sixteen years aftera similar accident had 
illuminated Goethe. Wherever suspicion may rest, henceforth it 
clearly cannot rest on Goethe’s narrative. 

M. Faivre is severe on Goethe’s Theory of Colours. The 
severity may be justifiable; but it is sometimes expressed in lan- 
guage which a little consideration would have caused him to 
modify. It is preposterous to set down Goethe's opposition to 
Newton to jealousy of a great name, and the seduction of passing 
as a universal genius. The utmost we can say is, that the 
opposition was mistaken in its grounds, and was expressed with 
very undignified petulance—a petulance which would have been 
bad taste even had his attack been based on truth, while, being 
based on a profound misconception, the antagonism seems childish. 
Had Goethe contented himself with a firm but modest opposition, 
and an appeal to Reason against the overwhelming influence of 
Authority, he would have gained a more respectful hearing for 
what was truly valuable in his optical researches, But he irritated 
men of science, and could not convince them: and Malus 
prophesied, no less justly than wittily, when he said—* II est done 
probable quill fera peu de prosélytes malyré son excessive in~ 

rance,’ 


WOODHEAD’S MEMOIRS OF QUEEN CHRISTINA.* 


WEDEN is a country of whose history people in general 
know very little, and yet there is hardly any which has pro- 
duced more sovereigns whose names are in the mouths of every- 
body. All the world has heard of Gustavus Vasa, of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and of Charles XII.; the greater part of the world 
has, we suppose, heard of Christina also. e Vasas were, in 
truth, one of the most remarkable families that, ever filled a 
throne. A certain energetic restlessness seems to have been 
hereditary in the blood, which developed itself in different forms 
in different persons. The Vasas produced several great men, 
several strange, eccentric, and possibly insane men, but hardly 
any insignificant, commonplace men. No royal race was ever 
further removed from the condition of Rois fainéants. Some might 
deserve admiration and others deserve hatred, but hardly any 
could deserve contempt. The line produced, in different genera- 
tions, liberators, conquerors, tyrants, religious reformers, and apos- 
tates from religious reform. And it would seem as if not only the 
blood, but the air, had something to do with determining the 
character of the family. It is only the Swedish Vasas who made 
themselves memorable. Three princes of the house, and those 
princes of its elder branch, wore the crown of Poland; but the 
true Vasa character comes out less strongly in them than in the 
later Swedish kings who sprung from the first Gustavus only 
in the female line. Uladislaus—we adopt the Latin form lest 
we should blunder in our Slavonic—was a respectable monarch, 
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but there is not much to be said for his father Sigismund, or his 
brother John Casimir. But among the Swedish members of 
the family, even those who did not make the world ring with 
their names had generally something remarkable about them for 
good or for evil. And certainly none of the family was further 
removed from commonplace than the daughter of its greatest 
member. One cannot help thinking that her sex was her 
greatest misfortune. We suppose that nobody has so hard a 

to play as a Queen Regnant who is expected to govern as well as 
to reign. Christina would probably have succeeded better either 
as a king or as a private man. Had she been a man, she would 
hardly have abdicated ; and it is clear that her abdication was her 
greatest mistake. 

Mr. Woodhead, who has undertaken to be the biographer, and 
in some sort the apologist, of this remarkable woman, may take 
a fair place among the smaller class of historical writers. He does 
not aim very high ; but he succeeds very decently in what he does 
aim at. e suppose that Mr. Woodhead writes for the “ general 
reader ;” at least he says of the writings of his principal authority, 
Archenholtz, “that few persons would read them through for 
amusement.” We are so little accustomed to consult original 
authorities “ for amusement,” that we are not good judges; but 
we suppose that Mr. Woodhead means that people will read his 
two small volumes “for amusement.” The “ general reader” is a 
great mystery, and his likings and dislikings are not easy to follow; 
so we cannot undertake to prophesy how he is likely to receive 
Mr. Woodhead. The biographer of Queen Christina is not very 
brilliant or very profound ; on the other hand, he is, for the most 
part, fairly sensible and straightforward, with no very t store 
of bad mistakes, and no very special affectations of style. He is, 
to be sure, a little too sententious, and a little too fond of short 

i still his style cannot be set down as the genuine 

mperial article. The book is, we suppose, designed for the 
class of readers whose consciences would prick them if they never 
read anything stronger than a novel, but who lack energy eno 
for any real historical study. The circulating libraries have, for 
some years, teemed with books of the kind, most commonly by female 
authors. By the side of the historic sisterhood, Mr. Woodhead 
is certainly not to be despised. One almost wonders that none of the 
ladies who write the lives alternately of Queens and of disreputable 
Kings have hit upon so notable a Queen as Christina. Perhaps 
the necessity of knowing a little Swedish stood inthe way. Any- 
how, it is not to be regretted that a queen who so deeply hated her 
own sex has not been left to their tender mercies. 

Christina was undoubtedly a very remarkable woman. She had 
all the power, the self-will, and the eccentricity of her race. Her 
great error was that she descended from a throne of which she had 
shown herself far from unworthy, in order to take up a position 
in which really dignified conduct was almost impossible. The 
world has seen several princes whose abdication has been a digni- 
fied relinquishment of power after years of its busy exercise. 
Others have been driven from their thrones by revolution or by 
foreign conquest, and have gained more credit in their adversity 
than they ever gained in their greatness. But the abdication of 
Christina was a mere whim, which nothing called for at the 
time, and of which she afterwards repented. She was still 
young; her government had been highly creditable; her ab- 
dication was against the general wish of her subjects. It 
may be that she abdicated the throne of the great Protestant 
kingdom, because she had already determined on her chan; 
of religion. Had she remained and been expelled, she might 
have given herself out as a confessor, like our own James 
the Second. Or, as Christina at no time of her life showed 
anything like the stupid bigotry of James, she might have stayed 
and have put her new creed in amore honourable light, by showing 
that a Catholic prince could reign over a Protestant people with- 
out necessarily proving a tyrant or a persecutor. In any case, if 
she wanted to retire from her throne, she should have fairly 
retired into private life. If religious motives had anything to do 
with her resignation, a learned princess who had no inclination 
for marriage might have found a fitting place at the head of some 
princely nunnery. But Christina, in ceasing to be Queen of 
Sweden, chose to be a sort of Queen unattached. She preserved 
her royal rank, her royal authority over her own household, and 
expected to be treated as a sovereign into whatever part of 
Europe she chose to wander. She wished, in short, to get rid of 
the cares, but not of the pleasures of royalty—a wish hardly 
worthy of so philosophic a personage as Christina professed her- 
self tobe. It is easy to see that such a position was a false and 
dangerous one. It was a position which set her free from many of the 
restraints either of royalty or of private life, and which gave her 
eccentric self-will a scope for its development which it could 
hardly have found either in real royalty or in real retirement. 
Take, for instance, the crime which has so deeply sullied her 
fame—the murder or execution of Monaldeschi. ‘There seems no 
ground at all for any of the stories of personal scandal or 
personal jealousy. It seems far more probable that Monal- 
deschi was, or at all events that Christina looked upon 
him as being, a real traitor, whose life was justly for- 
feited. Christina thought herself just as much @ sovereign 
at Paris as she had been at Stockholm; and she was as little 
disposed in the one case as in the other to acknowledge 
the authority of any foreign jurisdiction. To bring the culprit 
before the ordi tribunals of France would have been to 
surrender her own cherished sovereignty ; he must be tried and 
punished by no authority but that of his mistress, and Queen 
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Christina, unluckily, did not Judge, Jury, and Counsel about 
She rede play of a Sultan; but, 
had she chosen to be either a real Queen or a real subject, no such 
necessity would have been laid upon her. An exceptional person 
of this sort, running about Europe in sovereign state, could 
hardly keep up a creditable position in any case; and Christina 
made matters worse by constantly showing a hankering after her 
old calling. She professed to retire, from weariness of reignin 
over a barbarous people, and from a desire to cultivate letters an 
philosophy at leisure in more favoured lands. But she belied this 
= by constantly meddling in the politics of all parts of 

urope. She belied it more egregiously by coming back to 
Sweden, and asserting a contingent right to the crown which she 
had laid aside of her own free will. She belied it most ridiculous, 
of all when, after this attempt had failed, she tried to get herself 
promoted to the elective crown of Poland, just vacated by the 
abdication of her kinsman, John Casimir. We need not doubt that 
Christina was sincere in her professions at the time of her abdica- 
tion ; but she found, when too late, that a real royalty was better 
than a sham one. Philosophie privacy proved dull to one who had 
filled what was then one of the first thrones in Europe. In short, 
Queen Christina was not unlike the retfred tallow-chandler in the 
—~ who could not resist the temptations of melting-day. 

Christina’s abdication was, in short, an ill-judged act, which 
marred the whole remainder of a life which might otherwise 
have been useful and honourable. She had her weaknesses all 
along—the weaknesses of a clever over-educated woman, who 
had never known proper parental care. The encouragement of 
science and literature is highly creditable to a sovereign; but it is 
a thing which a sovereign may easily overdo, and Christina cer- 
tainly overdid it. Still, while she remained on the throne, she 
never carried patronage of letters so far as wholly to forget the 
proper duties of her station. She attracted the admiration, not 
only of scholars, but of practical statesmen, by a government not 
unworthy of the daughter of Gustavus and the pupil of Oxenstiern. 
She displayed both real talents for rule and really enlightened 
notions of politics; she did much both for the general peace of 
Europe and for the internal advantage of her own kingdom. The 
five or six last years of her reign stand out as a peaceful contrast 
to the warlike times before and after. 


In om ma | the character of Christina, we must not forget that | 


a sovereign of Sweden is neither a despot nor a constitutional 
fiction, and that he has, therefore, in some respects a more difficult 
part to play thaneither. Since her time, Sweden has seen a period 
of pure despotism, and a period of nearly pure oligarchy; but in 
Christina’s time the Constitution was much the same as it is now, 
allowing, of course, for the silent progress made between the 
seventeenth century and the nineteenth. There were the same 
four Estates of the Realm, the same limited, but still real, autho- 
rity in the Crown. Nothing strikes one more in that period of 
Swedish history, as, indeed, in most others, than the extraordinary 

rominence of the clergy. There is nothing like it in any other 

testant country, or, indeed, in any Catholic country save 

the Pontifical States themselves. Notwithstanding all the reforms 
and all the spoliations of the first Gustavus, the Swedish cle 
still formed one of the great powers of the State, invested wit 
direct political functions which they never shrank from making 
the most of. In love of their own order and in intolerant bigotry, 
this Lutheran priesthood showed themselves not a whit behind 
their Romish predecessors. They appear, in fact, in much the 
worse light of the two, as the pretensions which were consistent,in 
the Catholic were inconsistent in the Protestant clergy. Perhaps 
there was some truth in Christina’s bitter answer to an imper- 
tinent querist, that she went over to Rome “because their long 
and stupid sermons disgusted her.” 

In reading the history of these times, we must always remember 
that we are dealing with a period when Sweden was one of the 
first Powers of Europe. It was so only for a very short time. 
Sweden was quite secondary in medieval times, and it is quite 
secondary now ; but the Sweden of the days of Christina was the 
compeer of the House of Bourbon and the House of Austria. The 
greatness of Sweden under her warrior-kings was indeed but tran- 
sitory, and we cannot doubt that it led to an exhaustion and 
reaction which has depressed modern Sweden as much below her 
natural position in the European commonwealth, as in those days 
she rose above it. The dominions which Christina inherited, or 
which were secured to her by the Peace of Westphalia, surrounded 
by far the greater part of the Baltic. Russia was completely shut 
out, and had no port but Archangel. Yet Sweden was still ex- 
cluded from what most people probably take to be part of her 
natural territories. Denmark still spread herself on both sides 
of the Sound. This is a point which should always be borne 
in mind, as it explains claims which, in their modem 
form, seem preposterous. As long as Scania was part of 
Denmark, the Sound was something as purely Danish as the 
Bosphorus is something purely Ottoman. And this was by no 
recent occupation, by no conquest from Sweden. The Danish 
possession of Scania was as old and uninterrupted as the Danish 
possession of Jiitland, and the metropolitan church of Denmark was 
on the east side of the strait. It was reserved for Christina’s 
successor to make this great acquisition for Sweden, one far more 
really valuable than distant possessions like Bremen or even Livonia, 

Mr. Woodhead’s book, as we have said, does not abound in 
gross blunders; still there are some things in it which might be 
amended. 1t shows no very ng ove of early Swedish history 
to talk of the pree-Vasa Kings in this sort of way: — 


| worse than either. 


The improvement which was brought about in England by the alliance of 
the nobles and the commons, was caused in Sweden by the support which 
the kings gave to the people. Even the names of some of these sovereigns 

roclaim the benefits of their rule, as Brét Anund, the road maker, and 
ages Ladulis, the barn protector. It is remarkable that although the 
kings lost much of their im when they ceased to be the high priests 
of the Upsala sacrifices, ill they were the earliest and most sup- 
porters of Christianity. 
Few people would guess from this that Brét Amund was a half- 
mythical King of the ninth century, while Magnus Ladulas 
reigned from 1277 to 1291. Mr. Woodhead should not make 
Erasmus contemporary with Grotius (i, 17), nor talk of an 
“ Austrian Empire” (i. 74) in the seventeenth century. It is 

uite inaccurate to say (i. 244) that all the territory acquired by 
the Thirty Years’ War was lost to Sweden “ within fifty years,” 
seeing that of Pomerania was retained down to 1815. 

Mr. Woodhead’s comment on the death of Monaldeschi is worth 
reading : — 

Her enemies have been able to represent her as a monster of on 
conduc 

More crimes were enacted in one day by the orders of her coopers. ras 
Louis XIV., than Christina can be reproached with during her whole li 
yet the “Grand Monarque ” was long considered by the French the type of 
all that was magnanimous, while she has been held to general obloquy. 
Whilst such verdicts are given, tyrants have only to perform their deeds on 
a large scale, in order to become respectable. 

It is common to generalize vaguely and to particularize distinctly, and 
thus an isolated fault may appear more odious than a whole series of crimes. 

Louis XIV. caused th ds of i t men, women, and children to be 
tortured and murdered, yet he was not considered cruel. Christina ordered 
the irregular execution of one man—probably a guilty one—and the gene- 
rality of people knew her only by that deed. 

There is much truth in this, but there is another side to the 
question. We are no apologists for tyrants or unjust conquerors ; 
a persecution or an unjust war, is undoubtedly in itself a greater 
crime than a single murder. But it does not so distinctly convict 
the perpetrator of personal badness of heart, because the means of 
self-delusion are so infinitely greater. The main question about 
Monaldeschi is, whether it was strictly a murder, or, as Mr, 
Woodhead calls it, “an irregular execution.” If it was strictly 
a murder, we may be sure that Louis XIV., notwithstanding the 
Dragonnades and the devastation of the Palatinate, would not 
have been guilty of it. Of course there is a third form of cruelty 
A massacre of one’s fellow-countrymen to 
secure one’s own private ends has the advantage of uniting both 
kinds of wickedness. But for that we must look elsewhere than 
either to Christina or Louis the Great. 


THE TOWN AND BOROUGH OF LEOMINSTER.* 


- any of our readers chance to have access to an old Survey of 
the principal English Roads, published in the reign of Charles IL, 
by John Ogilby, cosmographer to his Majesty, they will find the 
first road pictorially described to be that from London to Aberyst- 
with, If not deterred by the somewhat perplexing method of the 
itinerary, they may run their eyes up and down several folio pages, 
and, through Middlesex, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, an 
Worcestershire, be carried, vid Bromyard, to Leominster, - 
Lemster, by the most direct coach-road from London. e 
journey, we s t, was easier on paper than by road; and perha 
it hence arose that so rich a soil—a land of hop-yards and m 
a land of orchards and corn-fields, a land of stately oaks and over- 
arching elms, a land watered by streams famous for trout and 
ayling — has hitherto, to a great extent, lacked its vates sacer. 
Though Leominster must always have been a considerable town, 
with no mean share of historical, social, and religious associatio! 
it must be owned that, owing perhaps to wretched roads a 
deficient means of intercommunication, the town of Leominster 
and the county of Hereford, of which it is one of the foremost 


| towns, have been till of late little known experimentally to the 
| rest of the kingdom. Some, indeed, have wickedly ascribed to the 


cider, others to the clay of the county, its confessed dearth of his- 
torians, poets, and men of letters; but it is more likely that dis- 
tance from the metropolis has been a bar to its “mute inglorious 
Miltons,” and the ditliculty of access to great literary centres an 
impediment to the aspirations of local topographers.. Certain it 
is that, though this kind of local history is extremely valuable, 
and daily becoming more so—though manuscript callestions of 
Herefordshire history exist in various quarters, and unpublished 
materials are spoken of as floating about— yet, beside Price’s very 
ordinary History of Leominster in 1795, and a volume called the 
Leominster Guide, nothing has appeared until the octavo volume 
just put forth by Mr. Townsend. In spite of its religious house, 
Thick should have fostered letters, Me Townsend, with every 
desire to trumpet the fame of the town and priory, cannot name a 
single son of Leominster, unless it be collaterally Hackluyt, the 
author of the voyages, that has earned a place in the literary 
world. In 1793, the Rev. John Lodge, whose name appears as a 
bailiff of Leominster in the same year, published a somewhat 
rare volume, called Introductory Sketches towards a Topographical 
History of Herefordshire. But this was but a mere introduction ; 
and though Duncombe, a considerable local historian, took the hint 
and commenced a quarto ey yet, as his plan was to give the 
history of each Sented, and he never got beyond Greytree 
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Hundred — whereas Leominster, for which, from connexion with 
families in its neighbourhood, he could have done much, is in 
Wolphey Hundred —it is needless to say that Mr. Townsend 
has had little light thrown u his lucubrations by any 
labours of his predecessors. m his Table of Vicars we 
find he was appointed to the Vicarage of Leominster in 
1857, and it says much for his literary ability and energy 
that, between that time and the present year, he has found it 
ossible, amidst well-discharged parochial duties, to furnish 
ominster with a history which no future historian of Hereford- 
shire can overlook or make light of. He has this advantage over 
many local topographers, that he is a scholar, and expert at his 
craft. He can sift wheat from chaff, and understands the orderly 
arrangement of materials. His love of his subject is not so blind 
as to lead him, like the local historian of another Herefordshire 
town, to fill up as many as sixty pages with transcripts of eve 
record of mortality in the parish churchyard. Handling his tools 
artistically, Mr. Townsend traces Leominster’s history from the 
establishment of its religious foundation to its bestowal on the 
Abbey of Reading; from thence to its dissolution ; and from that 
date to the present time, grouping around his central object all the 
interesting adjuncts which antiquarian research and literary in- 
duatay and acuteness enable him to furnish. An able chapter by 
Mr. Freeman, on the architecture of the Church and Priory, divides 
the first part from the second of Mr. Townsend’s history, which 
then proceeds to a more minute illustration of the political, social, 
and moral condition of Church, Priory, Town, and Borough, at 
divers periods. While the work is that of a writer plainly desirous 
to exalt his subject, this is not obtruded unduly or extravagantly ; 
indeed, the total absence of bombast and partiality must do much 
to bespeak acceptance for his details. 

Discarding the old fable of the lion that ate from the priest’s 
hand, and allowing that the Welsh may have called the town 
‘“‘Llanlieni” (the Church of the Nuns), Mr. Townsend seems 
right in ascribing its present name (Leominster, 7.e. Leof’s 
Minster) to its patron, Leofric, Canute’s earl and Godiva’s 
husband, a great church-builder and a large landed proprietor in 
Herefordshire. But what he did for the Church, the Welsh and 
Danes were ever and anon undoing, until the Norman Conquest 
fe an end to the ravages of the one, and the introduction of the 

onqueror’s knights and barons to the border, which they were to 
hold on the tenure of being able to do so, checked the inroads of 
the not less formidable Welsh. While the Lords Marchers did 
the border this good service, they grew apace in powers of com- 
bined action, and caused no little anxiety to their sovereigns. 
William Rufus found it worth his while to do the office of a Lord 
of the Marches himself, and while residing at Wigmore fortified 
Leominster, of the manors of which he was lord. In Mr. 
Townsend’s vision of the past, he rides his war-horse in martial 
pageant through the streets, and is welcomed in the Church 
precincts by a solemn procession. It was the first Henry, how- 
ever, who attached the rich manors as an appanage for ever to 
Reading, whose Abbots thenceforth had plenary and exclusive 
jurisdiction over the town and community of Lemster. He, too, 
first established in it the monastery, whence all the churches 
round about were served. King Stephen may have been at 
Leominster. King John certainly was, and made his visit pleasant 
by increasing the privileges and confirming the charter of the 
monks, as a compensation for the — burning of the town by 
his turbulent Marcher, William de Breose. Then Leominster rose 
anew upon its present site, and throve under its monks, who 
promoted agriculture and commerce. It secured important com- 
mercial relations with Worcester, and won itself proverbial fame 
for its wool—the “Lemster ore” commemorated by Phillips, 
Camden, Drayton, and Dyer. 

Subsequently the favour of Edward I. shone upon the town. 
Archbishop Peckham, his ambassador, built the chapel in the For- 
bury, and the king created the borough, though the bailiffs and muni- 
cipal officers were really appointed by the Prior until the attainder 
by Henry VIII. Passing over the seemingly ineffectual efforts of 
Walter Brut to win Leominster’s ear to the ‘prevalent “ misbelief 
of very many Lollards in Herefordshire,” and the personal con- 
nexion of Glendower with the neighbourhood, we come to the 
a days of the Priory, when Henry V. acknowledged in Par- 
iament the gifts towards the war with the French that had come 
from Reading and Leominster. The battle of Mefrtimer’s Cross, 
in 1460, connects Edward IV. with the town, while a little later 
Harry Richmond gathered prestige and a lucky omen, by “shoot- 
ing he arrow first,” when he crossed the famous trout stream 
characteristically called Arrow, a little distance below Leominster. 
His son and successor did not suffer the memory of this to stand 
between him and the attainder of Leominster’s Priory with Reading 
Monastery, the hanging of the Abbot, the dispersion of the relics, 
and the exposure of such impostures, by the Prior and his brethren, 
as that of “the Holy Maid of Lemster.” 

If Leominster had a history antecedent to the Reformation, its 
townsmen had no mind to conclude it at that point. Mr. Towns- 
end narrates with much ability the tale of their efforts to obtain a 
charter of incorporation, and shows great skill in calculating the 
census of Leominster at that period by comparison of the “ subsidy 
roll of H VIII. with the certificate of Edward VI.’s Com- 
missioners of Enquiry, and with the Parish Register.” His con- 
clusion is, that at that date the town contained about 2,400 
inhabitants, and the whole parish about 3,400. With equal 
skill he demolishes Mr. Price’s “great battle near Leominster in 


the service of Lady Jane Grey,” by proving a substantial “ alibi” 


for each ee leader in it; and he shows that the Leominster 
men gained their charter from Queen Mary for loyalty to the 
Crown in time of need. Elizabeth seems to have been more 
canny than kind in her dealings with Leominster; but James L 
renewed its charter, praised its wool, and granted to it another fair. 
It was so staunch to Charles I. in the Civil War, that the Round- 
head General describes it to the Parliament as “ a very malignant 
town, but a place of great consequence, and very rich.” The 
harassed monarch twice tested the proverb of “ Leominster bread 
and Weobly ale,” but his was probably the last of Royal visits, 
for there is no corroboration for the statement in the Lemster 
Guide, that his son, Prince Charles, slept here in the flight from 
Worcester. The peaceful townsmen, in time, succumbed to the 
Parliament, accepting the gor offices of Colonel John Birch, 
whose history, as told by Mr. Townsend and others, leads us to 
suspect that his principles were those of the pliant “ Vicar of Bray.” 
Yet, when the time came, Leominster was “not the last in bring- 
ing the King back,” nor was it forgotten by him in his prosperity. 
Though, before the Restoration, sects had so sprung up that the 
town had got ‘the nick-name of Little Amsterdam, yet Mr. 
Townsend points out, with undisguised gusto, that there is but 
one Puritan name on the list of payers of hearth-tax. 

One Major Wildman bought the manor and its privileges from 
the Duke of Buckingham, in 1675s and sold it again, in a few 
years, to Mr. (afterwards Earl) ——— Hence rose the 
continual lawsuits and altercations which are thenceforth, 
for many years, the main feature of Leominster’s history. 
James Il. dealt with Leominster, as with other places, arbi- 
trarily, yet weakly; and from the accession of William IIL, 
the deputies of the Crown and county magnates fill the 
scene, instead of kings and princes. to the time of 
loyal Leominster’s vote of thanks to Mr. Pitt, in 1789, for his 
patriotic measures—in which vote a Harley, member for Leomin- 
ster, is associated—the chief actors on the stage are the Harleys of 
Eywood and Brampton Bryan, who come out uniformly patriotic 
and consistent, and are placed, through letters which an accom- 

lished descendant of the family has put into Mr. Townsend’s 
lank, in as favourable a light as subsequently discovered docu- 
ments can throw on past history. The famous Earl, his brother, 
the Auditor, and that brother’s son, who succeeded to the title, and 
whose letters to his wife give a most pleasant impression of his 
character, shine out as worthy of their ancient lineage, and as men 
of whom the county of Hereford may be proud. Their chief 
opponent was a mightier man in Leominster history than they, 
but though he gave the town its silver maces, we cannot concur in 
Mr. Townsend’s proposed epitaph to him. Earl Coningsby seems 
to have inherited the conceit of his ridiculous ancestor Sir 
Thomas, the story of whom and the players (pp. 89-90) is good 
enough in itself to sell Mr. Townsend’s volume. He might have 
been deemed a patriot, though mistaken, for the course he took in 
impeaching the Earl of Oxford, if there were not superabundant 

roof that his motive was inveterate spite against the whole 
Harle family, who crossed his path, and frustrated his private aims. 
That he was reputed an able man is negatived by Lord Oxford’s 
witty reply to one who told him Lord Coningsby had said he 
would have his head :—“I am sorry that I cannot return the com- 
pliment, for I would not have his at a gift;” and by Atterbury’s 
retort, when Lord Coningsby had likened him to Balaam reproved 
by his ass. “I am well content,” said the Bishop, “ to be 
compared to the prophet Balaam, but I am at a loss to 
make out the other part of the parallel; I am sure that 
I have been reproved by no one but his lordship.” Turbulent and 
insubordinate towards the highest judicial functionaries, over- 
bearing and abusive to his Leominster neighbours, jealously bitter 
against rival county magnates, he deserves only the qualified praise 
of abstaining from roguery in his quest of advancement ; and if 
Leominster owes him its silver maces, so also does it owe him three 
tedious lawsuits. If he showed industry in collecting his mass of 
records, was there not a cause? What will not obstinacy, in 
alliance with wealth, compass for the achievement of private 
aims? 

We have not e to cull specimens of the antiquarian lore 
with which this volume is replete. Its author is as much at home 
in deriving the term “houseling people,” as in describing the 
“ cucking-stool ;” and he not only explains what is meant by the 
“Court of Pye Powder,” but gives us means of knowing that the 
Leet juries “presented” “common skoulds” and “ eaves-dyoppers” 
for magisterial animadversion. The glossarial information in this 
work is full and interesting. We cannot pass over two conclusions 
drawn from this history — viz., that Leominster’s roads were till 
of late wretchedly bad, and that its bailiffs were “ exceedingly 
good fellows.” There is nothing really odd in coupling these two 
remarks. In old times—the times of no roads and no decent inns— 
the bailiffs naturally proffered the town’s hospitality to judges, 
presidents, and other men of rank. But after inns had improved, 
and everything else was mended, the roads and the bailitis pre- 
served their old aspect. The bailiffs, indeed, seem to have gone 
ahead. They set up a pack of hounds, they feasted the grandees 
of the county, and went en masse to the grandees’ houses in return. 
For such of courtesies would fancied good 
roads to be asine gud non, especially as, if we ma eve our grand- 
sires, guests rarely came away empty from ail ffs feasts. But the 
roads come in fora word of blame throughout the whole of this 
history, and their badness may have been one cause of the misad- 
ventures which, as we have heard, befell guests on the me from the 
municipal hospitalities of Ludlow and Leominster to the homes 
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which never expected them till they saw them. In further illus- 
tration of the state of these roads at the end of last century, we 
may add a story, not told by Mr. Townsend, of the road between 
Leominster and Kington—viz. “that it was matter of grave 
dispute whether it would not cost as little money to make 
it navigable as to make it hard.” This leads us to note 
two little inaccuracies in a work so generally correct. In 
p- 196, the author speaks of “the opening, in 1796, of the 
canal between Leominster and Stourport, and Leominster and 
oe He says that the cost of the former was 80,000/., and 

f the latter 37,0007. From Duncombe’s history we learn that 
only a part of the canal to Stourport was completed; and as to 
that to Kington, a reliable though not very learned topographer, 
whose work is before us, states “that on the part between Lee- 
minster and Kington nothing has ever been done except a small 
portion at Kingsland, and it is not at all probable there anything 
ever will.” The fact here stated may be proved by ocular demon- 
stration, though the grammar is questionable. Again, in giving 
the list of existing specimens of town-halls built of timber b 
John Abell (p. 328), Mr. Townsend numbers Kington Town-hall 
with others, being plainly unaware that that building was pulled 
down, and rebuilt with stone in 1820. These are mere trifles, yet 
they serve to show that Mr. Townsend is what is termed a 
“foreigner ;” for they are just a “foreigner’s” oversights. It is 
much to his praise that there are no more. He is, indeed, 
deserving of the warm thanks of the borough, which he has so well 
delineated, and not less so of the county, to a complete history of 
which his History 3 Leominster is an important accession. “We 
are happy to learn that such a “complete history” is now in con- 
templation, and that, too, under the editorship of a member of one 
of Herefordshire’s noblest and most historic houses, a gentleman 
who has already done somewhat towards winning his vee | 
spurs by his Lives of the Earls of Essex, his ancestors. The wor 
will be one of some magnitude and toil; but these are not insur- 
mountable, and it is but fair to Mr. Townsend to say that his Town 
and Borough of Leominster will lessen the greatness of the task, 
and make its toil lighter. 


WHALLEY’S JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 


eae the end of the last century, a well-educated gentle- 

man of middle age could thus commence a diary of a short 
foreign tour, written for the amusement of his wife, eight years 
after marriage : — 

* + * Avaunt, ye demons of indolence and procrastination, that have 
haunted me from my cradle! Let the execution of a devoir, sacred to 
friendship and love, be as pleasant in the performance as it will be agreeable 
in the retrospect. . My nerves begin to assume an elastic spring, a 
crowd of ideas seem suddenly to be put in motion, and flash over my mind ; 
imagination stands trembling with ardour, dips her pencil in the life-blood 
of my heart, just where its choicest affection is concentred, and colours them 
as they pass. Now, now in the it of my enth ’s quick flash, my 
sensibilities thrill through my frame; open the course once freely before 
them, and they will be sure to serve me to its end. Amelia is the god 
that inspires me. Far more sacred are her inspirations than those that 
Pythian priestess ever felt. My bosom throbs, my soul expands under their 
beloved intiuence, and thus I offer up a grateful incense at her shrine. 

Such was the fine writing which delighted the honest hearts of 
our grandmothers. The author of these sentences was the per- 
sonage whose Correspondence fills three quarters of these two bulky 
volumes, and who is described by Wilberforce, in his Diary, in the 
year 1813, as “ the true picture of a sensible, well-informed, and 
educated, polished, old, well beneficed, nobleman’s and gentleman’s 
house-frequenting, literary, and chess-playing divine—of the best 
sort (not adulatory) — I hope beginning to be serious.” Miss 
Burney found him “immensely tall, thin and handsome, 
but aflected; delicate and sentimentally pathetic.” Wilberforce’s 
portrait, judging from these volumes, we take to be about correct, 
allowing of course for the last words, which are a tribute to the 
theological school to which Dr. Whalley did not belong. The 
Doctor was a type of a class of men now extinct—a Bath parson of 
the more respectable standard, who had married a rich wife, and 
held a living in the Lincolnshire fens, bestowed on him by the 
bishop with the express proviso that he should not reside, but 
delegate the duties to a marsh-born curate. He seems to have been 
a man in judgment, but womanish in character ; devoted to whist, 
plate, jewels, and dinner and evening parties; a dabbler in ci 
and a lover thereof; very kind and amiable, by no means stupid, 
but a Jittle soft. Mr. Wickham has prefixed to the Journals and 
Correspondence a short memoir, unaiiected and interesting, and 
worth reading by those who love to study the thousand varieties 
into which nature moulds her children. 

The Correspondence itself may be briefly described as worthless ; 
but, strange to say, the Journal, introduced by the amazing exor- 
dium which we have quoted, is filled with lively and forcible 
sketches of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen with whom the traveller 
made acquaintance, interspersed with now and then a scene so 
delightfi comic as almost to recal the more farcical bits of 
Moliére. . Whalley’s French is also so good, that the parallel 
is the more possible. It is the French of the ancien régime before 
the days of Y. Hugo, Balzac and Dumas—keen and polished, but 
not “sensation” French. After the first two hundred pages, the 


reader may be counselled to pause, unless he has a mind to learn 


* Journals and lence of Thomas Sedgwick Whalley, D.D., of 
Mendip c, Somerset, Edited, with a Memoir and Illustrative Notes, by 
= Rev. Wickham M.A., Rector of Horsington. Richard Bentley: 
1603. 


what twaddle was written at Bath and thought poetry, what dull 
letters clever men and women can write, what delusions 
ssess the souls of editors when they give to the world the verses 
and bundles of letters of their 4, mr friends. Could we be per- 
mitted to seize any chance fifty letters carried through the streets 
by the postman in his daily rounds, the chances are ten to one 
that they would prove better worth giving to mankind than these 
seven hundred and fifty pages of prosy commonplace. One only 
reason we can think of to induce any m Pro of ers to undertake 
their study — they include a large number of letters from Anna 
Seward, the literary lady of Lichfield, whose poems are forgotten, 
but whose name so often turns up in the lighter works of the 
Johnsonian epoch. These are characteristic, and to those 
who mourn over the decay of polite letter-writing, consequent 
upon the penny-postage system, must be truly refreshing and 
consoling, as showing what the present generation may, at an 
rate, hope to be spared. To the penny-a-liner, Miss Seward’s 
compositions are a perfect mine of wealth. With these letters 
before him, no man need be at a loss when he labours to translate 
plain English into penny-a-lining. At once Johnsonian in aim, 
and intensely female—we do not mean feminine—in style, they are, 
in their way, invaluable. One reads them out of sheer curiosity, to 
see with what endless varieties of turn ihe simplest facts and most 
ordinary feelings may be expressed by a strong-minded and 
conceited lady, who deems herself a poet, a politician, and, above 
all, a mistress of “style” in letter-writing. For in those days 
people cultivated a special style in writing ¢o their nearest rela- 
tions and dearest friends, just as there is now a sermon style and 
a newspaper style. Ingenuous youth were exhorted by their 
parents to compose letters with a view to a certain grandiose 
effect ; and correspondents eulogized one another's efforts much as 
critics discoursed on the books they were hired to praise. Miss 
Seward, being unquestionably clever, very decided in her loves 
and hates, and utterly deficient in taste and delicate 
perception, furnishes models for avoidance quite unrivalled ; 
so that we seem to be reading a compound of Rasselas, Mrs. Mala- 
rop, the high-life “ intelligence ” of a fashionable newspaper, and 
Pandinal Wiseman’s pastorals. Like Cardinal Wiseman, too, when 
she is very wroth, she almost writes good and forcible, a still 
cumbrous English ; and it is surprising that a lady who could paint 
Dr. Johnson en noir in such vigorous antitheses should be insen- 
sible to the astonishing nonsense with which she is never weary of 
exaggerating her own sensibilities and her regards for her friends. 
Here we have her recording her emotions over the grave of a lost 
friend : — 

Amidst a flood of passionate tears I took out my il to soothe m 

anguish into the softness of complaint, and my heart whispered, in the style 
of Isaiah, “ Honora! fairest among women! deep is thy slumber in the dark 
and narrow house. Thou hast not heard the voice of the morning, &c., &c., 
&c.” Such were the ideas which flowed from my pencil as I travelled through 
the consecrated valley. 
This is surely unique. Here is a new phrase for ing one- 
self —“ The bright Helen B perished, self-devoted, by the 
rope.” When Dr. Whalley’s second wife died, Miss Seward thus 
addressed him. The suggestion of a possible third spouse is 
delicious : — 

Most sincerely do I condole with you, my long dear and valued friend, on 
your irreparable loss. I became conscious of it from the Bath newspaper 
about an hour before your deeply affecting letter ratified a paragraph, the 
verity of which I could not, indeed, flatter myself with doubting. . . . - The 
sincerity and fervour of your attachment to her, which formed the happiness 
of your later years, will throw the gloom of hourly felt deprivation over some 
at least of those which remain — over all, except another mild and beneficent 
planet may, after time has balmed this recent sorrow, take its station in your 
domestic sphere, illuminating it once again, : 
The twice bereaved husband took the advice, to his sore dis- 
comfort, for by-and-by he married a widow, soon repented 
of it, and they parted. His other correspondents are not half 
so practical as Miss Seward. They are mostly ladies, and 
ladies known to fame; among the rest, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 
Piozzi, and Hannah More. Mrs. Siddons is energetic in her 
letters, but tedious. Mrs. Piozzi is smart, but also tedious. Mrs, 
More is sensible and self-satisfied, and as tedious as the others. 
The editor prints a host of letters that in connexion with 
Hannah More's battle with the anti-ev. ical curate of Blagdon, 
who fiercely opposed the new schools with which she sought to 
enlighten the Somersetshire mind, and which caused no small stir 
in its time. No doubt she did great in her day; but seei 
with what quiet self-complaisunce the worthy lady and her sch 
treated their opponents as emissaries of the Devil, one cannot much 
wonder that what they called “the natural man” was alarmed at 
her proceedings. In a most offensive paragraph, years afterwards, 
we have her recounting the death of the said curate amidst fits of 
insanity, and piously exclaiming, “I hope he made his ” 
She had uphill work, undoubtedly, as may be gathered from the 
story of the Mendip farmer, who told her that “he liked the parish 
well enough as it was. Ifthe young men did come and gamble 
before his house of a Sunday evening, when they might as well do 
it farther off, it was only for him to go and curse and swear at them 
a little, and they went away; and what could one desire more ?” 

But for the genuine flavour of the thing, we know nothing more 
unctuous than the character of one of Dr. Whalley’s brothers, 
drawn by another brother, in a letter to a niece : — f 

In your uncle Whalley (who, as a natural man, is the best~ 
creature that lives, and one whom I dearly love as a brother) you will meet 
a decided to all religion — entirely ignorant of 

wrapt up in icien r understanding, 
doing, Gospel as trash when it crosses his ows and 
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opinions. His character helps to confirm me, more than that of any other 
I have met with, in my opinion of the deccitfulness of the human 
and how easy it is for a man to think himself a Christian without the 

least foundation of faith in the Word of Christ. 

How pleasant to think that one is being held up in this style 

for the edification of one’s nephews and nieces, by one who 

“ dearly loves us as a brother! ” 

Mr. Wickham informs us, on his title-page, that he has added 
illustrative notes to the Journals and Correspondence. Uis 
notions of illustrative notes are truly mild —not to say innocent. 
Here is one of them, @ propos to the phrase, “neat and excellent 
cookery :” — 

Neat, cleanly. 
Herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses. 
Milton, quoted in Johnson’s Dictionary. 

The great Dictionary is, indeed, the editor's d resource for 
any nt that happens to strike him as er another note 
we learn that, “Mr. Perceval, Prime Minister, was shot by 
Bellingham in the lobby of the House of Commons, May the 11th, 
1812.” Equally novel is the information concerning Fonthill 
Abbey, the sale of its contents, and the price of the catalogue. 
We only wonder that Mr. Wickham has omitted to state that the 
catalogue was bound in scarlet with gilt edges, especially as he 
has deemed the Fonthill history so important as to incorporate it 
in the text. On the opposite page, he gives us an extract from 
the Annual Register, stating that Lady Francis Pratt died from 
walking in the garden with thin shoes. Such is the editing which 
satisfies, we presume, the circulating library demand. It is quite 
clear, without the aid of the Clergy List to tell us so, that 
Horsington, where the editor resides, is in Somersetshire, 


BRIDECAKE POETRY.* 


finds natural expression in poetry; and wedded 
happiness, past, present, or to come, is fitly celebrated in 
verse. o can call us a prosaic nation, a nation of shopkeepers, 
when nuptial odes may be counted by the score? when, alongside 
of reais professors and celebrated beauties emulously striving to 
win the laurel from the Laureate, we have Mr. Martin Tupper, not 
content with printing moral sentences from boys’ co «<4 in 
unequal lines, achieving the more difficult task of making Arabic 
numerals do duty for metrical numbers in this fashion : — 


10,000,000 welcomes ! 
100,000,000 welcomes ! 
1,000,000,000 welcomes more ! 

That so much can be written—finely, gracefully, and appropriately 
written—on the same subject, will surprise no one who remembers 
Petrarch’s sonnets or Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Moreover, in the 
present instance, anticipation is varied by retrospection; the 
sorrows of memory alternate with the pleasures of hope; and in 
the very act of recalling LZ’ Allegro, the softened fancy is carried 
back to Il Penseroso. 

In’awe and silence veil that sacred urn, 

Quit the dim vault, and pass into the day. 

Not our’s with impious plaint to censure doom, 

Or murmur, when we rather need to pray. 

God call’d His servant home—His will be done. 

What more can mortals say ? 

Enough of tears are shed. 

Unmeasured wailing desecrates the dead, 

And vain repining but profanes the tomb. 
Having thrown off his melancholy by this strong effort, Professor 
Aytoun proceeds, in animated strains, to summon England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland to rejoice ; and, to do them justice, they have 
been rejoicing to the best of their ability. He also suggests a 
parallel, of which we do not exactly see the closeness or the appli- 
cability, between the late p ss through the streets of London 
and that in which the Black Prince attended on his royal 
prisoner ; — 

Then myriad voices rose in glad turmoil ; 

The Prince! the Prince! they cried, and ever more 

Swell’d up the shout, like ocean's gathering roar, 

And burst in deluge of delirious joy ; 

The while, with modest grace, the hero-boy 

Bareheaded rode beside the captive king ! 
On the last occasion they cried, “ the Princess!” “the Princess!” 
and the youthful conqueror (with modest grace,’ certainly) sate 
opposite iis fair captive, bound with no fetters but the metapho- 
rical ones called rosey, in a comfortable carriage, with his hat on. 

The author of Leaves from our Cypress and ow Oak, has given 
so constant a preference to the cypress, that he might have taken 
for his motto :— 

Then, lady, weave no wreath for me, 
Or weave it of the cypress tree. 


Or if he prefers a French one, eminently suggestive of the vanit 
or nothingness of all things 
Je vais ou va toute chose, 


Ou va la feuille de rose, 
Et la feuille de laurier. 


* Nuptial Ode on the Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By W. 
Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L., Author of “The Lays of the Scottish 
ramet &c. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
1863. 

ves our Cypress and our Oak. London and Cambridge: Mac- 
—_ 1863. 
elcome. Original Contributions in Poetry and Prose. London: 
Emily Faithfull. 1363. 


At the same time we cannot blame him for indulging the 
tone of thought which is best suited to him, for his gladness is 
inferior to his sadness, and we decidedly prefer his cypress to his 
oak. Although a dreamy vagueness hovers over the pages devoted 


‘to mourning, they contain some impressive passages ; and ——— 


with Goethe that “it is not always nec for truth or feeling 
to embody itself ; enough, if it floats spiritually about; if, like the 
deep, friendly sound of a bell, it undulates through the air.” 
In the concluding “Song of the Bells, Chorus,” the author tries 
hard to be merry; but his merriment sounds forced, his lan 

loses its delicacy, and words profaned by ordinary use disagreeably 
lower the tone : 


Joy to all our new relations, 
Peace and love amongst the nations. 


This is hardly in a higher strain than what we heard sung on the 
10th from a ballad on sale by a balladmonger : — 
Joy to you and your young wi 
May a hug her all — 
Whoever happens to want an Easter offering for his own or 
anybody else’s Pride, sister, or daughter, cannot do better than 
urchase a copy of “4 Welcome” in its handsome green and gold 
finding, The plan is the same as that of a well-known and 
pular volume from the same press; yet, reluctant as we are to 
iscourage female enterprise, we cannot say that this species of 
publication does more to promote a sound taste in literature than 
the Keepsakes and Books of Beauty that have gradually died out. 
A long list of titled or celebrated contributors, prefixed by 
way of advertisement to a compilation, may well recall the analogy 
suggested by Sheridan, when he remarked that the number 
of indorsers throws a doubt upon the bill. They commonly 
think any scrap of prose or verse good enough, and evade — 
sibility by talking of it as a thing thrown off on the spur of the 
moment or selected from amongst some half-forgotten manuscripts. 
Asageneral rule, it is only the younger or less known writer who 
takes pains. Miss Emily Faithfull may therefore consider herself 
fortunate in having induced several men and women of genius to 
co-operate with her earnestly and re! on this occasion. If 
Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Maurice, Mr. A. Trollope, M. Louis Blane, 
Neville Temple, Owen Meredith, Lady Strangford, Mrs. Norton, 
Miss Martineau, Miss Isa Craig, Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, &c. &e., have 
not done their very best, they have done extremely well; and 
a highly satisfactory amount of fancy, feeling, observation, 
thought, humour and sentiment, set off by appropriate language, 
is the result. The Dedication was entrusted to Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
who has thought fit to address the Princess in hexameters; the 
rather hackneyed point of the compliment being the contrasted 
invasions of the Danes. It is also based on a mistake. “ An ever 
recurring poetical licence (says the Allgemeine pene & the 
notion that the Princess is directly descended from the old Seakings 
and Canute. That pure German blood really flows in her veins, 
seems to be an unknown fact to the English.” It is certainly 
unknown to Mr. Arnold: — 
Fierce, brown-bearded, enclad in the spoils of wolf and of wild cat, 
Keener in hunt than wolves, than wild-cats wilder in onset, 
Came, in the days gone by, the Dane to the shores of the Angles ; 
Came on an errand of blood—to beleaguer, to burn and to ravage. 
* s * 
Fair, golden-baired, and glad with the joy of her youth and her beauty, 
Daughter herself of a Prince,—of a Prince the loved and the chosen, 
Comes in these happier days the Dane to the shores of the Angles, 
Comes on an errand of love, to the music of soft hymenzals. 
* * * 
Princess! weak is one voice in the throng and clamour of voices, 
Poor one flower in the rain of the roses that shower at thy footsteps, 
Faint one prayer in the anthem of litanies uttered to bless thee ; 
Yet to thy young fair face we make this manifold greeting, 
On thy path to the altar we lay this many-leaved blossom, 
Blossom of humble hopes, of timorous labours the tokens. 


These lines come trippingly off; yet, with all due respect to 
Southey, Longfellow, Clough, and the Master of Trinity, we 
think the metre a mistake. It is ill suited to the genius of our 
tongue. Female readers are apt to suppose it an imitation of 
“ Proverbial Philosophy ” ; and we have long outlived those palmy 
days of longs and shorts, when Sydney Smith explained to an 
inquisitive damsel that, for a man to commit a false quantity, was 
the same as for a woman to be guilty of a faux pas. 

It is possible that some of these productions may be the tokens 
of “ timorous labours,” but the term will hardly apply to the bold 
challenge of comparison implied in the heading of Lad Carlisle’s 
verses, In Memoriam, as they are; nor to Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s praiseworthy avowal in her sonnet “On a Ring of Leigh 
Hunt's Hair” — 

And well I can remember when the rare 
Young poet-head, in eager thought thrown back, 
Bore just such clusters. 
Still less does it apply to the spirit-stirring “ Knight's ” of 
Kingsley, one of the gems of the collection, which was evidently 
struck off at a heat : — 
“ So the foemen have fired the gate, men of mine ; 
And the water is spent and gone ? 
Then bring me a cup of the red Ahr- 
I never shall drink but this one. 
“ And reach me my harness, and saddle my horse, 
And lead him'me round to the door : 
He must take such a leap to-night perforce, 
As horse never took before. 
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“T have t my fight, I have lived my life, 
I have drunk my share of wine ; 
From Trier to Coln there was never a knight 
Led a merrier life than mine. 
«T have lived by the saddle for years two score ; 
And if I must die on tree— 
Why the old saddle-tree which has borne me of yore, 
Is the properest timber for me. 
So now to show bishop, and burgher, and priest, 
How the Altenahr hawk can die: 
If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest 
He must take to his wings and fly.” 


And over the cliff on which the castle is built, “three hundred 
feet of fall,” horse and rider into the glen. A similar fate, 
unsought, befalls the hero of some meritorious stanzas by Mr. Roden 
Noel; one of which is marred by a word : — 
A flash and a roar—his good steed shied— 
The sky frowned black and the big drops fell, 
It struggled, it reared, toppled over the side, 
The steep rock face of that far-away hill. 


Steeds never shy in lofty rhyme: we doubt whether they topple. 
“Clear your mind of cant,” was Johnson’s advice to Boswell. 
“Clear your vocabulary of slang,” is ours to every young writer of 
romise. 
° Neville Temple’s Ladye of the Lonely Tower will go home to 
the heart of every fair day-dreamer, reviving familiar visions of 
long-anticipated bliss ; whilst Zhe Loreley of his friend, Owen 
Meredith, is distinguished by characteristic delicacy of sentiment 
and language. She is a charming creation or impersonation — 
something between Undine and the White Lady of Avenal : — 
I lie light, I lie still, 
On a bed of pearl ; 
Under the ripples that over me curl, 
Each one arching his silver bow, 
And shooting over his brother’s head 
Shaft after shaft at the stony shore : 
Shaft after shaft, till a million be sped, 
And then follows a million more. 


She raises a question which would have formed a capital subject 
for argument before a Provengal Court of Love presided over by 
Queen Eleanor : — 
Heart, my heart! I prithee decree 
Which of human kisses three, 
If thine it were, should sweetest be : 
Kiss of lover and of maiden 
All with tender trouble laden ? 
Love's first life! 
Kiss of husband and of wife 
Sealing fast two hearts with strength, 
Love’s life’s length ! 
Kiss of mother and of child, 
Perfect, pure, and undefiled ? 


Young lady readers will take note that there is no absolute ne- 
cessity for choosing, because, with average luck, they may come 
in for all three in succession. 

Mrs. Norton’s verses, “In Memory of the Earl of Gifford,” her 
brother-in-law, exhibit all her best qualities as a writer. They 
are glowing and discriminating, impassioned and thoughtful at 
ence. They embody a fine conception of a fine character, success- 
fully carried out in a metre which requires sustained elevation. 
Nothing can be more felicitously managed than the associated 
topics; e.g. the introduction of the sisters: — 

A Sister’s tears are thine—whose pity fell 
Like dew upon the fever of thy pain ; 

The stateliest scion of a beauteous 

His wife,—whom England’s Hero left the heir 
Of laurelled titles from triumphant Wars. 
And Hers—whose younger loveliness is linked 
With that Man’s son who ever foremost stood 
In arts of peace and highest statesmanship, 
And so bequeathed his children,—equal each,— 
The proudest legacy a man can leave, 

The self-earned glory of a stainless name, 


Lord Gifford was a man of talent, cultivation, and accom- 
plishment — brave, earnest, generous, and true. He filled a 
distinguished place among amateur artists. His death, in his 
forty-tirst year, was caused by a gallant self-sacrificing impulse ; 
and this heartfelt tribute to his memory will invite unalloyed 
7. But, in our eagerness to be just to the one, we need 
not be unjust to the many; and we must pause to mark an error 
in Mrs. Norton’s reasoning, lest it spread. If we rightly under- 
stand the following passages, she is out of humour with the 
world for not finding out what was studiously withdrawn from 
it, and for perversely forgetting what it never knew: 


If the world knew how great had been its gain— 

If the world knew how great is now its loss— 

Easy were it to swell the vain lament 

Till the loud clamour of a popular cry 

Waked answering grief in half-attentive men. 

But thou wert for thy friends; not for the world. 
* 


Then fare thee well ! Farewell—great simple heart! 
Certain to be forgotten by the crowd 

Ere the first summer shall make green thy grave: 
Certain to be remembered while life lasts 

By those who knew and prized thee. 


‘What more can be asked for any man, noble or plebeian, than that 
the sense of his virtues shall be coequal with the sphere of their 


exertion? In these lines, and in an eloquent on the alleged 
disadvantages of rank and wealth, the moral of Gray’s Elegy is 
unconsciously reversed ; so that, if “the world knows nothing of 
its greatest men,” this is not because 
Chill ress’d their noble 
And the genial current of 

The genial current was frozen by ten thousand a-year. Nor should 
we search in “neglected spots” for 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 
For aught we know to the contrary, the Cromwell “guiltless of 
his country’s blood ” may be the eldest son of a Duke who has 
sat ten or twelve years for a family borough; instead of 
“village” Hampdens, we must read “villa;” and we should 
keep a sharp look-out for “mute inglorious ” Miltons in Grosvenor 

uare. In sober seriousness, we are tired of hearing what people 
might have done, if they had been something or somebody which 
they were not—how the rich might have become famous if they 
had. been born poor, and the poor famous if they had been born 
rich. In one way or another, genius, like murder, will out. Like 
water, it will find its level; the lists in which pleey is the 
prize are open to all comers; and to faint or fall in the grand 
struggle of life is no uncommon lot — 
isque suos patimur exinde per altum 

Elysium, leta peed 

Prose mixed up with has been not unaptly compared to 
the lean of to the lean, we alternately 
tempted by “The Heart’s Waves,” of the Viscountess Strangford ; 
the ‘‘ Miss Ophelia Gledd,” of Mr. Trollope ; “The pty Le- 

nd,” si; “Frederica Rowan ;” “ Larry’s Appeal for Justice,” 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall; “The Eleventh of March,” signod “ Amelia 

. Edwards ;” “Gibbon and Hume in Paris,” by M. Louis Blanc; 
and “ Acquisition and Illumination,” by the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
—a title which Miss Faithfull is bound to regard as what the 
French call a nomparlant, We are irresistibly attracted by Larry, 
who is mad for law :— 

All my life I’ve been after law—I’ve committed five breaches of promise of 
— in the hope that a law-shute might grow out of one of them— 
but no! every one of the girls said they were glad to get rid of me. 

I ’saulted the biggest man in Tipperary! He laughed at me, and 
wouldn’t even give me a clip of his shillala!—he said I wasn’t worth it. I 
tried to get up a rebellion —I made a speech that ought to have me in Kil- 
manim. Hurroo! wouldn’t that have Teen glory ! there would have been 
the heart’s blood of the law! nobody noted it. But I haveitnow. . . . 

So as my r horse was grazin’ in the bottom of a dry ditch (thinkin’ 
no harrum—for there never was a thought of harrum in the craythur,) 
my neighbour Cadwallader Jones’s goats, being yoaked together (which is 
often a heart thrubble to more than goats), war a brouzin’ on the top of the 
ditch, one of them fell down and dragged the other afther her, and, as the 
devil would have it, they fell over my poor horse, and as the yoak cought on 
his back he ran out of the ditch, with the goats hanging on both sides of 
him, kickin’, an’ strugglin’, an’ roarin’, until they bothered the poor cray- 
thur out of his sinses—so that at last he got into the grate pond, an’ 
floundered about until they war both—all three—drowned ! 

He has a — of common for a horse; and his neighbour, a 
choleric Welshman, has a right of common for two goats. 
asserts that the goats drowned the horse; the Welshman, that 
the horse drowned the goats; and a case arises like the famous 
one touching the white, black, or pyed horses in Martimus 
Scriblerus. 

We wish we had room for Miss Isa Craig’s “ March Violets,” 
and Mr. Hamilton Aide’s “Italian Boy — his Monkey,” and 
Mr. Cayley’s “ People of the West,” and Mrs. Mitchell’s “ Brother 
Urban,” and Sydney Dobell’s “ Love,” and Mr, Frederick Locker’s 
lively and idiomatic “ 1863,” with a verse of which we will 
wind up our welcome of “ 4 Welcome” — 

Oh, yes! young love is lovely yet— 
With faith and honour plighted : 

I love to see a pair so met— 
Youth—beauty—all united. 

Such dear ones may they ever wear 
The roses Fortune gave them : 

Ah, know we such a Blessed Pair ? 
I think we do! Gop THEM. 


LONDON: HOW THE GREAT CITY GREW.* 


HE growth of London is an exceeding] subject for an 
T amusing and interesting book. has 
not been equal to the occasion. The work before us is a revised 
expansion of the papers which accompanied and illustrated the 
large map of London that was issued by the proprietors of the 
Weekly Dispatch. No gossip about London can fail to be readable ; 
and a cheap volume tike this, containing in a convenient form all 
the current common-places on the subject, is not likely to want 
readers, What we chiefly object to in Mr. Emerson’s book is its 
unsatisfactory arrangement; to which we may add its penny-a- 
liner style and its laboured — and (as a minor yet con- 
siderable fault) the poverty of its index. In describing the growth 
of a city, the right plan to follow would be, as it seems to us, to 
show the gradual extension of its area in successive epochs. Mr. 
Emerson's method is to give a series of disconnected chapters, with 
pretentious headings, such as— “How the West End grew,” 
“ How Islington grew,” &c., treating each suburb or quarter of 
the town separately, The result is, as might be expected, that it 
is next to impossible to make out the limits of London at any 


* London: How the Great Ci . By George Rose Emerson. 
Londons Roatledge, Warne, & Routledge. 
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particular period, which is the very thing which this history 
professes to describe. Besides which, a wearisome amount of 
repetition is made n by this treatment of the subject. | 

Mr. Emerson prefaces his account of British London with a 
notice of the story of Brute and Troynovant, which he seems half 
inclined to believe, and which, he us, “ has been repeated and 
insisted on, not very long since, in a popular lecture by a member 
of Parliament.” He continues, in a rather favourable specimen of 
his style and manner : — 

The early British London occupied the slope of a gently risin und on 
the shore of a vast expanse of The the south 
were inundated at every tide as far as the base of what are now known as the 
Greenwich and Camberwell hills, the former standing out as bold headlands 
in the lake. The town appears to have extended as far back as the line of 
Fenchurch and Lombard Street. On the north-west were dense forests, 
abounding with deer, wild boar (sic), and other fierce animals. The town 
was separated from this forest by a little brook, the Langbourne (rising on the 
line of Fenchurch Street), which, turning south, divided itself into several 
streams. . . . On the north-east were extensive fens, from which Fins- 
bury derives its name; and, extending along the shores of the river to the 
east, a succession of dismal swamps, where now are Ratcliil, Wapping, Lime- 
house, and other noted localities. 


One of the most ancient names connected with London is that of 
Battle Bridge, where Boadicea and her Iceni were defeated by 
Suetonius. It is to be regretted that this historical name has been 
almost lost by the adoption of the modern “ King’s Cross” — in 
memory (we believe) of the hideous stucco statue of George IV. 
which once stood there—as the name of its terminus by the Great 
Northern Railway. As the projected London Terminus of the 
Midland Railway Company will be in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and as a distinctive name will be wanted for it, we venture 
to advise the directors to revive the name of Battle Bridge for this 

se. 

Such a history of London as we desire to see ought to contain 
plans of the city at different periods; and, especially, there ought 
to be a good physical map of the whole area covered by the 
resent town, showing the streamlets, the hills, and the valleys. 

Yo such illustrations are provided by Mr. Emerson, and the con- 
sequence is, that even a Londoner born and bred will not always 
find it easy to follow his verbal descriptions, such as those of the 
Roman roads, the Roman walls, the Fleet river and the like. We 
observe no attempt in the volume before us to investigate the 
important and curious question of the date of the earliest embank- 
ment of the Thames—that noble triumph of engineering, which puts 
to shame all our modern attempts to complete the work then 
begun. Indeed, the information collected by Mr. Emerson is 
generally of the most meagre kind. He gives no reference any- 
where to his authorities, though it is plain that he has borrowed 
extensively from Mr. J. R. Smith’s amusing Recollections. So far 
as we see, he has not consulted the invaluable archives of the City, 
even those which have been published by Mr. Riley. Coming 
to mediwval London, we find no intelligent account of the mag- 
nificent ecclesiastical structures which adorned the City. Mr. 
Emerson deals in superlatives, but he has evidently no clear idea 
himself, nor can he give his readers one, of what Old St. Paul’s 
was like. We notice in his description of the south-western 
Tower of the Cathedral (which he says was called the “ Lollards’ 
Tower,”’) the very absurd sentence—“ and many a midnight deed 
of blood was there perpetrated.” 

Following him westward from the City, we do not remember to 
have seen before so clear a description of the original state of the 
tract which lies to the north of what is now known as Wellington 
Street, Strand. It was called, it seems, the Cock and Pie Fields, 
and was full of ponds and a little brook, which found its way 
into the Thames at Ivy Bridge, where it was crossed by the Strand 
near the present Waterloo Bridge. This stream divided the 
precinct of the Savoy from Westminster. It is not generally known 
that the west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, including the fine 
house in the middle of it, which belonged to the Earl of Lindsey 
who fell at Edge Hill, was built by Inigo Jones in 1618. Mr. 
Emerson’s best chapter, on the whole, is that in which, by the 
help of Aggas’s Map of London, he describes the City as it was in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. It is a pity that the same principle 
was not followed by him in the rest of the book. After noticing 
the Great Fire of London, our author proceeds to speak of Wren’s 
and Eyelyn’s plans for rebuilding the city :— 

Sir Christopher Wren and Sir John Evelyn produced filans which, if 
carried out, would have made London one of the handsomest cities in 
Europe. In Sir Christopher’s plan the public offices would have encircled 
the Royal Exchange; the public halls would have been situated on a 
noble terrace on the banks of the Thames; and in front of St. Paul’s would 
have been a fine area with piazzas. In Fleet Street broad streets would have 
radiated from another open space. The streets of the City would have been 
straight and wide, and relieved by open places, and London Bridge would 
have been approached through a spaci and hand circus. Sir John 
Evelyn’s plan was somewhat similar, but the embankment was omitted, and 
open places with fountains were conspicuous features. Neither of these plans, 
however, was adopted ; and, though the city was rebuilt, “to the astonish- 
ment of Europe,” in the short space of four years, yet the streets were really 
as narrow and tortuous as ever ; the principal buildings mostly occupied the 
old sites, and the grandest Mapes ae for rearing a mag- 
nificent eity was lost through the prejudice obstinacy of the municipal 
authorities. 

Westminster Abbeyis, upon the whole, sufficiently well described ; 
and Mr. Emerson is eloquent against the Protector Somerset, who 
would have destroyed the church, as he did so many other eccle- 
siastical structures, to furnish materials for his palace in the 
Stand, had he not been “ diverted from his infamous purpose by 


the Chapter.” If this be so, we can only say that rity owes 
an incalculable debt of gratitude to the Dean and Canons of that 
age. A more ridiculous sentence than the following it would be 
hard to find. Speaking of the Westminster Play, Mr. Emerson 
says that — 

The scholars perform under the eyes of their clerical masters, and before 
their mothers and sisters, the witty but indecent comedies of Terence, for- 
tunately in the Latin tongue; for, were they translated, every modest woman 
would at once leave the place. But in the estimation of reverend school- 
masters, licentiousness, and even worse things, are highly instructive to 
youth, so long as they are classi 

There are proofs enough throughout this volume, in mistakes, of 
which some at least are not merely typographical, that Mr. Emerson 
himself has not had the full advan of a “ classical ” educa- 
tion. He gives another example of bad taste in his description of 
the house and gardens of the Abbot of Battle at Bermondsey. 
Here it pleases him to make the gratuitous insinuation that that 
dignitary was generally a man of immoral life. He speaks of 
“the curiously-contrived maze” (whence the name of Maze Pond, 
near Guy’s Hospital), “ where the jovially-disposed abbot could 
disport like a mitred butterfly, and chase in the green labyrinth 
the flying fair one who moditied her prudery with a proper respect 
for the rights of the holy Church.” 

Though it is quite without novelty in its facts, Mr. Emerson’s 
chapter on the growth of the West End seems to us one of the 
best in the book. We must protest, however, against his bad 
jokes about the origin of the word Piccadilly. He is always, we 
may add, utterly untrustworthy in matters of etymology. It is 
highly amusing to read Pennant’s description of the district north 
of Piceadilly, between Berkeley Street and Park Lane, as being 
in his days “covered with dung-hills and all sorts of obscenity.” 
Mayfair, we are told, obtained its name from a fair held there 
in that month by licence of James I., which was not finally sup- 
pressed till the end of the last century. The following is not a 
generally known fact : — 

Even when Curzon Street was built, Dr. Keith’s Chapel was renowned for 
marriages at a minute’s notice; the West-End parson being as unscrupulous 
as his brethren of the Fleet. Hasty beauties and eager swains were here 
tied together with the utmost celerity; and it is said that no less than 
6,000 of these hasty marriages were celebrated in one year. The beautiful 
Miss Chudleigh was wedded in this fashion to the Duke of Kingston, and 
the still more beautiful Miss Gunning, the youngest of the lovely sisterhood 
who turned the heads of young Englishmen a hundred years ago, came 
hither with the Duke of Hamilton half an hour after midnight, and was 
married with a bed-curtain ring. 

Mr. Emerson gives the dates of the first building of some well 
lnfown streets. Thus, Berkeley Street, he tells us, dates from 
1659, and St. James's Street, then called Long Street, was 
finished in 1670. Dover Street and Old Bond Street (the latter 
named after the speculator who built it—one Sir Thomas Bond) 
were laid out about 1688, and Albemarle Street and Bolton Street 
about twenty years later. Clarges Street was finished in 
1718, and Half Moon Street in 1730. The same year also saw 
the completion of Hanover Square, Grosvenor and Berkeley Squares 

being almost contemporaneous with it. At the beginning of the 
last century, Oxford Street, or Tyburn Road, as it was then called, 
had only a few scattered houses on the north side. Pennant 
describes it as “a deep hollow road, full of sloughs, with here 
and there a ragged house, the lurking-place of cut-throats.” 
So late as 1746 there were no houses on the north side 
west of eeiiene Lane. Mr. Emerson reminds his readers 
that the name Marylebone is derived, not as is often 
thought from a corruption of La Bonne, but from St. Mary Le 
Bourne —a brook which bounded the manor of Tyburn on the 
east, as the West Bourne (now so familiar a name to us) did on 
the other side. He might have added that the course of this 
brook (which crossed Oxford Street from north to south, near 
Stratford Place,) is still to be traced by the depressed level of the 
valley through which it used torun, And, doubtless, the irregular 
course of Marylebone Lane itself, which contrasts so markedly on 
the map with the rectangular streets all round it, marks the 
winding of the rural lane which once followed the streamlet’s 
course. Oxford Market was founded in 1731, and Middlesex 
Hospital in 1745. Cavendish Square was planned in 1715 “ona 
waste and dangerous spot, intersected by a shady or ‘lover's lane’ 
from Margaret Street to the spot where Manchester Square now 
stands.” Wigmore Street was begun in 1729, but the oe 
Fields (where Whitfield used to preach) were uot built upon ti 
about 1770. Portland Place dates from 1772. Portman Square 
was built between 1764 and 1784. Fitzroy Square was not 
begun till 1812, which is also the date of Nash’s plans for Regent 
Street and the Regent’s Park. We have said enough to show 
our readers that this volume, in spite of its defects, is full of 
amusing matter. It is carelessly printed. Thus, Snow Hu 
appears as Snore Hill; and among the regal paraphernalia 
described as having been left by Edward the Confessor to West- 
minster Abbey, we find mentioned “an embroidered fall,” which 
uzzled us till we saw that it must mean a ‘pall,’ or pallium. The 
aults of style are due probably to the fact that the book first 
appeared as the feuil/eton to a newspaper. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 


a bribe of no less than 14,0002, which, we suppose, was paid by 


communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
CONCERT before Easter.—On Monday Evening next, M 


arch 23 (Mozart 
Night), the Programme will inelude con celebrated Clarionet Quintet (for the jest time this 
Season), together with of ote novelas ar works. Pianoforte, Mr.Charies Hallé; Violin, M. Sainton; 
Violoncello, Signor Piatti ; Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus ; Second = — L. Ries ; Viola, Mr. 
H. Webb. Vocalists, Miss ind Mr. Wilbye ‘onductor, Mr. 
Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ity” 1s.—Tickets at Chappell Co’ 50 New 
Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadil 


WER & CO. beg to announce that they will give T Wo 
MORNING CONCERTS at the Hanover Sqnare Rooms, on Tuesdays, May 5 and June 
2, in order to introduce to the Cubegioers of their Musical Library the latest and moet 5 — 
ar Compositions of Chamber M Subscribers will receive savietens, Tickets 
‘on-Subscribers Half-a-Guines each. will be shortly publ 
usical Library, 87 Regent Street, London 
a R. EDMUND YATES’ S INVITATIONS to EVENING 
PARTIES and the SEA-SIDE will be issued at the RayrTiIAn Ate, EVERY 
EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight peleck. Mr. HAROLD POW be one of the 
A Morning Performance on sat at Three o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; 
Mine Ba Box Office is open daily from Eleven ti Five o'clock. 


ed.—Ewen & Go's 3 


MOXEY. — £10, 000. - — Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 
to Officers Army others, oocreey 

~ and T. GILBERT beg respectfully to solicit Subscribers’ 


for few yy on hand J.B. “ Master- 
ndustrial A: xhibition, 1362,” com) 
Sim, the 


| have no copies le ft.—London, 4 Copthall Buildi 


Portrait of a Royal 
| Wa. Hott, M 
permission, to Her are now published by_Mr. Library, 33 Bond 
Yq to Subscribers, 10s. 6d. each. Impressions in the 


in, 75 parts, at, Sa. a 7) of which are pow published. Messrs. Day & Son, 

B*Y AUTHORITY.—New and Portraits of H.R.H. 
PRINCE of W and H.R.H. the PRIN TROESS of WALES. It is respect- 

fully soe thata ives of His Royal —- hness the Prince of Wales, and a Com) 

Highness the ~ the finest y Mr. 


Street. the order 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCESS of WALES.— 
Mess. P.& D. Cotxaant, Scorr, & Co., 13& 14 Pall Mall Rest. 
beg lea announce that by the preione pee mission of Her M of Wal reparing 
for publication an of of Her Royal the ESS of ALES. 
Covsins, Esq., R.A., from the picture painted by command of Her Majesty by M. 

Court Painter of of Berlin. Prints, \~ 2s.; Proofs, 233s. Artists’ proofs, limited in number, £5 5s. 
es received at the house of the publishers. 


UsicaL UNION. — Members’ Tickets heve been sent to 


tive Residences. An: pa i .. rectified on notice being given to the 

“The rIRST wil 1 Subscrip for 

the Eight Matinees, Two Guineas, ait 's ; Chappell & Co.'s ; and 
Ashdown & Parry's. 


J. ELLA, 18 Hanover Square, Director. 


ME. GHEMAR’S EXHIBITION of the ROYAL FAMILIES 
of ENGLAND and DENMARK fPespaite of the Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, life-size), 51 Ph vietures and Drawi execu Guémar 
120 Mali (first ). Admis- 


.B. Each Visitor will be presented with a Portrait of the Princess of Wales, carte de visite 


‘puYSICAL EDUCATION. — The GOLD MEDAL of the. 


pre a CLUB, or a prize of Ten Guineas, will be given for ihe best Essay on the 
subject sent in to the Committee of the Club on or before June | ne 
ssay will be read in St. George's Hall, Liverpool, at pessentation of Prizes to the 
Victors in the Olympic Contests te be held in Liverpool, June 1863. 
_For further particulars, apply to Joun Hutsey, Hon. Sec. Athletic Club, Liverpool. 


CATION.—Near London,—A B.A. of Cambridge (educated 


anne Harrow) p eqperes PUPILS for the Army, Public Schools, &c. If desired, the Pupils can 
the Summer Vacation with the in Germany Canras, Mr. Schal- 


The present number of beds provided is 350, 
The Receipts last year, including legacies, were . 
The Expenditure amounted to ...... 
Stock Sold to make up the defici 


The Hopital hold 1 b 
al is ena 0] 
By Order real property 
A report having been become jitled to a large sum sum of 
— under the will of “the | late Atkinson Morle: » the W +.- Board think it right to 


state the faet (which is well known to the Governors) that that, by the terms or Mr. 
bequest is to be specially applied in the 
with St. George's Hospital, and not for the general purports of the Hospital itself ; ‘and further, 
that until July, 1865, no part of the bequest will become payable. 

By Order of the Weekly Board, W. J. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 
tinuous supvort required io weed the eurrent expenses at this Chasity Dee Hundred and 
apeemmcam PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 

HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


inns 1's, 17 Cambridge Terrace, Holland Roa 


A BENEFICED MAN, formerly Fellow and Lee- 

we of his College, now residing in London, who has had extensive experience in 

‘eaching the ay branches of Mathematics, pure and applied, receives Visiting Pupils, 

he prepares for be ae Houours, and Kney. Navy, and Civil Service Competitive 
ev. B.D., 216 Marylebone Road, N.W. 


pe. ATE TU r TION. — A Beneficed and Married Clergyman, 
late Fellow of his College, and formerly a Tutor at Rugby School, receives Four Pupiis, 

and has VACANCIES for ¢ the Archbishop ot York, the 

Bishops of London and Winchester, the A. P. Stanley, +9 ee Head 

Park 


ATION.—French, Geman, and Classical School, Rectory 
Grove, Clapham. Scupamore, B.A., prepares PUPILS for Professional and Mer- 
its.—Frenck and German Constantly spoken. Extensive Grounds, Swimming 


HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT at GODESBERG, 

Bonn on the Rhine. —Resident tt Physician: Dr. Fixxetwsvne, Lecturer to the 
University of Bonn; formerly in H.B.M.’s service. Particulars will be given by the Manager, 
WERNER KREWEL. 


H YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Svupprook Park, 
ichmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in 


London at the City Takin ond Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every ‘Tuesday 
and Friday. between | and 


HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. — BEN 
RHYDDING, ILKLEY.— This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 
Establishments in England for the reception of Patients and Visitors. For a full description of 
= a dding, Loe ap of Routes, see Third Edition of “ Ben Rhydding, the Asclepion of 
Englan — tt ties, Its Ways, cod ite Water Cure 3" to be had, by enclosing 13 stamps, of Mr. 
Shuttleworth, Bookeeller. Iikley, Yorkshire. 


pou CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. —A Military 
Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above senting vi with him, will be happy to meet 

with others, resident or non-resident. At the India Civil E Examination in 1862, four 

were successful out of five that rom his house, and were re placed lath, 13th, 
and 63rd.— "Address, Sraanor, M.A., 12 Princes Square, Bayswate 


CLERGYMAN, Graduate in Honours, unable to pursue his 


own Profession, is anxious to meet with He is weil for the duties 
of a Secretary, either Private or to a Public Undertaking.—Address, 's Office, 
24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 


A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, N, formerly rite and Lecturer 


of his College, wishes to receive Two or PUPILS to focal for University. 
Rectory is spacious, and situated in extensive As consider- 
able social and educational advantages are ’ be 
Address, Cienicus, Horwood’s Library, Holloway | ‘Road. London, N. 


A GENTLEMAN who has lately taken his Degree at Oxford 
desirous of taking to prepare for Public Schools or Universitics. Good 
references can be given.— Address, A. L., Scadding’s Library, Belgrave Road, Pimlico, 8.W. 


ro PARENTS and GU: A RDIANS.—Healthy Situation, North- 


a very ‘healt 


ALVERN.—THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
and HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wiusow when he introduced the Water 
ond has now a Turkish Bath attached.—F or terms, 


V R —ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY, 
bd BEST for ONLY ONE for LADIES. (3s. 6d.) 
ALWAYS READY, Public and Private. — 26 Queer Russert Sevans. 
From Six to Nine ONE SHILLING, with every luxury, 


LORD J ORD MACAULAY’S LIBRARY, — CATALOGUE 


ready, sent by post for two stamps, containing the best Library Editions 
Standard Authors i in elegant bindings, rare volumes entitled to be classed am “ Curiosi- 
ties of with a from the Lil of , Poet, 


late distinguished 
and a ist, Lord “Mac aulay, some of these with MS. Notes in his Autograph.—Ricwanp 
Simpson, to King William Street, Charing G 2 Cross, W.C. 


SUPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—At 
this Library be seen Collection of Works in MISTORY, 
TRAVELS, SCIENC and 1 RELIG ~s now on Sale at very 
of them will be found well suited for Villege and Parochial Eisrares, Book Gochetion, 
Church Institu tes, and other Li terary Societies. Catalogues gratis and post 
Library. 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, 


West of London. Liberal Education, Home Comforts, and careful Mental ‘Training to 
a limited French and German lent Governesses: 
ments by eminent Pr: U mable refe on Li to 
W. H. J.. 6 Caroline Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN (Honours), with large House 


in fine open Country, prepares Two Gentlemen for the Universities, &c.—Terms £85 to £100, 
Also a few Boys, under Fifteen, for the Public Se . &C.-—£45 to £50. Mathematics by a 
Graduate of St. John’s. Four hours from London, three from Liverpool._Address, Heap 
Masten, Messrs. Sawyer. | Castle Court. Rirchin Lane, E.C. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading ” foe the above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
quickly. Terms Moderate.— M.A.,6 Angell” Terrace, Brixton, 8. sit 


rue Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., for many years 


Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain in the. Military College, Addiscombe, has, since the 

dissolution of of the College in 1861, dan E for the thorough preparation of 

for Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Line, &c.—Address, Bromsgrove House, 
don, 


HE Rey. C. K. PAUL, Seven years Assistant Master in 


College at Eton, takes SLX PUPILS to pangene, for the Public Schools. He will have 
Vacancies after Easter. Address, Rev. C. K. Pavx, Bailie House, Wimborne, Dorset. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Cambridge B.A. (Mathematical 
Tripos 1863) desires an —— re as TUTOR in a Nobleman’s or Gentleman's 4 
Bana have ane objection to Address, B.A., Calder’s Library, Bathurst Street, H. 


RESTORATION of HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. — The 
Dean and Chapter having exhausted all their available funds on the vast work entailed 
upon them by the absolutely necessary repairs of their Cathedral, and the restoration of its 
pany tae uses for Public Worship, which have been vided for only in a provisional and tem- 
rary manner for the last twenty years ; and having still before them the extensive repairs of 
the ‘Tower and other very heavy works, for the ¢ carrying out of which they have to rely ely 
spon pe public subscriptions, Fame request the aid of those interested in Church restorati 
beg subscript to a special for the magnificent Metal Screen to their 
their architect Mr. G. Gilbert Seott, and executed by Mr. Skidmore, and 
CARE, when oat the International Exhibition, such general admiration. 
The names of subscribers will be received by either of the Bankers in Hereford, or by 
The London Joint-Stock Bank, . Princes Street, Bank, and 69 Pall Mall, London. 
Messrs. Biddulph, Cocks, Charing Cross, London. 
& om iF leet Sercet, City, Santen. 
ts & Co., 59 Strand, London. 


Dan ARY. —A A Lady of Liberal Opinions, qualified | to Write 
» Social, and Educational Sapbecte, to Translate from the German or 
"Employment. ‘Terms very ‘Moderate-Z., 1 Somerset Place, Havil Street, 


A he ADVERTISER is desirous of obtaining EMPLOYMENT 
in London, where his services would be found useful end 
n these for —T years by th e Association for the Repeal 
or Duty and, the Tax de 


94. DISCOUNT in the 1s. from the Pubiiched Price, off all 
New Books, Magazines, Periodicals, Quarterly Revie Almanacks, 
and Export Orders 


Diaries, Directories, Peerages, Annuals, Maps, Prints, Shipping 

promptly executed on liberal terms. 

____ 8. & T. Guzaeer, 4 Copthall Buildings, Back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. __ 

ECoNnomy in BOOKS. — Books forwarded to all parts of the 
Kingdom, on the lowest terms, for ready money. 


Gronor Srecey, 32 Argyll Street, Regent Street. 


rPHE ALGERIAN ONYX COMPANY have the honour to 
announce that a varied and eptiatie G COLLECTION of OREAMENTAL and useful 


OBJEC £8, manufactured from oe beautiful marble, is NOW on VIEW, at their exclusive 
jeente’, HOWELL, JAMES, & Co., G and Jewellers by and 9 
Regent London. The representative Company is in constant at 
Messrs. H.,J., & Co.'s, and they he honour of a visit, 


OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 

from power and! sha ‘Rew Bond Street, W., Cor Corner of Conduit N. tole 

Agent to Voigtliinder, Vienna. 

TPHE NEW STUDIO EASEL. Very Simple and Efficacious. 
London. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Manufactu 
Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 


WHEATLEY & (lato Waghorn) Parcel Express, 


TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE ‘HUNDRED PLACES. 
Aspty ot $8 Repent 6 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
2 


hall Stree 


GS TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
AND BWELLINGS. 


Medal — International Exhibition 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 64. 
Wonms-2s CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


‘C AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


CCLESIASTI 
ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &e., and 
Manufacturers of every of CHURC: ESTIC MEDLZV 


INTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 
Architects, the Gentry, and "ethene, that 
London, where expertenasd Will be constantiy’ in at in 


the ex 
ment, Conduit 
attendance to afford all 


Pape 
Would not ect Accepting a similar sicuation in House use of Business, having had experience 
Weat-end reas, G., 16 Old Manor Street, Chélora. = 


ro CAPITALISTS.—An Op now offers for the safe 


value, in with one 
un their’ Bolicitocs only only may ‘saw JAMES Paws, 
Serjeants’ Inn, Flcct Street, 


MINTON & CO. 


Drawings wet Datimates, on the of Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 


cation at the manufactory, Stoke-upon-' 
that they have always in stock e 
MINTON & CO. take the present opportunity of stating they have always 


principal Dealer. 


F 
| SI. | GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner. Instituted 
1733 ; Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1834, 
The Weekly Board of Governors beg to draw the attention of the Public to the state of the 
finances of this old-established Hospital. 
| 
{ 
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CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


the eminent English, Continentad and Ameri 


(CRAMER'S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas.—Cramer & 


thi ital small Setrement. It —N all the uisites of the best 
polished ash or pine. 


Manufacturers, for Sale 


ufacture 
Pianoforiem cheat action, solid 
more rapidly 


than on an instrument, loose in the the hammer. In 25 guineas; 
in walnut, 26 guineas, 
Purchasers are particularly y sequential to observe that this instrument has not the common or 
single onticn. nap the double or eck action; and that Cramer & Co. are the only manufacturers 
in England. 


RAMER’S DRAWING-ROOM COTTAGE.—Cramer & Co. 


] jE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. —The foundation 
for all Matt: Beddi on ttress 
PORTA — in three a one and is therefore light and portable; it is also 
as it has no stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour moth. 


durable; and 
HEAL, & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 
es. Manufacturers, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W 


JPURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Drawing-room Suites, complete . 

Suites,complete . « 23 

Warranted First-Class. 


P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 
Tllustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free on 


Cot very 

The tone is full, pure, and vocal. The touch is rapid, and 

instrument has produced with an elegance of design, my Quality of of wood, and general sub- 

for it universal ap Pianoforte of this class 
can possibl rosewood, 38 

207 and 209 Regent Street. 
RAMER’S FULL-SIZED COTTAGE.—Those who prefer 
an instrument of larger appearance than the find this a most 


Dra room Cottage will 
desirable Pianoforte. The tone is very full and ul be uite equal to that of 
smaller Erards. Price 60 guineas in rose rosewood ; guineas wal 


RAMER’S INDIAN PIANOFORTE.—A superior COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE, in solid mabeusay. with metallic bracings, and all other appliances 
necessary to resist the effect of extreme climates. Nothing has — left solely to the glueing. 
‘The mechanism of the instrument, as well as the case, throughout by screws. 
Unusual skill and have been b upon the manufecture, and they have o 
the highest dations for their lient quality of tone as well as their durability. 
Cones & Co. deliver instrumen o.b., packed in cases lined at any 
port, for 50 guineas. Size: height, 3 ft. 4 ft. 4¢ in.; depth, 2 ft. in. 
Pianoforte Gallery, 207 and 209 Regent Street, London. 


RAMER'S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the 
Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an instrument entitled to rank foremost among the 
triumphs achieved in the sueghanienl art arts. Anyone can ron uponit. Price 55 guineas. If with 
a key it be used by pianist an guiness. The 
and 209 Regent ed 


r I ‘YHE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATION AL 
ION in to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's 
“SOMNIER TUC Ly Pawe Mapes or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any as ww in their Re: page 6, N 0. 2905, and page 11, No, 2014: — 
“ The Somnier Tucker is perfectly very thy, and moderate rate in price;” 
bination as simple as it is pee mn @ bed as healthy as it is « comfortable. 2 
To be obt Of Listeners and Bedding W: 
the Manufacturers, WM EE & SONS, Finsbury, London, E. 3.C. 


J] LICHEN RANGES! KNIFE CLEANERS! CRINOLINE 


PROTECTORS! Trouble, labour, and money saved by consulting “ The Best Catalogue 
of Modern Inventions.” Post free.—London : 43 Street, W.C.4 


HOICE PLANTS.—The following Collection sent safely 
pached Ger 41 ; bait. 10s. 6d.; all fine show varieties by n: :—6 pinks, 4 Anne Boleyn 
ditto, 6 carnations and - icotees, 4 carmine cloves, 6 phiox, 6 delphiniains, 12 auricula flowered 
sweet williams, new and splendid, 4 anemonie japonica, 6 hollyhocks, 6 pansies, 6 double 
three colours, 6 geum cleguas coccinea, fine scarlet, 6 potentiila atrosan, guinea dark crimson 
fine, 6 antirrhinums, 6 compen in three new and sorts, 6 enotheras ditto, 2 new crimson 
lyetnte, 4 4 lupinas elegans.—Post-office orders to H. ALEXANDER Kender Street, New Cross, 8.E. 
FLO K-SEEDS.—A containing of including acro- 


VCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faser’s 


Polygrade Lead of all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents: 
treet, London, E.C. 


leaf 


RAMER’S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor 
of the Instrument. M. Debain. of Paris. received the Prize Medal aind the very highest 


commendation. Their superiority Ras been incontestibly 8. 

No. 1. Polished oak case, one stop, four octaves... es eo 6 
Ditto one stop, five octaves - ee os o 990 

2. Ditto three stops 1212 0 

5. Ditto nine 2215 0 

6. Ditto eleven 2315 0 

7. Ditto thirteen stops and knee action 3615 0 

8. stops and knee action oo pa 4300 

% Ditto nineteen stops and knee oe 00 

WITH PERCUSSION. 

10. Ditto nine stops oe 2910 0 
Ditto thirteen stops 39:00 
12, Ditto seventeen stops and k knee action 00 
Ditto twenty-one stops and knee action oe « 87 0 0 


Cramer, Brae, & Woon. 


E- LAZENBY & ‘SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 


for DESSERT. Priced Catalogues, post-free.—6 Edwards Street, 
uare, London, W. lc Proprictore of the for Harvey's Sa uce. 


PURE FLOUR. 
One Peck or upwards Carriage Free to any Part of London.—Terms, 
CROWMARSH MILLS, WALLINGFORD.—London Depdt, 282 OXFORD STREET, W. w. 


(TEETH. _—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS’ system of 

AINLESS DENTISTRY, as shown and specially commended at the International 
Exhibition Class 17, No. 3,556. Teeth from 5s. Sets from five guineas. —30 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, W. For the efficacy and success of this system vide * Lancet. 


R. HASSALL, as well as the “LANCET” aor abba 
hi Mart of the merits of “ Waters’ Quinine Winc.” R RE 

WATERS. artin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. Sold b; 

h ers, at 303. a dozen. 


RAMER’S CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two rows of 


keys, as Manufactured by M. the Nothing can 
surpass these de! When aire, either ty of workmanship or extreme 


beauty of hen united to the new of any ordi rod 
finer effects. in Oak or Se Cases, with knee action, | 17 stops, 38 y 4 BI BI stops, 
88 guineas; percussion action, 110 guineas. 


201 Regent Street, London. 
RAMER’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, fitted for any 


Instrurnent.—_M. DEBAIN, the Inventor of the Harmonium, has recently constructed a 
set of quality of tone to the Pedai P of a large Organ. It is 
gimirabiy practice of Fugues, as well as general 1 Organ Music of a hich class, 
ae, | octaves E). There are three sets of and two stops—viz. Basse, 


201 Regent Street, pet 


CRAMER'S | CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S 
Small Instrument Polished Oak Case. Price Six Guineas. Admirable 
201 Regent Street, London. 


(CRAMER'S ANTIPHONEL, or Substitute for an Organist or 
onium Player Gaventes by So M. Debain, of Paris), by which any one, even without a 
of pla; nes, Psalms, and Chants. It is also adapted for = 
performance of a, 4 tee Waltzes, &c. It can easily be fitted to almost an 
existing Organ A nk and is not liable to derangement. Price Twelve Guineas. 
207 and 209 Regent Street, london. 


RAMER’S CONCERTINAS.—PRIZE MEDAL. Prices, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, and 18 guineas, 
201 Regent Street. 


Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


Licet WINES. — Hock, Moselle, Beaujolais, direct from 
erect Cretched FriuerE-. Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W.: City Offices, 15 St. John 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Bree . Itis pure, mild, mellow, 
pomcsin and very wholesome. Id in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Lhouses in London ; by the 
in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale ‘at 8 Great Windmill Street, W. 
"Shun the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 
LLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Jonun F. 
Bices & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International Exhibition ; Agents 
for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India Pale Ale and Burton Ale, and Guinness, Son, & Co.'s Extra 
Stout; Importers of Wines and Spirits. Offices and Stores: the Royal Exchange, E.C. The 
‘Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 

or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 

Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 

CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 

GA UCE—LEA & PERRIN S’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pr d by Ci i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Nene | Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*,* Sold by Crosse & Biackwett ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oiimen universally. 


RAMER’S CORNETS, Manufactured by F. BESSON, the 


yocniver of twenty-three medals. Cramer & Co. the sole Agents 
the sale of F. Besson well- ‘known Brass Brass Instruments. Estimates 0 role, Agents in London 
201 Regent Street. 


DENTS CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.— 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (Corner of Spring Gardens). 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves 
CHUBB'S PATENT DE" DOOR LATCHES. 
an 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED Bi OXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester: Wolverhampton. 


NG-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS for 
Candles and Gas. Candelabra, Moderator Lampe, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 


Statuettesin Parian, V: and other Ornamen’ 
OSLER, 45 W, 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. Gl Services, 
for Twelve P Persons, from 47 1 Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Pe: —-ty an on All 
Articles marked in Plain Figures. 

amental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 

orders promptly executed. 
LONDON —Snow Rooms, 45 Oxrornp Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manvracrory and Suow Rooms, Baoan Stazer. 
Established 1807. 


JYURNISH your HOUSE with the best ARTICLES: they 


the cheapest in the end._DEANE & Co.'s priced FURNISHING LIST may be had | 
on applination or post free. This list enumerates the leading articles from all the various ros | 
ments of their establishment, and ie srranged to facilitate in the 


It sable tn brane fenders, omens, iron bedsteads, 
beddi metal, copper, an culinary utensils, t Ty, brushes, mats, 
—Dranr & Co.. London ridge. E A 


OUTFITS. & GLENNY, next 


to Somerset H trand, forward auptiestion) Lists of the n 
Outs for Damen Prices of each B.—THREE PRIZE 
SHER’'S KASHMIR FLANNEL INDIA GAUZE WAIST- 
COA’ OATS, and INDIA TWEED SUITS, which can only be procured at at this Establishment. 
152 Strand. 


DTDRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
DESPATC. XES G CASES, JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and OR. 
MOLU SUITES for the WRITING TABLE, Inkstands, Railway (Companions, Luncheon 
Baskets, PHIC ALBUMS, a splendid assortment from 5s. 0 guineas; ALBUMS 

rsons of ation: portraits, Is. 6d. each ; choice 
variety of useful ELEGANCIES suitable for PRESENTS, 


HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIiGHtT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speedicst, and most effectual 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every oth: ther kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embascy at Paris. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. De Jonon's Light Brows Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 
reason to Le satisfied with its beneficial and salutary 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and om 
“ It is, I believe, ersally acknowledged that Dr. ongh’ ver 
has great F erecsta beng Dower: and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article. 


arts, ; stam) al 
NONE CAN POSSIBLY by respectable Chemists and Druggists. 

CONSIONEES 


SOLE 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


H. R. H. the PRINCE and H.R.H. the PRINCESS 

LES, the Notte and the Gentry are 
OLDRIDGE'S BALM f CO} TA, established of years; is 
to be the best and onl "Temedy ever red for Beauti- 
fying, or the Hai Whiskers, 0 or Moustaches, and preventing 
Frice 3a. 6d.. 69., lis., by & A. OLDRIDGE. 2 Wel ington Street, Strand, and 
ali Chemists and Perfumers. For Children it is invaluabie. 


K EATING'S NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL is 


distinguished shed by Testimonials from the most eminent 


| followi M.D., &e. Dr. Scott, M.D., L. 
RCP. 


This Oil, being purely of ic origin, is pronounced to be 
of of te greatest woken, tn the prescriber an ‘and patient may have the utmost 


id in haif-pint bottles, Is. 6d., pints, 2s. 6d., quarts, 4s. 4s. 6d., and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d. 
THOMAS AT: G, Pharmaceutical ‘Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 


ARR S LIFE PILLS are particular!: recommended to all 
vie are ining from ¢ or cation, whet 
to fal jail in May be obtained of of y diedicine Veud Vendor, ir 
Boxes, Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and in Family Packets, 11s. each. 

ANOTHER CURE of COUGHS - and mod HOARSEN ESS by by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—“ fin relief, 


tion 
and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 390 


Every 
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EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
by Charter of his Majesty George the First. 
eT SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Offices, Branch Office, 29 Part Manz. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
SirJOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy-Governor. 


urs. 
ry Bain ot Hiellend, 
‘The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
John Cattle Esq. Charles, Manning, Esq. 
Mark Henry Nelson, Esq. 
Willian Est, on. Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, 
Grenfell, Esq. William Soltau, Es 
us Heath h Somes, Esa Pr. 


rt A 
illiam Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. 


Medical Referee—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R. 
The nonal fifteen m dave glowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling due at 


Pints and ia ASSURANCES tay be effected with this Corporation on advantageous 


= the Life Department, assurances are granted with participation in Profits, or, at lower 
Premiums, without such 
enn Roversionaty Bonus, on British Policies, has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on 
sum 
Ry , ee have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
© nu 
The divisions of Profit take place every five years. 
ay sum not exceeding £15,000 7 be insured on one life. 
Corooration affords tothe Assured — 
Liberal participation in Profits,_with exemption from the liabilities f petite. 
rate of sted Capital Stoe to of Mutual Societies,_wi guarantec of 
a large invested 
The advantages of —— Tate at the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of mp a Century anv A Harr. 
The Corporation have giwaye of allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


Established 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Ast Vist.c. % 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL “LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
Every description of Life A business transacted, with or without participation in profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Without Profits With Profits 
| Half Pre-| Whole 
mium Prem. nn 
ist seven | Rem. of Ace | Premium| Pre- Pree 
| Life mium mium 
£ 8. d, || Yrs. £8. 4. £ s. £s. d. 
30 119 236 30 273 142 on 3 
40 192 218 4 3 276 144 012 4 
nO 226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
60 368 613 4 9 2832 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1808, upon the of | 
ates effords Unusual Advant 


Omne- half of the first five Annual ed ee remain as a permanent cherge upon Policies 
cfiveted for the whole duration of life. ay 


Present Position of the Society. 
The Accumulations exceed 22,000,000 
The Amount Assured is upwardsof 25,570,465 
Capital in hand we ++ €2,027,305 
Annual Income exceeds £240,000 


_£2,112,512 have been paid to the tatives of d d i "Members during the last Ten 
years. 


For further information and Pete a at the Society's Office, Surrey Street, Norwich 
Crescent, New Bridge treet, Blacktriars, “4 


LOX DON and LANCASHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

FIRE, 21,000,000. 

CAPITAL 
73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman—F. W. Russell, Esq., M.P. 
Fire — Mr. Ald Daki: 
Deputy Chairmen — Mackensie, Esa. 

The two are under different Deeds, and with separate Capital. 
Fire wn at moderate rates... 


hifehed 


F 

granted. 

Foreign residence and under liberal conditions. 
Commission allowed to Agents and 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. Instituted 1823. 
Invested Assets 


Profits divided every fifth year. 

Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 

The Bonuses added to the Policies at the five Divisions of Soule 
which have hitherto been made, amount to .......++0+++eeeeeee 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to December 31, ‘i864. 

The Society has paid in Claims—Sums assured . 


For and Forms for effecting Assurances, apply to the Actuery, sry, at the Societ 
Office, Fleet Street, London, E.C. i 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
January, 1863. Actuary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


The Right Hon. Lord TRE TREDEGAR, President, 
Wm. Pollock, v.P. Richard Gosling, 
James Spicer, Esq. VAP, Peter Martineau, E: 
oe Charles Burgoyne. John Alidin Moore, 
rd Cavendish, Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 


Frederick Cowper. John Charles emaien, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. Ric Trining. 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. Hi. 8. H. Wollaston, 


The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the ptt Othces on the mutual 


rinciple. 
‘The « entire pro are its Members, no portion of the same being 
either for di on shares, ts Offices, or for * Commission to agen 

During the a a of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £18.260,000 for 


vested capital, on 31, 1862, exceeded Five millions sterling. 

aun reserve at the last “ "in D 1859, £770,000, as a basis for future 

inde the By Bye-Law of wierd! 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 


muses. 
New assurers in the current om body be 2 vicesd emene, that number after payment of 
all future benefite of the Ont share inthe bonus tobe made in 
ure = of the 
the fal full vaine is paid on surrender, without deduction. 


e is 

New Assurances ; and @ Short Account of the Society may may be had on application, personally or 

ARTHUR MORGAN. Actuary. 


by post, at the 


METROPOLITAN 1 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
STREET, BANK, 

Peter Cato, Paxton, M.P.. Chateworth, 

Francis J. Delafosee, Esq. Henry Sturt, Esq.” 

George Harker, Esq J.1 m Travers, Esq. 

Henry Kebbel, Beas Veen 

liam J. Les Esq. ilkinson, Esq. 

Directors (by = 

Richard Fry, 

Fry, Esq., Liverpool. | Ea Grant, Esq., Portsmouth. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS SOCIETY. 
Economical no paid agents being employed, and no commission allowed. 
eapplication of the whole of the premiums of Members of 
five canting upwards. 


d fund exceeding + £970,900 

A gross annual exceed 150,000 
During its existence the Society paid tn detain wiih a ‘anche instance of 

‘And has returned to Members in reduction of their annual premiums _ 


The assured by existing policies e. 3,300,000 
abatement han been ct tho sale of pet 


t. 
“Promet pectuses, Copies of Annual Accounts, and full particulars, may be obtained on appli- 
catstarch 2, 1863. HENRY MARSHAL, Actwary. 


Reck LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 4s. 
Copies of the Annual | whey =r and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Fertotieal Veluation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, every information, to be obtained on applicat 
JOHN "GODDARD, Actuary. 


HE INTERCOLONIAL BANK of ‘AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND (Limited). 
Capital, £1,500,000, in 15,000 Shares of £100 each. 
The First Issue will consist of 7,500 Shares, of which a portion is to be reserved for the Colonies. 
Deposit, £1 per Share, og ae to be paid on Allotment. 
mts is calculated that not more than £25 per Share will be required to be called up. Three 
ths’ interval at least will elapse A two calls; and no call will exceed £5 per Share. 


Ge ies’ Act of 1862, where! cach Sharchobder’s 
‘Liability is limited to the amount of his Puan” 


Directors. 
wc CONINGHAM, Esq., M.P. (Director of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 


GEORGE FRE Susser are, Brighton Ea, (Merars. Geo. Denny & Co.), 29 Great St. Helen's. 
ALDERMAN HALE ( Warren Stormes Hale & Sons), 7! Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


HENRY ALERS HA 48 (Messrs. Lane, we. & Co.), Old B: 
Cl AKK IRVING, Esq. ( caeree the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales),8 Hyde 
k Square, 
FREDERICK LEVI, Esq. (Messrs. Philip Levi & Co.), London and Adelaide. 
CHARLES BARRETT TENNARD, . Surbiton, Kingston. 
WM. yay hy Esq. (of the firm of & Alexander M‘Arthur, Australian merchants), 
ate 


-C. 
N Esq. (Chairman of the Extension Telegraph Compeny, and 
eee Member Boa: ( Legislative Assembly of New South Wales), Clarendon Ti 
JOHN MES James & Sons), Wednesbury and Blackfriars. 
FREDK. J. SAR Sargood, King, & Sargood), Moorgate Street Buildings, 
and 
(With power to increase.) 
Bankers—Messrs. HANKEY, 7 Fenchurch Street. 

Brokers—Sir R. W. CARDEN & SON, 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Solicitors—Messrs. DAVIDSON, HARDWICK, & CARR. 
Auditors—Messrs. JOHNSTONE, COOPER, WINTLE, & CO., Lothbury, E.C. 
Secretary (pro tem.)\—GILBERT LOGIE, Esq. 

Temporary Offces—22 Basinghall Street, E C. 

1, The of the Australian Colonies, the extraordinary development of their 
rapid ustra an +; 
of this class of enterprise in the world. 


2. Nor is wat Wain cereerb when it is considered that from the two colonies of Victoria 
ont Wee produced in 10 


potions between th the Colonies and Great 
factured = is at the rate of less than 17s., in Australia it is over £17 per aoe 


4. It is known that from a vi y of causes the population of 
increase far beyond natural rate. would of itself, according to the 
ot 


amount of trade faily i on n between the principal a and inland centres of population —a 
ic! emands a fu ing 


pit: 
ent of this Bank i is eee as a matter of ity. 
it — — mentioning that the exports of wool i in 1861, from Australia and New Zealand, were 
833 bales, while from the Cape of Good Hope, which ranks next in importance as a wool- 
colony, they only represented 61,734 bales. 
2, Sue canees of the existing Australian Banks will be seen at a glance from the following 
able :— 


Head Present | Dividend 
Name of Bank. Offices in Price per} per cent. 
Share. |with bonus. 


Colonies. 


Paid 
Na per 
Share. 


Bank of New South Wales £51 17 


Commercial Bankins Company of | of Sydney. | Sydney .. 
6. The safety of A lian Bank lati is undoubted. ‘There h as not been a single 
Bank failure Uince the land panic a quarter of a century ago; in oat, Australian investments 
generally stand in the market next to our own Government secu: 
on Itis wert of notice that Bank of in 1*35, has, stated, 
increase its present capital, £900,000, to the’ utmost limits allowed by i ts charter, 
£1, order to with the growing demands of the Australian Colonies, 
enna? of aK, Zealand, in which until lately the Union Bank of Australia has enjoyed a 
pro! monopoly 
8. Rapid and remarkable as the progress and prosperity of Australia Seve Oem, sam. the Ay 4 
pastoral and mineral resources, eve: those parts o: whic! were to 
wild and unfit for settlement, are of marked richness and easy of Yevelopaee 
In of the fore and of many coher — a similar 
e I 1 Bank of Australia and New Zealand 
{Limited}. The Chief Offices of the Bank wiil be in jantee, Sydney, snd Melbourne ; and at 
Auckland, Wellington, and Nelson (New Zealand), but Intercolonial RK Agencies 
be ope due order, at other places, where the commercial w ts of the Australian 
one how aland colonies may require them. Special attention will be given to the following 


rs: 
a. The purchase, insurance, and t of gold. 
Advances on wool, tallow oalal prod 
Discounts on terms whieh, while te Gn 
colonial enterprise. 
a. The collection of pie of exchange, and the ) of of and all other 
iia for expeditiou: of ntercolonial financial affairs. 

10, The Intercolonial Senko of Australia and New Zealand Cidaniaet is not started in anta- 
‘ism to any other banking es.ablishment. It is started simply because the progress of the 
jonies, the growth of thei commerce, the close relationship between them and the mother 

pany the extension of their public works, with the large business done, and the considerable 
profits reaped by existing banks. prove beyond question the necessity for the enterprise. 

ll. Arrangements have been to keep the entire preliminary expenses within £5,000. 
This sum wil include brokerage and fees, legal hans, printing, advertising; office 
expenses. and all other disb and liabiliti ip to the date of allotment. 
In the event of there being no allotment, the deposits : will be returned without any ded 

FORM OF APPLICATION FO SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Intercolonial Australia New (Limited). 


ome anaeee of £100 each, I request that yen will allot me vihat number of Phare, or any less 
number, aud I agree to the number so allotted, and is when due; 
and I authorize you to place my name on the list of shareholders, of shares 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient mervent, 
Name in full . 
Profession or ji 
Residence in full . 
Place of business (if any) 


ft INTERCOLONIAL BANK of AUSTRALIA and 
(LIMITED).—Ne Applications for Shares will be received after 


on 
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ae South Australian Banking Company ...... | Adelaide .. 25 : 
sion Bank of Austrailia | Melbourne 25 6 
Annual I me 490,000 
£4,576,230 
| 
391 
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‘THE IMPERIAL BANK (Limited).—6 ury, EC, 
Capital, £3,000,000. 


How, William Murdoch, Esq. 
mund Wore. Esq. Robert Diggles, Esq. 
Lusk, James Dicksen, Esq. 
‘ichael Hall, Esq. Joseph Underwood, md 
Alex. L. Elder, 8. B. Edenborough, 
John A. Chowne W. Gordon Thomson, 
William Tabor, Esq. Robert S. Price, Esq. 
opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed on minimum 
‘on’ 
the Public at Interest azreed upon 


ts received from 
wom of Credit and Circular Notes issued to all ‘parts of the world, and Agencies under- 
La Tk - a hee charge of Securities, receives Dividends, and undertakes all ordinary 
R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 


(CHARTERED BANK a. INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 


Head Office—20 Street, London. 
Incorporated by Reyal Charter. Paid-up capital, £644,000. 
‘With agencies and branches at ete, Spe. Rangoon, Singapore, Hongkong, and 
‘The Corporation buy and scll bills of the at the moment and places, issue 


letters of credit, undertake the purchase _ sale securities, 
and receive deposits at interest, the terms for which t may be known @ 


SILV ER WAITERS and TRAYS, 8s. 3d. per oz. Several 
waiters and eter of new and elegant Goslgns. engraved and chased by first-class work- 
men, at 8s. 3d. per oz. . per oz. drawback if for Many — pg articles in 
rtion. ally dom, and sd weights sent free on to WILLI 8. BURTON, 
‘ord Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and ewman Street; 4, 5, 
owe. 
r phe PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 30 by 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. E and Co. is beyond all comparison 
very best article next to sterling silver that can ie employed ai « as qomh, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real si 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and dasabiliiy,es follows:— Sens 


ilver | Brunsw 
Pattern. | Pattern, | Pattern. 
£ s.d, £8. d. 
13 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Table 8; 113 0 240 210 0 215 0 
13 Dessert Forke . 140 112 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Dessert 5 140 112 0 115 0 117 0 
tad 016 0 120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowis 010 0 013 6 015 0 015 0 
2Sauce Ladies ........ 060 080 090 090 
Geavy Spoon. 066 owo on 012 0 
bow 034 046 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bo 018 023 026 020 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 026 036 040 o40 
of 140 176 0 112 0 
eve 026 056 060 070 
0 017 0 017 0 100 
1 Sugar Sifter .....cccccccccescscssess| O 3 3 046 050 050 
Total 9 | 13103 |1419 6 | 16 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest oy contin the above, and a 

welative number of knives, &c., £2158. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish rs and Corner Dishes, 

Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate hag ‘All Linde. of se-piating done by the 
tent process. 


UTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 


TABLE CUTLER ae in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


NOTICE — The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXL., will 
be published on THURSDAY, APRIL 2.-ADVERTISEME 
BILLS intended for insertion cannot be received later than MONDAY NEXT, the 


23d instant. 
London: Lonoman & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS 
2n/ot Number 45, New Series, should be sent to the Publishers by the 29th ; and BILLS by 


London : Trinwen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. E.C. 


NATIONAL REVIEW, New Number. — ADVERTISE- 
bith ; BELLS ent PROSPECTULES be umber are. requested to be sent to the Publishers by the 
Cuarman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


REPORT of the CONFEDERATE STATES SECRETARY 
f the TREASURY in 
DIPLOMATIC DENCE of OFFICE and MR. MASON. 
THE “INDEX OF MARCH 19. 
Published every Thursday Afternoon, at 13 Bouverie Street, E.C. 6d. 


Published every Saturday, Id. 
THE TIMES. 


LITERARY 
Contents or No. I. 

Historical Side Lights. 

De. Whaltey’s Journals and Correspondence. 


Horse 
Books published during the Week. 
Contents or No. IT. 


Mr. tm my Lite. 
Macknight’s Life of Bolingbroke. 


Office : 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
MODEL HOUSES. — NORTHUMBERLAND PELES. — 


THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY Contains ~~ View and Plan of Mr. Cromer’ 
House, Halifax—Copyright in in Architecture—The Finsbury Model 
Houses—Northumberland Peles—The W. Decorations—The Phonetic ond Technic 
Theory Considered—Railway Matters—The Stud of Wood Carving—Wood Preservation— 
Architects’ Benevolent Society—S' Glass—The Illumination 
Caureh-Seaiaies News— Provincial News, &c.—4d. ; by Post, 5d. Office, 1 York Street, Covent 
Garden; and all Booksellers. 


Bb 49 SATURDAY REVIEW” and the 7th Resolution of 
ists.How about the case of Mrs. Trowbridge, of Ludwell, Wilts, and the next 
for aye ? Perhaps the “Saturday will have the goodness to go 


bridge, acting the onthyd of . Fo ad Samaritan toa sick friend, endured three weeks’ imprisonment 
on the horrible 
poison was contained in rs yo sic of the Doctor! 
We 
generations to come, and that in spite of the “ eae 
‘Read the * HYGEIST ” for February and March, !d.; or by aN 
Office, 262 Strand, London. 


NEV EW 1 LAW of ART COPYRIGHT. The entire of the Law 
this subject. P By E. M. Unpenvown, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. Now 6d. 
“Law Times” Office, 10 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Just published, 8d. 


The | it stock in Sette, in cases and otherwise, 
and of thet plated Fish Carv: 


ISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
material, in pent at vesioby, ond and of the newest and most recherché pat teres, are on Show at 
‘WILLIAM 8. BUR h Covers, 78. 6d. the set of six block tin, 13s. 3d. to 3s, 6d. 
the set of six; modern 308. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia or with- 
out silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro-pl ated, £9 £21 the set of 
four. Block tin Hot- Water Dishes, with wells tor gravy, 128. to 20s. ; Britarnia metal, 22s. to 
778.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM $, BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE men be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver .- Electro Plate, Nickel 
Bliver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, ke and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., oe Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
s 39 Outed Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 
ewman's Mews. 


COMPANION to the BALL-ROOM, by Miss Leonona Geary, 


Zable | W ORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION—Book I. Toe WanvERER. 
Dozen. Dozen. Edinburgh : James Gornox. London : Hamirox, Apams, & Co. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
| BE | | | CoMPOSUTION in TROSH VERSE, 
las ies i 33 of the 
Handi 3 " James Gorvon. London: Hamu.ton, Apams, & Co. 
Ditto, Carved Handles, silver Feraies oo | ao | i76 dag, popes, peer 
Sliver Handles, ofaay Patterns | | CANTERBURY HYMNAL: a Book of Common Praise 
White Bone Handles no 86 26 & Watonr, 65 Pi iter Row. 
Balance Handies 7 Just medium 6vo. clota, free by post, 5s. 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handies............-. | 13 0 90 30 | BisHoP COLENSO’S OBJECTIONS to the HISTORICAL 
CHARACTER of the rETE and THE BOOK of JOSHUA, (contained in 


Part I.) critically examined. Dr. A. wen, T) of the “Jewish School and 
Family Bible.” 


& Co.,9 Stationers’ I ,E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 


THE LORD the STRENGTH 0 of HIS PEOPLE: a Sermon 


reached on Sunday, March 8, 1863, being the Sunday next before the Marriage of 
H. RHO Albert Edward, Prince of Wales,in the Parish Church of ork St. Peter, Yoxall. By the 
Rev. Henny Svzivan, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and Rector of Yoxall, Staffordshire. 


Litehfield : Lomax. Hamrrton & Co. 


A REPLY to the ADDRESS “¥ the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY and the Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES | on 
Law of for India. By W. F. Freacusson, Agent for the Landholders’ and 


British India. 
Riveway, 169 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
POSSIBILITIES of CREATION ; or, What the World might 
have Been: a Book of Fancies. 
London: Smpxix, Marsnart, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
On March 31, ornamental boards, 2s. 


yap PEARL of the ANDES. By Gustave Armarp. As 
a Record of Life on the Pathless Prairie and in the Primeval Forest, this work is 


Mr. Mitchell, Library. Old Bond Now] Grafton Street, Now 
Bond Street.’ Price 1s. ; by post, Is 
TEPHEN HELLER'S PIANOFORTE STUDIES.— A 
lete Edition, th hly revised and partly re- ‘ce: under the 
immediate superintendence of the Composer. Fifteen books, each 63.; or in 1 vol. 


Extract from Preface. 
ae pep wy A of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to form the 
“In writing series of short pieces, 
“I wish to 


uired by the 
hate I to owahen in thine fesling fer of te more Pa the most 
interpretation of the author's intentions. 4 rts 


“ There exists no similar work so calculated to aid the amateur in learning to good 
music as it ought to be played.” vey 
A sample book will be sent post free on receipt of 36 stamps. 
London : Asnpowx & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


“Srepuen Herre.” 


London : Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


Just published, 2s. 6d. 
THE POPE ARRAIGNED before the TRIBUNAL of the 
ALMIGHTY, and CONDEMNED. 
Fenaan & Donnan, 47 Booksellers’ Row, Strand, W.C. 
Just published, 2s. 


BRITISH RAINFALL: on the Distribution of Rain over the 
British Isles, ont the Year 1562, as observed at about Six Hundred Stations in Great 
and Ireland ; Tables of the Mens and average Yearly Fall at several Stations. 
by J. Member of the British and Scottish Meteorological Societies. 
: Epwarp 6 Cross, 8.W. 


New Edition, Illustrated with fine Engravings from Drawings by the late 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 8vo. cloth, 158.3 moroceo, 2s. 


= cae = University Press, Dublin; the paper made expressly 
London: Wi11am Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
LECTURES. 
Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ae on RHETORIC and BELLES LETTRES. 


Hven Bram,D.D. A vith on Reng by the Rev. Tuomas 


GEIZURE by by the JAPAN ESE of MR. MOSS, and his 
TREATMENT by the CONSUL-GENERAL. 
| Consul-General, and the 
Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly; and A. H. Bary & Co., Cornhill. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, 8vo. with Plates, 6s. 
DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By Jamas 
Yeaarstey, M.D. 
ng in practical information.”— Medical Times. ’ 


“he most Seadabh ‘ork on the subject yet published.”’ 
Gepsmal & Sons, New Burlington Street, W- 
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LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Complete in 8 vols. with Portrait and brief Memoir, post 8vo, cloth, £2 8s. ; 
tree-calf by 


or, bound in 
cloth, 6s. 


Riviere, £4 4s.; or, each Volume separately, 


[HE HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCES- 
SION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord 


MaAcauLay. 


LIBRARY EDITION of LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, complete in 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, £4; or, bound in calf, 
£5 8s. Also, Vous. 1. and II. 32s., Vous. IIT. and IV. 36s., and Vor. V. 


cloth, 12s. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LATEST EDITIONS OF CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S “ST. PAUL.” 

The Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of ae Plates, and Woodcuts, 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6 

HE LIFE and EPISTLES of er PAUL. By 


the Rev. W. J. Conyseare, M:A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. J. 8. Howsoy, D.D., Principal of the Coljegiate 


Institution, Liverpool. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, the 
Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, viz. Mane, Land- 


scapes on Steel, 
&c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 


Woodcuts of Coins, Architectural Remains, Views, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, People’s 


Edition, condensed ; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. 12s. 


The “ Original Edition” of this work, 
in quarto, with numerous Illustrations, 
was completed in 1852; the “ Intermediate 
Edition,” with fewer Illustrations, but 
after careful revision, appeared in 1856. 
Both these Editions have been several 
times reprinted. In the ‘* People’s Edi- 
tion,” just published, the Illustrations are 


somewhat fewer; the Text is given with. 
out abridgment, but the Notes in the 
narrative portion are slightly condensed, 
and adapted to unlearned readers, Thus 
each of the three Editions of this standard 
and popular work has a distinctive cha- 
racter of its own. 


London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. 


Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. (each containing between 600 and 700 Pege®), 
with many Portraits, £3, cloth lettered ; or any vol. separately, 7s. 6d., 


complete sets, 


| IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the 

Norman Conquest. By AGNEs STRICKLAND. Dedicated by express 
permission to Her Majesty. A New Edition, revised, corrected, and aug- 
mented; and embellished with Portraits of every Queen. 


“ These volumes have the fascination of 
romance united to the integrity of history, 
The work is written by a lady of consi- 
derable learning, indefatigable industry, 
and careful judgmeuwt. All these quali- 
fications for a tiographer and an historian 
she has brought to bear upon the subject 


of her volumes, and from them has re- 
sulted a narrative interesting to all. It 
is a lucid arrangement of facts, derived 
from authentic sources, exhibiting a com- 
bination of industry, learning, judgment, 
and impartiality, not often met with in 
biographies of crowned heads.”"— Times. 


London: Longman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, LATEST EDITIONS. 


People’s Edition, 2 


2 vols. crown 8vo. &s. 


RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS con- 


tributed to the “Edinburgh Review.” 


Macavu.ay. 


Milton 
Machiavelli 
Hallam’s History 
Southey’s Colloqui 

nyans grim s Pro 
Civil Disabilities of the Jews 
Moore's Life of Byron 
 Boswell’s Johnson 

Memorial of Hampden 

Burleigh and his Times 
War ot the Succession in Spain 
Horace Walpole 
William Pitt 


By the Right Hon. Lord 


of the Revolution 


Sir William Tem 
pay on Church and State 


Cliv 
Ranke’s History of the 
Comic of the Restoration 
Lord Holland 
Warren Hastings 
Frederick the Great 
Madame D’Arblay 
Life und Writings of Addison 
The Earl of Chatham 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS, 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 213. 


Traveller’s Edition, complete in One Volume, with Portrait and 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.” An Edition in Volumes for 


the Pocket. 3 vols. fep. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.”’ Library Edition, the Tenth, 


3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


1 vol. 8vo. with above 12,000 Woodcuts, £3 13s. 6d. 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PLANTS; comprising 

the Specific Character, Description, Culture, History, Application in the Arts, and 
every other desirable particular respecting all the Plants indigenous to, fultivated in, 
or introduced into, Britain. Corrected by Mrs. Lovupon, assisted by GeorGe Don, 
F.L.S., and Davip Wooster, late Curator of the Ipswich Museum. 


“ The first Edition of ile celebrated work, 


with the. 

with the ve table ingdom. the continua- 
tion in the form of supplements is executed in 
& manner more than worthy of the original, 
and brings down the subject to the latest pos- 
sible moment. . . . Howmany figures 
work contains we are unable to ascertain, but 
we estimate the number of plants actually re- 


alth 


something more than nine 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


*,* This Edition contains nearly 250 additional pages, and above 2000 new Illus- 


trations, without addition to the price. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF CRESY’S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
1 vol. with above 3000 Woodcuts, 42s. 


NCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Histori 
Theoretical, and Practical. By Epwarp Creasy, Architect and ‘civil Engineer. 


New Impression. 
“A desideratum in neering 
this je volume. 


a member" the profes 
Most eminent civil engineer to the humblest 


,,who will not find here the materials 
toenrich his mindand extend his knowledge. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


M'CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 50s.; or, half-bound, 55s. 
A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, 


HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
By J. R. M‘Cuttocn, Esq. Ilustrated with Maps and Plans. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and 
HISTORICAL DICIIONARY of the WORLD. 2 vols. 63s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 

The Fourth Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 1104, Illustrated with 1062 Engravings on Wood 
by R. Branston, from Drawings by J. S. Gwilt, cloth, 42s. 
GVETs ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, 
Historical, Theoretical, Practical. Comprising :-— 

III. Practice Architecture. 


I. History of Architecture. Brineipal ipal Parta of aB 
itecture Countries. 10. Public 1 
Architecture of Britain. With a Supplement on 


Gothic 

sary of Terms used by 
an Alphabetical List a the principal A 
s of all Times and Co ye oy and 


Il. Theory of Architecture. 
terials uscd Building. Work Catal of the useful 
als used in 8, a logue most 
6. Use of Materials. 
“ Tt should be possessed and used by every architectural student.” —Builder, 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Lately published, post 8vo. with 10 Plates of Plans, 10s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


[THE THEORY of WAR: Illustrated A by numerous Examples. 
Fa Military History. By Lieut. Col. P. L. MacpovGa.t, late Superin- 
t of Studies at the Royal Military College. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 18s. 
UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir Jonn F. W. 
Herscuet, Bart., K.H., Member of the I of os &c. The Sixth 
pean, thoroughly revised and corrected to the existing state of Astronomical 
nce. 


Uniform with the above, Svo. cloth, 18s. 


SIR J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the “Edinburgh” and 
“ Quarterly” Reviews ; with Addresses and other Pieces, 
London: Lowowan, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


MR. LINWOOD'S EDITION OF SOPHOCLES. 
The Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


OPHOCLIS TRAGQCEDLAL  superstites, recensuit et brevi 
Annotatione instruxit GuLizpmus Linwoop, M.A., Zdis Christi apud Oxonienses. 
nuper Alumous. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 23 13s. 


TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. 
By A. De xa Rive, late Professor in the Academy of Geneva. Translated for the 
Author by C. V. Wacker, F.R 8, 


“One of the best text~ poten ote tricity to | boundaries of the science by his own inven- 
be found in Europe.”—. tions and di who has d with 
“In the antrs of frye thet will patience every available source of informa- 
find the work of best of tion; and who possesses th: 
guides,—a truly and popular exposition 
treatise, Ni British 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF THE 
ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 
1 vol. quarto, with 37 Plates and 546 See on Wood (200 new in this Edition), 
price 


TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE, in its various 

Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture: 
with Theoretical Investigations respecting the Motive Power of Heat and tne Propor- 
tions of Steam-Engines; Tables of the right Dimensions of every Part; and Practical 
for the Manufacture and Management of ev Species of Engine!n actual 
use. By Joun Bourne, C.E. Being the Fiith Edition of * Artisan Club’s Treatise 
on the Steam Engine.” 


BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE, with 
Practical Instructions, and 80 Woodcuts, 6s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


CAPTAIN BOYD'S NAVAL CADET’S MANUAL. 
New Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


MANUAL for NAVAL CADETS. By Jomy M‘Net 
Boyp, Captain H.M.S. “ Ajax,” R.N. Second Edition, with 240 Woodcut Iilus- 
trations and Diagrams, 2 ed P of Compass Signals, Numerals, and Boats’ 
ls,—and 11 Plates of the F ~ of all — printed in gold and colours. 
*,* This work is published with the tion an | of the Lords Commissioners. 
of the 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co. 14 Ludgate Hill. 


2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of Figures, cloth, 60s. 


ANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. By J. Vax Der Hoeven, M.D., 
&c., Professor of Zoology in the University of Leyden. Translated from the 
Second Dutch Soon (with additional Reterences the Author) by the Rev. W. 
Crakk, M.D., , &c., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Anatomy 
in the ambridge. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


TWISDEN’S MECHANICS—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS, illustrated by Numerous Examples. Being the Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, of “ Eb lementary Examples in Practical lar eel By the Rev. 
Joun F. Twispen, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Staff Col lege. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LITURGICAL REVISION. 
Just published, 8vo. Is. 


LETTER to the LORD BISHOP of LONDON in favour 
of LITURGICAL REVISION, for the purposes of Relief and Compre- 
hension, and new for the Restoration of “* Peace and Unity.” By the Rev. Samus. 
Munton, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
New Edition, with Portrait, now ready, 7s. 6d. 


CAmapa and the CRIMEA;; or, Sketches of a Soldier’s 
from the Journals and Correspondence of the late Major Ranken, R.B. Edi 
by his Brother, W. Bayne Ranken. Second Edition. i 
letters “and journals of this truly noble ’ 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 
Seventh Edition, revised, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the Author of 
“ Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” the “ Experieuce of Life,” &c. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
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Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Nassau W. SeEntor. 


Comprising Berryer, Tronson du Coudray, Lord Coke, Sir Randolph Crewe, 
Chief Justice Heath, Sir Matthew Hale, Chief Jestions Scroggs, Pemberton, and Holt, 
Lord Mansfield, Riembauer, the Kleinschrots, Hi. Rameke, Charles V. of Spain, 
Lord Bacon, Lord King, and Colonel J. A. Rin 


“The main topic of this book, which con Jeon cach essay fn the volume 
sists of the Edin we are't temp dweil, from each we 
"is and we think we may our columns with  nemains 

call it the most delightful law-book we, have 


ever read. Mr. Senior deals with law in its = to its readers, who will heed no guide 
highest sense, as the ex nation's fo the enjoyment of its various contents.” 
conscience in the working of the social com- “Seamiver. 


London: Lonoman, Garren, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF CATS AND FARLIE’S EMBLEMS. 

Second Edition, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. with a Frontispiece, 60 large circular Pictures» 
and 60 Tail-pieces, engraved on Wood, and prinied within ornamental Frames, 
#1 _ = in Grolier covers designed by the Artist; or £2 12s. 6d. bound in morocco 
by Hayda 

ORAL EMBLEMS, with Apboriems, , Adages, and Proverbs 
of all Ages and Nations, from Jacob Cats and Robert Farlie. The Ilustrations 
composed from Designs found in their Works by J. Leicuron, F.S.A. The Text 
translated and edited with Additions by R. Picor. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW WORK ON AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| AWRENCE STRUILBY ; or, Observations and Experiences 
= during Twenty-five Years of Bush Life in Australia. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
RAHAM. 
“Full of amusing anecdotes, as well as Me pared wang olvent of colonial life— 


useful lessons for emigrants."’— Observer. full of interesting ture. incident, obser- 
“Full to overflowing with matter of interest | vation, and success." — Morning J'vst. 
respecting the 


onies of A 
Morning Advertiser. 


London : ieeenee, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE ITALIAN REFORMER AND PATRIOT, 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Medallion Portrait, 18s. 
LARI’S HISTORY of SAVONAROLA and of his Times, 


translated from the Italian by Leonanp Horner, F.R.S., with the co-operation 
of the Author. 

“You must read Villari’s ‘ of ; discovered ; it is the first and the only work 
Savonarola and his Times,’ a recent wor! by is which full spies 5 been done.""—Gino 
an able man, the result of ten years’ ‘APPoN1, quoted by Transiator. 
into original documents, many of which he 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


COLLECTIVE EDITION OF MISS SEWELL’S STORIES AND TALES. 
The Set of Ten Volumes, 8vo. 34s. Gd. ; cloth lettered, with 
edges, 41s. 
PALES and STORIES by the ‘Author of “Amy Herbert.” 
New and cheaper uniform Edition. Each of the Ten Works may also be had 
separately in boards :— 


AMY 98.68, | TVORS 3s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE. 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON............ 3s. 6d. 
THE EARL’'S DAUGHTER........ 28.64. | MARGARET PERCEVAL........... 5s. Od. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE .. 2.64. | LANETON PARSONAGE.......... 4s. 6d. 

‘o the thoroughness and integrity the those who are apt to find any work whose aim 


word, ane deed, and to the tender A ~. ex- ing. The republication of these works in an 
tended to the erring and repentant, we are | easily accessible form ype pF of which we 


WORKS by RICHARD WHATELY, D.D,, Archbishop of 
THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE CONCERNING the SACRA- 
MENTS. 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on PECULIARITIES of the CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6d. 


3. 
ESSAYS on DIFFICULTIES | in the WRITINGS of the 
APOSTLE PAUL. Cheaper Edition, 


ESSAYS on the ERRORS ‘of ROMANISM having their 
ORIGIN in HUMAN NATURE. 


ESSAYS on DANGERS to CHRISTIAN FAITH from the 
TEACHING or the CONDUCT of its PROFESSORS. Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6d. 


6. 
EXPLANATIONS of the BIBLE and of the PRAYER 


THE USE and ABUSE of PARTY FEELING in MATTERS 
Leste, of Oxford. Fourth 


THE KINGDOM of CHRIST DELINEATED in TWO 


ESSAYS. Sixth Edition, 8s. 


SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Fourth Edition, 


enlarged, 8s. 6d. The Two Addii 


THE PARISH PASTOR. bs. 
MISCELLANEOUS LECTURES and REVIEWS. Now first 
Collected. 8vo. 8s. 


London: Pansen, Sox, & Bounn, West Strand. 


ifth Edition ,8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BACON'S ESSAYS, with Annotations, By Ricwarr 
Waarecyr, D.D., Archbishop ‘of Dublin. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bovay, West Strand. 


Fifth Edition, 3s. 
J,\NGUSH SYNONYMS. Edited by R. Wuarety, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Par«zn, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LEMENTS of LOGIC. Ricuarp Wuarety, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


ELEMENTS of RHETORIC... ‘Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 
*»* The Editions in demy 8vo. may still be had, 10s. 6d. each. 
London: Parxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
The Fourth Volume, completing the Work, 8vo. 16s. 


(THE SPANISH CONQUEST i in AMERICA, « and its Relation 
to the of and to the Government By Arracer Hers. 
Vols. 1. and Il. 28. Vol. ILL. 16s, 
London : Sor, & Bourn, West Strand. 


pet. rectitude inculeated in ght, | and object are religious, heavy and uninterest- 


inclined” ‘to attribute the hold these wi over 
take on readers of all classes and 
‘The pare transparent sincerity tells even on 
London: Lonoman, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
On Thursday next, the 26th instant, will be published, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 
A GLIMPSE of the WORLD, By the Author of “Amy 
Herbert.” 
London: Lonoman, Gregn, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
EMORIES of the PAST and THOUGHTS on the PRE- 
SENT AGE. By Joseru Brown, M.D. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
‘Iwo large vols. 8vo. uniform with Johnston’s “ General Gazetteer of tne 
World,” 22 lés. 


GAZETTEER of the BRITISH ISLANDS and NARROW 
SEAS: comprising Concise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, Seats, 
——— ya and Objects of Note, founded on the best Authorities. By ‘James 
Suaap, Esq. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


INTS to MOTHERS for the MANAGEMENT of their 
HEALTH during PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN ROOM: with 
Hints on Nursing, &c. By Tuomas Buui, M.D. 


By the same Author, New Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in 
HEALTH and DISEASE, 
re London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
DR. CHARLES WEST’S TWO WORKS ON CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 
Lately published, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
ECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILD- 
HOOD. By Cuartes West, M.D., Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, 
and Physician-Accoucheur to St. Bartholomew’ 's Hospital. A New Edition, being the 
Fourth, revised throughout and enlarged. 
Also by Dr. West, Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 
HOW to NURSE SICK CHILDREN. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


GERMAN HOUSEHOLD HYMNOLOGY AND PSALMODY. 
First and Second Series, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
L "24 GERMANICA. _ Translated from the GERMAN by 


Winkworth. First Series, for the Sundays and Chief 


Globe. 


Festivals of the Christian Year, New Edition, 5s. ; nd Series, ‘he Christian Life, 

Fourth Edition, 5s. 

FIRST SERIES of LYRA GERMANICA, with 225 Wood- 
cut Illustrations from Original Designs engraved under the superintendence of 
J. Lescuron, F.S.A., fep. 4to. 21s. 


HYMNS from LYRA GERMANICA, 18mo. 1s. 
THE CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND: the Hymns trans- 


lated from the German by C. Winkworth ; the Tunes for 4 Voices, compiled, 
&c. by W. S. Bennett by Orto Gotpscnmipt. Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d, 
CONGREGATIONAL EDITION of the CHORALE-BOOK, 
as above, fep. 8vo. preparing for publication. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


vols. royal 8vo. £3 3s. 
GtaTU TES RELATING to the ECCLESIASTICAL IN- 
of ENGLAND, ond the COLONIES; with the Decisions 
thereon. By J. Srzenens, M.A., F.R. 
London: Parker, Sox, & West Strand. 
This day, demy 8vo. 18s. 
TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT 


BRITAIN. [Illustrated by Coloured Plates, Diagrams, &c. By Crantrs Mercaisox, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Senior Physician to the London Fever Hospital, and Assistant-Physician to 


Middlesex’ Hospital. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Second Edition, revised, 8vo. 15s. 


THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Intro- 
end Notes. By Tuomas C. late Fellow of Oriel 


London: Paaxzr, & West Strand. 


Te. EMOTIONS and the WILL. By ALEXANDER Bam, 
M.A. fle cay rs Philosophy in the University of London. and Pro- 


* By the same Author, 
THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo. 15s. 
ON the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an ESTIMATE of 


PHRENOLOGY. 8vo. 9s. 
London : Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Fourth Edition, enlarged, 5s. 
ANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By H 
Mvscnave W:it«rns, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
KEY FOR Btw AND STUDENTS. 23. 6d. 
same Author, 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of GREEK “PROSE COMPOSITION. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d. 


OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. 4s. 6d. 


London: Parker, Sox, & Bovrx, West Strand. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A New Series. 2 vols. post 


l4s. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 
2 9s. 


COMPANIONS of my SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 


Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 
OULITA, the SERF: a Tragedy. 6s. 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE: an Essay. Second 
London: & Boury, West Strand. 


QUTILITARIAN ISM. STUART Mitt. Reprinted 
from “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: Panxsa, Sox, & Bouax, West Strand, 
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"SERMONS IN THE EAST. 


This day, 8vo. 9s. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES b ag J his Tour in the East, with Notices of some of 
the Localities visited. By Rev, A. P. Sraney, ao Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet, and Honorary Chaplain’ to the Prince of Wal 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Wednesday, March 26, at all the 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of the 


ae Se ts of the Toles in the K om of Poland and in the Polish 
Provinces of and Russia. By H. ealbenneedbenen 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIANS at HOME. 


By 


Eowarps. 
“ It is a book that we can sincere], prowmmnand. not ly to those who are desirous of 
dant and social of the Russian » but to 
who seek an ume." Edinburgh Courant. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


THE HISTORY of the OPERA, from Monteberde 


to Donizetti. By Sururatann Enwanps. 
“ It is one of those treasures of amusing 
minute's notice.”— 7imes, 


that may be taken up and laid down ata 
2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 
THE NATIONALITIES of EUROPE. By Dr. 
of fats gathered fro al together in the pages of these 
volumes, is something wonderful.” 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MEMOIRS of LADY MORGAN: Autobiography, 


Correspondence, and Letters. 

“ The book that tells the story of Lady Morgan's life will always be of value for its pictures 
of a state of societ vee wil pi 4 of its good, and with more of its evil, passed away 
for ever. lu Telegraph 

“ Two amusing volumes.’ "Cornhill Magazine. 


A splendid Gift-book.—svo. 72 Illustrati 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By ANSTED 


and Dr. Larwam. 
“ An excellent heck, well conceived, well written, well illustrated, well petit. It is the 
produce of many hands, and every hand @ good one.” —Athenceum, Nov. V, 1 


LONDON: W. II. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


HURST & saanenscles NEW WORKS. 


HSTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
to the DISGRACE wh CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. By SAMUEL RAWSON 

GARDINER, 1 aie 8 Student of Christchurch. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

POINTS of CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE and ART. 


By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 8vo. 5s. 


Ti LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Being 
the Orieinal and Authen Part * The Hones IV., King of France and 
tic Sources. 2 vols. with Portraits. 
prehensive w: ork on the Reign Henry IV. available to English 
The Court re history of of Henry reign can hardly be more completely told than 
Miss Freer has told it. 
MEMOIRS of “CHRISTINA QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 
HENR OODHEAD. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2 
“An Mowry of the life of ristina ‘and her character are 
placed before the public in these valuable and interesting volumes. 
REECE and the GREEKS; being the in of a Winter 
ont Summer Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
By MRS OLIPHANT, Edition: revieed. vole. Journal 
LOvGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863. 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. Thirty- 
Second Edition, with the Arms beautifully Engrav i vol. bandoomely bound, 3is. 6d. 
Theread the most useful, and the exactest of modern works on 
“A most useful publication.”—7imes. “The best Peerage and Baronetage.” —Messenge 
EROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and COURTIERS of the 
we MES of LOUIS XVI. By the Author of The Secret History of the Court pefvanee 
under Louis XV." 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. (Next week. 
DRETW OOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAV ES. By 
the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F. he S.E. 2 vols. printed on Toned Paper, 21s. 
“In these volumes the social, literary, moral, and religious aemlene 4 of the day are 
with much clearness of percep’ and with great liberality of sentiment.” —Obse ver. 
HIRD EDITION of FEMALE LIFE JN PRISON. By a 
PRISON MATRON, Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 
An interesting and evidently truthful book. Review. 
ENGLISH, WOMEN of LETTERS. By Jutra Kavanacu, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Addie,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 2is. 
REISSUE of JOIN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, An entirely 
New Edition, Illustrated by Millais, bound, ts. 
T" ALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL. A Personal Narrative. 
By Count CHARLES ARRIVABENE, 2 vols. 8vo. with Charts. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author of 


“Olive Blake's Good Work,” &e. 3 vols. (This day. 
3 vols. 


Immediately, as STEEL. By Watrer 
At ODDS: a Novel. By the Author of “The Initials” and “This story is i Mr, y has skill in writing pictures; there is scarcely 
“ Quits.” Ricnann Bexrery, New Burlington Street. a page i in which some pene scene is not thrown into a clear, well-defined shape, set forth in 
words.” 
Immediately. post sve. VELINE. By the Author of “ Forest Keep.” 3 vols. 


wo MONTHS’ RESIDENCE in the CONFEDERATE 
ATES, including @ VISIT to NEW ORLEANS under the ADMINISTRATION 
of GENERAL’ BU 


__Rienano New Burlington Street. 
NEW STORY OF NAVAL ADVENTURE. 
Immediately, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE BRIGANTINE; a STORY of the SEA. By James 
Pascor. Ricnano Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Immediately, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS and UNREVEALED 
MYSTERIES. By Waaxatt. “The World's Mine Oyster.” 
li Street. 


Ricuanv Bentiey, New B 


published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 3 vols. post vo. 31s. 6d. 
pue RIVAL RACES; or, The Sons of Joel: a Legendary 


Romance. By Evorns Sux. 
London: Tritexer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 8vo. sewed, pp. 24, 6d. 


[NTRODUCTORY ADDRESS on the STUDY of ANTHRO 
POLOGY, delivered we te Anthropological Society of London, on the 24th of February. 
By James Ph.D., ¥.R.S.L., President. 
Trtaner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, 8vo. 6s. 


THE PENTATEUCH and the BOOK of JOSHUA considered 
th Reference to the OBJECTIONS of the BISHOP of NATAL. By Ronenr Moon, 
M.A., 2 Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivinotons, Wtaerloo Place. 
Now ready, 8vo. 5s. 


"THE PRETENSIONS of BISHOP COLENSO to impeach the 
WISDOM and VER ACETE of the COMPILERS of the HOLY SCRIPTURES 
considered. By the Rev. ams R. Pace, M.A., Editor of * Burnet’s Exposition of the ‘Thirty- 
nine Articles:” Author of “ Position of the Church of England in th Nang Worid,” 
&c. &c. &c., and formerly Deputy Chaplain of the Chapel Royal, ty 

London : Rivixoroxs, Waterloo Place. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.8. 
Just published, with 35 Woodcuts, Svo. cloth, 6s. 
FVIPENCE as to MAN’S PLACE in NATURE; or, Essays 


on— 


I. The Natural History of the Man-like Apes. 
II. The Relations of Man to the Lower Animals. 
ILL. On Some Fossil Remains of Man 
By Tuomas Henny R.S, 
Wittrasms & Henrietta Street, Covent London 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. , 


Now complete, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


D*; DAVIDSON’S INTRODUOTION to the 2 OLD TESTA- 


MENT. Critical, Historical, and Theslagicn! i f the most 
to the several Books. ‘By Samvuet D.D. D. 


“The conclusions at which he has arrived are the matured judgments of & vigorous, well- 
stored and unbiassed mind, anxious ouly to ascertain and declare the truth.” —A thencewn. 


& phe Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South F rederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE BIBLICAL EVIDENCES THE ITY 
‘AGAINST LYEL QU OF MAN; NOT 
crown 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. 
(THE GED GENESIS of the EARTH and of MAN; or, the History 
jon, and the Antiquity and Races of Mankind idered other 
grounds. Edited by R. Srvaar Poors, M.R.S.L., of the British Museu 
revised and enlarged. 
“ A work which deserves the attentive consideration of Biblical eee arte R 
erly Review. 

“* It has bee: argued ina recent work, ‘ The Genesis of the Earth of M 


existence of a pyr ot human 
of the birth PAtiam and the history of his desesnda nts.” 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Third Edition, Caration. 


& 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, és. 6d. 


TLLES ECRIVAINS FRANGAIS, leur Vie et leur CEuvres ; ou, 


— ~ de la Frangaise. Par P. bre de V'Universi 
Ancien Professeur de Frangais a 1’ de Woolwich, &c. 


Wiss & Ty 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 


“We congratulate the author upon the production of a new story which is certain to 
prove a great success."’"— Literary Times. 
S?. OLAVES. 3 vols. Pointed on Toned | Paper. 


“ This charming novel is the work of o who possesses a great talent for uniting, os yell well 
as some experience and knowledge of the Ab * St. Olaves’ eT the work of an art 
whole book is worth reading, and the finale is brought about in @ happy and | 
manner.” —A thenceum, 


M ISTRESS and MAID, By the Author of “ John Halifax, 


2 vols. 
leasant to read as it is instructive.”"—A Uienceum. 


4 POINT of HONOU R. By the Author of “The Morals of 
Mor F 2vols. 2is. “ A book which exceeds in truth and all the author's 
former works. ‘ost. “ The Sritina is clever and the plot interesting. 


AVID ‘ELGIN BROD. By Grorce M M.A. 
“There are many beautiful passages and descriptions in this book. ‘The characters are 
extremely well drawn.” —A thencewn. 


TPHIRD EDITION of LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR 

HUGO. AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Revised. 3 vols. 

A PRODIGAL SON. 
Foster's Daughter.” 3 vols. 


‘THE DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKSWORTH. 


By Durron Coox, Author of “ Paul 


3 vols. 


ust ready. 


Crown &vo. cloth, 5s. 


Y ESCAPE from SIBERIA. By Rvriy Prorrowsxt. 
With Portrait and Map. Translated, with the express sanction of the Author, from 
the German by E. 8. 

*s* This is the only complete English version of a work that has produced the most 
extraordinary sensation throughout Europe, and to which the present stirring events in Poland 
impart peculiar interest. 

London: Rovrtever, Waane, & Rovriever, Farringdon Street. 


In SHILLING Monthly Volumes, 
JAMES’S NOVELS 


On the 28th inst., in fancy cover, 480 pages, 
THE BRIGAND. 


and TALES. 


To be followed by 
| 
THE GIPSY. TM CONVICE. 

&e., 


London: Rovtiepok, Wanxe, & Farringdon Strect. 


Sik JAMES OUTRAM. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
The Prince of Wales. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Lord Palmerston, See MEN OF THE TIME. 


Mr. Gladstone. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Bishop Colenso. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Jefferson Davis. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Abraham Lincoln. See MEN OF THE TIME. 


For Biographies of Living Distinguished Men and Women, see 
MEN OF THE TIME. 
Crown 8vo. half-bound. 10s. 6d. 
London : Roottever, « Rovtrener, Farringdon Street. 


NOW READY, THE ELDER er WORKS. NEW AND CHEAPER 
DITION. 


crown 8vo., each 3s. 6d. 
r[THE WORKS of ISAAC DISRAELL. Edited by the Right 


Hon. Bexsamin Disnarta, M.P. 
Vol. 2 of the Monthly Issue is now ready, 
London : Rocrieper, Warne, & Rovrtxver, Farringdon Street. 


A CRUISE UPON WHEELS. By Cuppins ALLSTON 
Cotttns. Cheap Edition, with Milustrations, Post 8vo cloth 
London : Warne, & Routiepor, Street. 


Rr CULTURE: a Practical Guide to the Modern System 
Brosding and Rearing Fish. By Francis Faancrs. With numerous Illustrations, 
Rovurisvoz, Waaxe, & Farringdon Street. 
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NEW WORKS 
In Circulation at all the Libraries. 


NOTICE. — The Firru Epition of AURORA 


FLOYD, by the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” is ready this day at every Library. 


NOTICE.— CAPTAIN DANGEROUS, by 


Sara, Author of “ Twice Round the Clock,”’ “ Dutch de. 
be ready at every Library on April 2, in 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD, 


by J. Surnrpan tx Fawv, is now ready, in 3 vols. 


A TANGLED SKEIN, by Arpany Fon-| 
pLANQus, is now ready, in 3 vols. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. Trans-. 


| ‘ate English in the Metre and Triple Rhyme of the Original. By Mrs. Ramsay. 
(Now ready. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of | 


“ Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” Fourth 1 58. (Now ready. 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET. 


AND PEOPLE. 


Now ready, with Mlustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


DENMARK, JUTLAND, and COPENHAGEN. 


Dese ribed a Two Years’ By Horace Marryar, Author of 
*A Year in Sweden. 

“ Mr. Marryat describes what he has seen vividly and effectively. He appears to have gone 
to Denma: rk f : with i to many noble Danes, and to have been personally 
acquainted with the King ing.” —Pr 

~ Well read in Danish history, ‘commanding a large fund of Danish traditions and folklore, 


- Marryat is an amusing and instructive Someanten. His volumes abound in amusing 
es and his ground is comparatively new.’ tly News. 
There is no part of the world with the ancient recollections of Great Britain are 


mer closely connected aan Denmark. Mr. fr eheent composed a work which will be found 
acharm lon Review. 

t has seldom been our eo fortune =. — in with such an agreeable work as Mr. Marryat's 
tour through Denmark.” — Literary Gaze 


By the same Author, 


ONE YEAR in SWEDEN, including a Visit to the 


Isle of Gétland. With Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY'S COMMAND. 
Just published, 8vo. in wrapper, 6d.; by post, 7d. 


FELLOWSHIP IN JOY & SORROW. 
A Sermon preached in Her Majesty’s Royal Chapel 
in Windsor Castle, on the Sunday preceding the Marriage of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, March 8, 1863. 


By SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, 
Lord High Almoner to the Queen ; Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


Ready this day, uniform with “ Irish History and Irish Character,” post 8yo. cloth, 6s. 


THE EMPIRE: 
A Series of Letters published in “The Daily News,” 1862, 1863. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


By the Author of “ The Eclipse of Fai 


Just published, 
A VINDICATION OF BISHOP 
COLENSO. 


By the Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” 
REPRINTED FROM “GOOD WORDs.” WITH ADDITIONS. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & Co. 


SHIP-BUILDING AND STEAM-SHIPS. 


Just published, New Edition (the Second), revised and enlarged, 4to. cloth, Illustrated, lis. 


SHIP-BUILDING IN IRON AND 
WOOD. 


By ANDREW MURRAY, 
Inspector of Machinery of H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 


STEAM-SHIPS. 


By ROBERT MURRAY, C.E. 
Government Examiner of Engineers for the Mercantile Marine. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. ~ 


This day is published, 1s. 


NUPTIAL ODE 


On the Marriage of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 


“ Professor A has produced an ode which is worthy of his .and which reflects 
the general better than any sianilar compeaition that has m published. bel 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Re-issue of 
LORD ST. LEONARD'S 


| HANDYBOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
Seventh Edition ; to which is now added 
_ A Letter on the New Laws for obtaining an Indefeasible Title. 
| With a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Holl. 
| Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


This day is published, 4s. 
THE 


FACTS FOR 1862. 


Edited by ROBERT SCOTT BURN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
| NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Hundreds, and i 
me and tn come Thousands, of Copies of the best New Books are in 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
P List of Cotelagues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Now ready, Volume I. (to be completed in Two) price 30s. 


ECONOMY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL, 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq., M.A., F.S.S. 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Fellow of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society ; Secretary to the Economic Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


“ You possess to an eminent degree the attribute which, in the order of nature, chiefly distin- 
guishes the Sun, that of dissipating clouds. You are for eee false reasoners, and even for 
| more than one superior i what Di h said Phocion was for his speeches. 
_ Your powerful analysis reduces each idea to that state of simplicity of which each one can 
appreciate the merit and the bearing.""—Michel Chevalier. 


“ This very difficult art (making Political Economy an exact science) is understood and 
practised with rare perfection by Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod ..... an economist of the first 
order.” —Journal des Débats. 


“ Mr. Macleod's books are a good first fruits of the new era of economic thinkers. They are 
beyond all question the most effective exposition of the scientific first principles which are to be 
worked out of the economic practice of this age.""—Mr John I1ill Burton in the “ Scotsman,” 


“ And in this last period there shine the names of Chevalier, Bastiat, D , Coquelin, and 
Courcelle-Seneuil among the French ...... of Macleod among the English. "Il Cavaliere 
Boccardo, Professor of Political Economy, University of Genoa; Opening Address, Session 1861. 


“ I can no longer delay telling you how I have been instructed and excited by your beautifal 
discoveries. You have made a veritable revolution in Political Economy... . . I adhere to your 
| doctrines." MU. H. Richelot, Chef de Bureau, Minist?re d’ Agriculture, du Commerce, $c. Paris. 


“ Last October, being in London, I subscribed for a copy of your celebrated Dictionary. Now, 
with the greatest pleasure, I shall subseribe for the Ministry of the Finances.”—S. Quintino 
Sella, late Minister of Finances of Italy. 


“ It is a great service to render to a science to fix well its nomenclature, and to define exactly 
and clearly its fundamental ideas. Such is the task to which Mr. Macleod brings @ patience 
beyond proof, and the learning of a Benedictine. .... Mr. Macleod, among other qualities, has 
great courage of opinion ; he flatly contradicts the masters when he thinks the interests of the 
science demand it. Thus, in regard to Credit, he openly attacks one of the most venerated, the 
great Turgot ; and then a great number of other authoritics—J. B. Say—Thornton—Mr. Jo. 8, 
Mill—Mr. McCulloch—Lord Overstone—Col. Torrens—Mr. Norman, and others. The impres- 
sion which reading Mr. Macleod has left on me, I do not hesitate to say, is that he has 
more truth and reason on his side than his opponents, however eminent they may be...... 
‘When one reads Mr. Macleod, it must be remembered that, on this question of Credit, he is 
entirely opposed to the almost unanimous opinion of his predecessors. . . . - Itis not surprising, 
therefore, that he accumulates arguments in support of his doctrine. It is thus that the athlete 
does who finds himself hemmed in by a multitude of vigorous antagonists; but he comes off 
the victor.... Mr. Macleod’s theory may begin by exciting amazement, mixed with incredulity; 
but this feeling will give way in a short time to entire approval.”—From Af. Michel Chevalier’s 
Report on Mr. Macleod's Economic Works to the Institute of France. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 4 LUDGATE HILL, 
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NEW PHILOSOPHICAL ROMANCE.—NEWBY, PUBLISHER. 
THE RST MPTATION. 
WILLIAM R. WILDE. 
general reader it it will be found one of the most interesting fictions they wee 


GRACE | OF GLENHOLME. 


TT, Esq., Author of “ Yorke House,” &c, 


NOBLY FALSE. 


“ A novel which, for sound intellectual reasoning, and the ¢: oon of clear ideas and just 
above the general run of works of fiction 

“ Beneath the continual excitement which recommends Tt to the novel reader, lurk philo- 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS 


AND THE 


ENGLISH POETS. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


Demy 8vo. 18s. the 


LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
By THOMAS MACKNIGHT. (This day. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


LIFE IN THE SOUTH 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. 
By a BLOCKADED BRITISH SUBJECT. 


Being a Social History of those who took part in the Battles, from a Personal 
Acquaintance with them in their own Homes. (This day. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


SECOND SERIES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” “Orley Farm,” &c. 


CHAPMAN & IIALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


New Story by the Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 


‘Was commenced in “ONCE A WEEK” on March 7. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION OF MRS.GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


In a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “The Life of Charlotte Bronte,” “Mary Barton,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Relative Cost of the French and British Armies. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


MARCI! 1863. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Nearly ready, with 2 Illustrations, post 8vo. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


(REPRINTED FROM THE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE.,”) 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


DR. WORDSWORTH ON RELIGION IN ITALY. 


Lately published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ITALY; 


Particularly with Reference to the Present Condition and 
Prospects of Religion in that Country. 


By CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with additional Plates and Woodcuts, 
fep. 8v0. 78. 6d. 


MODERN COOKERY 


FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES 


Reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully 
tested Receipts, in which the Principles of Baron Liebig 
and other eminent Writers have been as much 
as possible applied and explained. 


By ELIZA ACTON. 
InA Book both f article necessary for the 
&> In Acron’s Cooxery he QUANTITY of every 


preparation of each Receipt, and the Time required for its are minutely 
stated. ‘dhe contents are as follow: — 


1. SOUPS. 17. VEGETABLES. 

2. FISH. 1s. PASTRY. 

3. DISHES OF SHELL-FISH. 19. SOUFFLES, OMELETS, &c. 
4. GRAVIES. 20. BOILED PUDDINGS. 

5. SAUCES, 21. BAKED PUDDINGS. 

6. COLD SAUCES, SALADS, &ec. 22. EGGS AND MILK. 


23. SWEET DISHES : ENTREMETS. 
21. PRESERVES, 


7. STORE SAUCES. 
8. FORCEMEATS., 


9. BOILING, ROASTING, &e. 25. PICKLES. 

10. BEEF. 26. CAKES. 

i. VEAL. 27. CONFECTIONERY. 

12, MUTTON AND LAMB. 28. DESSERT DISHES. 

13. PORK. 20. SYRUPS, LIQUEURS, &e. 
14. POULTRY. 30. COFFEE, CHOCOLATE, &e. 
15. GAME. 31. BREAD. 


16. CURRIES, POTTED MEATS, &e. | 32. FOREIGN AND JEWISH COOKERY. 
Preceded by copious Introductory Chapters on Trussing and Carving. 


“A much Lm ys 3 edition of this useful col- | beneath our own roof. and under our own 
lection of receipts has lately been published. | personal inspection." We , moreover, that 
The preface seems porticularty worth + the recipes are all reasonable, and never in pay 
tention; it deprecates t yon sete opi instance extravagant. They do not bi 

kitchens, yet shows cookery to be de- | sacrifice ten pounte s of excellent > that we 
sirable for persons of limited income as ovals as | may get acouple of senate arts of gravy from we 
for the wealthy.” — Gardeners’ Chrunicle. nor do they eal with butter asi 


ned to as 47 per | ledge and ex! 
from having been 
LONDON : LONGMAN, GREEN, AND CO., 14 LUDGATE HILL. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL WORKS 
The Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 


STEREOTYPE EDITIONS, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS. 
ARITHMETIC designed for the use of SCHOOLS; comprising 


the FOUR ELEMENTARY RULES, Compound Arithmetic, Reduction, &c., Square 
d Loss, and an t. and ition, 
with an additional Chapter on Dechnal Colmeges te 
12mo. 


KEY to COLENSO'S ARITHMETIC, 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC designed for 


the use of National, Agait, and Commercial Schools; consisting of a Text-Book of 
by ont © —y — 
aNSWERS. y, beginning trum very plest steps. iSmo. Is. or 


Or in a Parts, sold separately, as follows: 


I. TEXT-BOOK 
Il. LES, dimple Arithmetic, price 4d. 
Ill. EXAMPLES, Part I Compound Arithmetic, %. 


Iv. EXAMPL ES, Part ii Fractions, imals, &c., price 4d, 
Vv. PKS to the EXAMPLES, 
LUTIONS of the more ‘aifficult 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS. 


THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed for the use of 
Schools, Part I. containing the Simpler Parts of the Science, suitable for general School 
a and as required for the attainment of an ordinary B.A. Degree, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— 


HUNTER’S EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS on COLENSO’S 


ALGEBRA, Part I. 12mo. 2s 


COLENSO’S ELEMEN TS of ALGEBRA des =a oe for the use 
at Part he to with han pens Students ; contgining 
Equation Papers. KEY. ss. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and EQUA- 


an Sapam from Parts I. and II. of the ALGEBRA; with the ANSWERS. 


COLENSO’s S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, y adapted for the use 


of National and Adult Schools; containi merous yy. — ana Questions 
with a Sel of Mi lianeo! Practice 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Lm al for the use 
COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part L., comprising the Measure- 
of end the Numerical ‘Values of the Ratios ; with 
the E 1 Theorem. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 
COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGON OMETRY, Part IL, com 
of of Series, the of "Equations, and large Collec- 
*«* The KEYS to the Two Parts of the TRIGONOMETRY, together, &s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S EUCLID. 


THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the usuall studied in 
the Universities), from the Text of Dr. Simpson: of 
Problems for Solution. 18mo. 4s. 6d.; or with a KE W to the Probleme en 

COLENSO'S GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS and KEY, 


lsmo. 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO'S PROBLEMS to 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES. 


_ (he only Course Revised by the Author for Publication. 


= — 


THE LECTURES NOW BEING DELIVERED BY PROFESSOR. HUXLEY, 


OF SURGEONS, 


AT THE 
=a ROYAL COLLEGE 

APPEAR WEEKLY IN 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, 


THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE, 


Iilustrated with numerous Woop ENGRAviNes. 
Price 6d. Stamped 7d, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


WORKS 


“MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 


ASTHMA: its Patholog Causes, 


and Treatment. By H. H. 8 F.R.C.P., Lecturer on 
hysiology and Pathology, and Assistant-Physician, at Chari ng Cross Howpitel: 

“)No one who reads Dr. Salter's work can doubt for a moment that he is master of his subject. 
So far as science permits, a progression is here made, whether as regards the general clinical 
history, the p y,or the of this affection.” —Lancet. 


Svo. cloth, 12s, illustrated by 17 Coloured Figures and 41 Woodcuts. | 


ON WOUNDS and INJURIES of the EYE. 


By W. Warre Cooper, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-Oculist in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

* A book of very ae Erection ieal character, and one that contains a large amount of information on 
a subject upon jitherto we have possessed no lee = monograph. The volume is 
profusely clegantly illustrated, and bids fair to become with t tte proft 

cv. 
of the new school of ‘Ophthalmle 
from the medical press of vm 


"We consider shat able doctri 
surgery than Mr. ‘ite Cooper's = emanated 
untry.”—British Journal. 


With Plates, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CLINICAL LECTURES on PULMONARY 


CON SU. MPTION. By the late Tarornitus Taomrson, M.D.,F.R.S. With Additional 
Chapters by his Son, E. Symes Tuomeson, , Assistant-Physician to King’s College 
Hospital, and the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton 
“ The additional lectures contain much that is of enaiaee, canals that is suguetive in theory, 
and several hints that may be usetul in practice.”—Medical Times and Gaze’ 


With Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. | 


ON DISEASES of the CHEST, including 


of HEART and GREAT By Wo. Forrer, M.D. 
Can’ P., Physician to St. George's Hospital. 


With Engravings on Wood and Stone, Svo. cloth, 5s. 


ON LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, and 
“We recommend od the porunst of of this book as the best and most concise work on the subject in 


1 
which a knowledge of optical laws the and to his euny 


is most needful to the surgeon 


With Plates, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RESEARCHES on the NATURE, PATHO- 


LOGY. and TREATMENT of EMPHYSEMA of the LUNGS wad fe RELATIONS 
with other DISEASES of the CHEST. By A. T. H. Warens, M.D.,M.R.C.P., Physician 
to the Liverpool Northern Hospital. 


Also, by the same Author, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
of the HUMAN LUNG.  Fothergillian 


‘Second Edition, revised, post Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


THE RENEWAL of LIFE ; Clinical Lectures, 


Illustrative of a Restorative Medicine. as K. Cua M.D., 
Hon. Phy: to H. R, H. the Prince of Wales, to to St. Mary's Hospital. 


“ A careful perusal of these clinical ill as with the idea that their 
author i is an acute reasoner, a sharp observer, and a good ractitioner.” "Lancet, 
Dr. Chambers’s mode of instruction is hay Py and his i ractionl m of treating 
— on common sense volume cann tobea 
of instruction and pleasure fo the medical student and the ae 
|. Jour. 


Third Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Pans I. Pant IV. 
The Fuipaipinn of Physical Diagnosis supiies 1, & 2. Inflammation of the Heart—Carditis 
$e the Lavestigation of Diseases 
Pant II. 3. Chronic Disease of the and Orifices 
of the Heart—Cardiac Dropsy. 


ON the DISEASES of the JOINTS involving 


CHYLOSIS, and on the TREATMENT for the RESTORATION 
Assistant-Surgeon 


1. Pleurisy and its 

= thorax—Hydrot 4. Hypertrophy of the Heart. 8.5 

cu Com ii ions. 5. Dilatation of the Hi E. Brovnvasr, F. R.C.S., Senior m to the Royal Orthopadie 

the Lungs— Pulmonary hage. | 6. Atrophy of the Heart. 1 tal 

chitis, or Influenza—Hay Asthm: 8. Softening of the Heart. surgery to a class of enses or so he wrote, were altogether neglected or bar- 
a Fever—Spasmodic Asthma— Pare- 9. Rupture of the Heart. barously treated.” —British Med. 
= or Hamic Asthma—Whooping- 10. Angina Pectoris, | 

ion—Laryngeal 1. Cyanosis. | 
ve Pulmon Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Parr ITI. Derangement of the Heart— 
3 The Principles of Physical applied on. 
« the Investigation of of the 15. Diseases of the Aorta and Pulmonary 
Heart an Great Vessels. Artery—Aneurism. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


5. Intrathoracic 


12. Malposition of the 


ON the DISEASES of the STOMACH; with®* 


PHLEGMASIA DOLENS its Pathology and 


t, as deduced fi Clin and Ph: logical R 


Midwifery, delivered du: 
M.D., MARCPL, Physician to Queen 


te’s Lying-ia 


This book 


her for a special 


monograph, not a hurriedly put bag = 
db ee the. deliberate opinions of one w! great tpractical experience, has added much 
thought and many additional experiments. 


With Engtavines on Wood, svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ON. the 
and ANALOGOUS 


UBFOOT 
ICULATION. By E. 
Pos Royal Orthopedic Hi 


NATURE and TREATMENT of 


ORTIONS 


the TIBIO-TARSAL 
Benior Assistant-Surgeon 


an Introduction on its and Physiology. By Brixrox,M. D. . Physician 
to St. Thomas's Hospital 
_“ As one of our first the structure, functions, and We 
canal, the author of the has for some time “| 
recommend Dr. Brintton’s an honowrable addition to the really schentihe 
the day.”"—Lancet. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ON RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 


and SCIATICA: their Pathol and Treatment. i Wi 
“ This work has gained too high a reputation to require elaborate ; all that we will say 
deserves all the the good opinions w! been expressed 


is, that the it editi 
predecessors." British Med. Toure 


Fourth Edition, with numerous Additions, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


ON INFLAMMATION and other DISEASES 


By J. Henry Benner, M.D., Physician- Accoucheur to the Royal 


ook the subject of and is undoubtedly | “A most valuable contribution to medical science. It be 
one of the Des. vis the result of very Jarge experience in in this lags of | The to'which ore lable than thoes of any other sucker of the cen tury. 


Medical Circular. 


Fifth Bathion, tp. ovo. 28.68. 


ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT | 


HER OWN BEAUTE and on the 
toa Young 


With 


t of some of the Complaints incidental | 
especially addressed 


Treatmen 
I troduetory Chapter, 
y Henny FRCS 


By the same Author, Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGE- 


Third Edition. much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ON the DISEASES of the RECTUM. © 


T. B. Cortawo, F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospitel ; Examiner in fe 
University of London. 
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